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Why do these great artists all 
make records only for the Victorr 


Because they realize that the Victor is the only instrument that 
does full justice to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to be as sweet and 
natural when they sing in your home as when they sing on the grand- 
opera stage—and this can be accomplished only on the Victor. 

And you can depend upon it, the instrument that perfectly 
renders the highest achievement of a Caruso or a Melba does equally 
well with the lighter forms of music. 

It is only a matter of the choice of records, and in looking through 
the catalog of Victor Records you will find there is a variety of 
entertainment to satisfy every taste. 








Always use Victor Records, played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











And be sure to hear the 


Victor Victrola = 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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A Long Step in Advance 
The change from the old-style thin 
outline letters known as Pica Type, uni- 
versally used up to now on all standard 


typewriters, to the new, beautiful, read- 
able Printype, is one of vast significance. 
It means relief from the harmful effect 
on eyesight of the ‘‘outline’ typewriter 
type. For Printype is as easy to read as a 
child’s primer. 

It means less liability of mis-reading, 
due to blurring of outline letters, whose 
sameness frequently makes the words run 
together. Printype letters are shaded just 
as Book Type is shaded. 

It means’ less danger of costly errors, 
due to confusing the numerals. No possi- 
ble chance of mistaking 3 for 8 or 5 for 3 
—each figure is distinct. It means a degree 
of typographic beauty never before known 
in typewriting. 

And now, because of its newness, it has 
the enhanced charm of novelty. 


Printype Now Famous 


The reception of Printype by the busi- 
ness public has been most enthusiastic. 
We withheld any formal announcement 
until the machine had been on the market 
for one year. Personal demonstrations 
were its only advertising. The resulting 
sales were stupendous. Printype letters 
soon began to appear among common- 
place old-style correspondence. Wher- 
ever received, these mysterious, distinc- 
tive, beautiful letters awakened immediate 
interest. Business men began asking each 
other, “‘What’s that new kind of typewri- 
ter that writes like real print???’ Thus the 
fame of Printype grows as its beauty and 
utility dawn on the business world. 


Ask for Book, Specimen Letter and Demonstration 


all our correspondents used The Printype Oliver Typewriter! 


Printype 


‘‘What a beautiful typewritten letter—as plain as print—as easy to 
read as a primer! It must be the new Oliver PRINTYPE! I wish 


—A composite quotation from ten thousand business e 


art had its inception. 


We did! It’s here! 


favorite novel. 


Printvpe is not an experiment. 
meets your eye when you read your morning paper, your magazine or your 
Now that Printype is an accomplished fact, the thought 
occurs to thousands, why didn’t typewriter manufacturers think of it years ago? 
The same question was asked when, over ten years ago, we introduced visible writing. 


and professional men on being introduced to Printype 


Its attraction is irre- 


LL eyes are watching Printype. é 

A sistible. Its beauty and grace, in a typewritten letter, 
are alluring, attention-compelling. 

lutely new to ¢ypewriting, 

has been used on all the world’s presses since the printing 

It is the Oliver ideal of perfect ty pog- 

raphy applied to typewriter uses. 

We had brought the machine to its maximum of efficiency. 
We had added, one by one, a score of great innovations. 
There remained but one point—that was ¢he type itself. 

Then came the inspiration which meant a revolution in typewriter type. 
We would design and produce a new typewriter type face, conforming to 


the type used in newspapers, magazines and books. d 
It's PRINTYPE! 


Although abso- 
its counterpart—Book Type— 


It is, in all essentials, the type that 











Printype Aids Eyes 


The manifold merits of Printype are a 
constant source of surprise. Printype is 
restful to eyesight. It delivers its message 
in the most easily readable form. 

The constant reading of thin outline 
letter typewriting plays havoc with the 
eyes. It sends thousands to oculists and 
opticians. 

A coinparative test of Printype and or- 
dinary typewriting will win you to the type 
that reads like print. 


We Have Not Raised 
Our Price 


We do not ask a premium for The 
Printype Oliver Typewriter. We have 
declared a big dividend in favor of type- 
writer users by supplying this wonder- 
ful type, when desired, on the new 
model Oliver Typewriter. 

Our price is $100, the same as 
our regular model with Pica Type- 
writer Type. : 


Printy po—. 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 








“17-Cents -a-Day” 
Offer 


You can buy the new Printype Oliver 
Typewriter on the famous ‘‘17-Cents-a- 
Day’’ Purchase Plan. A small first pay- 
ment brings the machine. Then save 
17 cents a day and pay monthly. You 
can turn in any make of typewriter on 
your first payment. 

If the penny plan interests you, ask 
for detaiks. x 









We will gladly send you a Printype Book, together with @ letter written on The 
Printype Oliver Typewriter. This letter will be a revelation 

Our great sales organization enables us to make an improvement of this character 

diately and It usly available to the public. Press the button and see how 
quickly an Oliver Agent will appear with a “‘Printyper,”’ ready to tell you all about it 
and write several Printype letters for you. Address Sales Department 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 729 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO 
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FREE 


For Six Months 


INVESTING 
“\\ For PROFIT 


I am making this great offer to intro- 
duce my new magazine — investing for 
profit, which tells of the enormous profits 
made from judicious investments—profits 
the magnitude of which bankers and large corpo- 
rations strive to hide from the masses. It explains 
the rules by which small investors have made 
stupendous fortunes—how $100, grows into $2200 
—how you can determine the Real Earning 
Power of your money. 

One good investment is worth a life-time of labor. 
Don’t invest a dollar in anything until you have read 
at least the first issue of this wonderful magazine. 


If you can save only $5 or $10 a month, Investing for 
Profit is absolutely indispensable to vou, as the less you have 
to invest the more certain vou should be that your investments 
are not only highly profitable but reliable in every particular. 


Send a postal today for your first copy. 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher 
R. 414, 26 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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Study at Home Wut 
pp. Catalog. Tells how we make your 
home a University. Leading Corre- 
vard, Stanford, Chicago, Wis., Iil., 
enrolled. Low cost—very easy terms, 


SPECIAL RUSINESS LAW COURSE 


La Salle Extension University, Box 115 Y, Chicago, Ilinois 
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New spccial text prepared by instructors 
in 21 resident universities, including Har- 
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{043 Greenwood Terrace, Chicago, III. 





























Earn While You Learn! 


Trained Salesmen make from $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year and expenses. Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open. No 
former experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be a Salesman 
by. mail in eight weeks and assist you to 
secure a position where you can earn a 
good salary while you are learning. Write 
today for our free book, ‘‘A Knight of the 
Grip” which contains full particulars 
about how to get one of the hundreds of 
good positions we now have open, also 
testimonial letters from hundreds of men 

we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 107 . 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City 
New Orleans Seattle, U.S.A. 
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Learn a Good 
Paying Profession 





4% will give us part of your 
spare time for 30 days, we will 
eran teach yow the ! 
stem of Shorthand. It isa wonderful 
new method, easy to learn, simple, 
only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com-| 
plete that it puts the entire English 
language at your comand in30 days. 
Anybody can learn it and become an 
expertstenographer. We have grac-| 
uates earning hich s®laries everv-| 
Dywhere. Write for Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 
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EARN 3 were 


We can positively show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
SALARY. Book mailed free. PACE-DAVIS, Dept.729, Chicago, LULA 
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A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail, We will 
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ticeship. We will also improve the skill of anv engraver. Send for our catalog, 
The Ruaeky ing School. 29 Page Bidz., Michigan Ave., Chiengo, IIL, 
oO U CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 

learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We ea eo 
who want to sell their stc s. Write for particu 
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by mail how to draw for School of Illustration, 
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Send for Catalog. 
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The story of a Montana ranch and its dwellers. The reader is likely to 
imagine that he himself is cantering over the grassy plains in company 
with the cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. Pathos and humor, with 
comedy and strong, dramatic touches, hold the reader to the end. 
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N odor of burned sugar saluted her 
as the door opened in response 
to her light double knock, and a 
chorus of dismayed ejaculation and ad- 
vice was mingled with the greeting she 
received. Pussy Goodwin had allowed 
the fudge to scorch, and was trying to 
atone by beating it furiously with a 
wooden spoon, and sniffing very hard 
in a vain hope that she did not really 
smell it. 

“Do you suppose it will taste?” asked 
Pussy anxiously. 

“Put in a pinch of soda,” counseled 
Patricia Wetmore, who was_ taking 
chemistry. 

“Wasn't there any water in the under 
pan?” inquired some one reproachfully. 

“Tf we use a lot of vanilla * rose 
another voice hopefully, 

“Come over here, Gracie,” called 
Fanny Morris from the edge of the 
bed, where she was sitting. “Let ’em 
fight it out. We don’t know what to 
do, do we?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t,” said Grace, ac- 
cepting the invitation with the small 
thrill of pleasure she always felt when 
Fanny called her “Gracie.” Fanny was 
the only person who ever took that lib- 
erty. Fanny's eyes rested with s- 
thetic satisfaction upon the beautiful 
lines of Grace Prescott’s skirt. “I'd 
like to be able to dress like that for a 
while,” she thought, but Grace was 
quite unconscious. “We'll have to 
make some more, won’t we?” she said. 

“Extravagance!” declared Patricia. 
3 





“You would demoralize the honest poor, 
Miss Prescott.” 

Pussy poured a small quantity of the 
stuff into a cup of cold water, and 
Madge Wilson pulled it out gingerly 
with her fingers and tasted it critically, 
while the others waited for her verdict. 

“Tt’s not so bad,” she pronounced. 

“Try soda,” persisted Patricia, while 
the voice of the hopeful one arose 
again. “If we use a lot of butter and 
vanilla ‘ 

Fanny laughed. 

“I’m never going to let any one think 
I know very much,” she said to Grace, 
brushing back her pretty, abundant hair 
with a graceful hand. ‘One really gets 
on so much better, I think. If you know 
how to do a great many things, every- 
body just expects you to do them, and 
you don't get much credit. Madge Wil- 
son, you know, makes all her own 
clothes, and does it beautifully, and no 
one says much about it; but when Pat 
appeared in a funny little shirt waist 
the whole senior class gathered on the 
campus to say ‘Ain't it grand?” She 
threw out her pretty hands, and Grace 
laughed softly. “It was a lesson to me,” 
said Fanny. “There,” she added, as 
she accepted a soft, brown lump from 
the cup of water one of the girls offered 
her, “I’ve not stirred a stir nor advised 
a scrap of advice, and I’ve got the big- 
gest ‘try’ that’s been given out yet. Take 
half of it, my dear, and profit by my 
example.” 

“Tf we all try it so generously, there 
won't be any left to put in the pans,” 
suggested Grace. 
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“Stop croaking,” said Patricia. 

“Oh, it’s good,” cried Mary Davis, 
“and it’s our last fudge.” Her voice 
dropped regretfully. “It won’t ever 
taste like this again,” she said. 

A sudden hush fell on the little group. 
Pussy extinguished the alcohol flame 
like a high priestess performing a sa- 
cred rite, and Pat looked out of the 
window sadly. 

“No,” said Patricia, “it won’t ever 
taste like this again. I know I’m going 
to hate teaching.” 

“Why do you do it?” asked Grace. 

“Listen to her,’ exclaimed Patricia, 
wheeling to face her. “Because we 
aren't all millionairesses, my dear, but 
bread and butter are necessary to sus- 
tain our vital functions.” 

Grace flushed softly. 

“T didn’t mean that,” she explained 
to Fanny; “I mean why didn’t she 
choose to do something else, if she dis- 
likes teaching. I wish they wouldn't 
think I always mean money.” 

“They don't.” Fanny tried to comfort 
her, but Fanny was the only one who 
really seemed to understand. “Are you 
sorry it’s so nearly over? You'll have 
an awfully good time, won’t you?” 

Grace raised her eyebrows and her 
shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said slowly. 

They spoke softly as the others chat- 
tered over the pans of candy on the 
window sill. 

“You can have anything you want, 
can't you?” asked Fanny. 

“\Why—yes. <Any thing.’ Grace 
shrugged her shoulders again. ‘But, 
you see,” she added, with a little wist- 
ful smile, “I haven't any body. Oh, my 
father—of course—but he’s so busy. 
I’ve never really known him very well. 
It's dreadfully lonesome at home. I 
don’t know what I shall do. I haven’t 
any relatives, you know. Isn’t it funny 
not to have any cousins or uncles or 
aunts? I’ve never really belonged any- 
where. I’ve been in schools since I was 
five years old. I don’t believe my father 
realized that I’ve grown up.” 

Fanny listened silently. Grace had 
never spoken so freely of herself be- 
fore. No one had grown very near to 


this rich girl who had gone through hea 
college course surrounded and set apart 
by a shyness that made her seem cold, 
and by stories of her father’s fabulous 
wealth that made the girls hesitate about 
including her in simple, inexpensive 
pleasures. Fanny thought suddenly, 
with a rush of tenderness that brought 
tears to her eyes, of the little mother in 
her shabby, pleasant home where she 
was sure to be so welcomed, and loved, 
and admired. 

“T wouldn’t take all your money for 
it,” she meditated, and then: “I wish 
you might visit me this summer,” she 
said aloud. “We live very simply. Fa- 
ther’s a country doctor, you know, and 
we're poor, but we'd love to have you.” 

“Oh, I’d love it!” Grace laid her 
hand over Fanny’s for a minute. “It’s 
so good of you to want me.” 

“Why, Gracie,” said Fanny earnestly 
in her revelation, “lots of the girls 
would like to have you, but they’re 
afraid of what you might expect. Most 
of us are from simple homes; we have 
been here to get ready to support our- 
selves; some of us have borrowed mon- 
ey to do it. I felt that. I didn’t know 
just how you would take our little home, 
and I’d want to kill you if it made my 
people uncomfortable. I know now that 
it won't. I’d be awfully sorry to lose 
your friendship, and I’d love to have 
you come. You'll love my mother. 
She’s coming next week for Com- 
mencement, you know. Is your father 
coming?” 

“T don’t know,” said Grace. 

Fanny saw that she was deeply 
moved, and tried to turn the conversa- 
tion into safer channels. 

“Have your dresses come? Will you 
show them to me? I’m sure they’ll be 
lovely.” 

Grace spoke bitterly. 

“Yes, they’re lovely. I ordered them 
from Madame Lisette, and she sent 
them. There isn’t a thread that was 
chosen by any one who cared a rap. Not 
one of the girls have shown me their 
things.” 

“That,” said Fanny firmly, “is be- 
cause they think that yours will be so 
much handsomer that it seems foolish. 
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I’m going to ask them 
if they don’t want to 
see yours. May 1?” 
She was holding 
Grace’s hand in her 
own firmly, with a 
touch that quieted the 
other girl, Grace 
nodded. 
“If you’re sure they 
want to,” she said. 
The _ proposition 
was received cordial- 
ly, and they trooped 
over to Grace’s 
rooms, carrying the 
fudge with them. 
Fanny was mistress 
of ceremonies. She 
stood in a chair, and 
lifted each garment 
on view, pretending it 
was an auction. She 
carefully kept atten- 
tion from Grace, who 
soon regained her 
self-control. The girls 
were laughing, and 
Pussy Goodwin was 
standing with one arm 
about Grace’s shoul- 
ders when there came 
a knock at the door. 
“A telegram for 
Miss Prescott.” 
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“IT can’t imagine 
who it’s’ from,” said 
Grace, fingering the 
yellow envelope. 

Fanny offered her an ivory paper 
knife from the table near, but she had 
torn it open with curious fingers, and 
she stood in silence that seemed to grow 
deeper as the clock ticked monotonous 
seconds away. 

Fanny touched her arm. 

“Ts it bad news?” she asked. 

Grace gave her the slip of paper, and 
Fanny read aloud: 

“Your father died this morning.” 


CHAPTER II. 
It was four weeks later when Grace 
Prescott’s letter came to Fanny. [‘an- 
ny sat for a long time in her own little 


Fanny stood in a chair, and lifted each garment on view, pretending tt 


was an auction. 


room, with the letter lying open on her 
lap, before she went downstairs to tell 
her mother about it. The little, shabby 
room was very dear to her. There was 
open economy here as in all the rest of 
the home, and Fanny did not love 
economy ; but here was also the divine, 
redeeming touch of love. The boys, 
twins of fifteen, had painted all the fur- 
niture of the room in white enamel, so 
that it was beautifully fresh for her 
home-coming. Her mother’s hands had 
hemmed the simple curtains that blew 
in with the light breeze. There was a 
visible sign of love in the neat darn in 
the ingrain rug, which was placed so it 
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was nearly covered by the valance of 
the bed. Fanny’s eyes rested on every- 
thing that spoke of their thought for 
her, and then she turned again to the 
letter that suggested a great change for 
her. 

Grace had written: 


I want you, Fanny. You can’t think how I 
need you. Oh, it was so strange to come 
home—and how good the girls were to me! 
I was dazed at first, but now I have under- 
‘taken to set my house in order. You see 
my father’s death was very sudden, and he 
wasn't ready. I mean, of course, that he had 
not set his business in order. Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Grantley, his solicitors, want me to 
leave it all to them, but I feel it is something 
I can do myself for father—and I did so 
little for him. I am the sole heir and ex- 
ecutor, and father had evidently planned to 
have everything ready, at his death, for me 
to use without difficulty. He had already 
transferred some properties to my name, and 
his notes suggest we he intended to do more. 
There is so much, I don’t know what I can do 
with it. It seems a terrible responsibility. 

At any rate, it is little enough for me, now, 
to finish his work. I’ve had good training. 
The only thing my father ever suggested 
about my education was a course in banking 
and bookkeeping. I feel I can work with fair 
intelligence, and that doesn’t worry me, but 
I am so dreadfully alone. 

Now, don’t tell me that I ought to have 
some one older or wiser, or more experi- 
enced, or with a different kind of nose, or 
any nonsense. I throw myself on your mercy. 
You have your family and so many friends 
you can hardly realize how utterly alone I 
am. You are nearer to me, really, than any 
one else in the world. 

I hate to speak of money, but I know you 
planned to teach, and I can’t ask you to 
come and live with me for love, though I 
don’t want to leave that wholly out of the 
question. Suppose we say, for a beginning, 
that I’ll pay you what those boarding- school 
people offer, and your duties will be simply 
to play you’re my sister, and that I’m not 
alone in the world. You asked me to visit 
you, and I will come now in answer to a 
telegr ram if you want me, and then we can 

talk it over, and maybe you'll come back with 
me. Please write the boarding-school lady 
that you have another “job,” and say you'll 
come Aad your lonesome GP. 

P. S—If your mother thinks it isn’t proper 
for us to be alone I'll hire a dragon. I’m 
told they are “to let.” 3 


“You see,” explained Fanny, when 
her mother had read the letter, “I feel 
as though I ought not to go because I 
shall love it so. That’s the New Eng- 
land conscience you were’ unkind 


enough to make me inherit. I’m will- 
ing to work and do without things if I 
must; but you know, mother, dear, I’m 
as luxurious as a cat and less enthusi- 
astic than I might be concerning the 
dignity of labor.” 

Fanny laughed as she spoke, and em- 
braced her mother affectionately, but 
they both knew she spoke the truth. 

“That poor, lonely child!” said Mrs, 
Morris. 

“She is poor, mammy, in everything 
but money. I wish I’d realized that 
sooner. The girls thought she was cold 
and rather proud, and there she was, 
only shy and lonesome all the time 
with all those beautiful clothes! Oh, 
no, not overdressed, mammy, dear, not 
that at all! But for elegant simplicity 
she laid out any one else I ever met. 
No, mother, that’s not collegiate Eng- 
lish. Not the kind I should be expected 
to teach at Mrs. Borem’s Select Acad- 
emy for young ladies. Am I to go?” 

“T think you should, but we'll wait 
and ask your father. That poor child! 
What did she do when she was young- 
er? Wasn’t there any one?” 

“Her mother died when she was five 
years old. She was put in a boarding 
school, and one of the teachers would 
take her abroad in the summer. She 
toll me once that sometimes she 
wouldn't see her father for a year at a 
time. Wasn't that awful? But she had 
all the money she wanted.” 

“ter father was said to be unscrupu- 
lous in his business methods. Probably 
she doesn’t know. I think she needs 
you, and it would be wise and kind to 
go, but we'll wait for father.” 





CHAPTER III. 


If Messrs. Graham and Grantley had 
been permitted, they could have extri- 
cated John Prescott’s name from sun- 
dry transactions where now his signa- 
ture was a definite force. Messrs. Gra- 
ham and Grantley endeavored to the 
best of their ability to keep certain con- 
ditions from Grace Prescott’s inquiring 
eyes. Quiet, gray eyes they were, that 
looked upon the world somewhat wist- 
fully and with clear, honest intent. 
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“T like to do this work,” she said. “I 
was able to do nothing for my father 
while he lived. It comforts me to think 
there is something I can do now. I’m 
sure I can understand it.” 

Messrs. Graham and Grantley were 
also quite sure she could understand it. 
It was their purpose that she should not 
have an opportunity if it lay in their 
power to prevent. 

“This is what comes of sending girls 
to college,” growled old Grantley. 
“They get to meddling with things 
they ought to be made to leave alone.” 

And Mr. Graham agreed with him 
politely. 

There were long columns of figures 
over which Grace bent with patience 
that seemed to be untiring. There were 
complications of interest and _ invest- 
ments, of bonds and _ mortgages. 
Messrs. Graham and Grantley quite 
piled them up in a vain hope of dis- 
couraging John Prescott’s daughter, 
but they failed to reckon on the fact 
that the daughter had inherited her. fa- 
ther’s iron will. She soon found a 
cloudy point. A large sum of money 
was unexplained. Messrs. Graham and 
Grantley appeared to be without infor- 
mation. 

“Your father made many personal 
investments. We didn’t know all his 
affairs, naturally.” 

They bowed and smiled at her. 

“I find some of this correspondence 
is signed: Roger Breslin,” said Grace. 
“Who is Roger Breslin?” 

“Really—I don’t recall 
Mr. Graham. 

“He seems to have done some rather 
important correspondence for my fa- 
ther,” said Grace. 

“Oh, yes, yes. We had a stenogra- 
pher of that name once. They come 
and go. One can’t keep track of them 
ally” 

But Mr. Graham should have known 
better than tell Grace Prescott that his 
stenographers were in the habit of sign- 
ing their own names to his correspond- 
ence. She soon understood that neither 
he nor his partner were at all eager to 
pick up the broken links in the corre- 
spondence concerning the Korombo 
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bonds. If John Prescott had not been 
stricken suddenly with apoplexy on that 
June morning, it is not likely that the 
correspondence touching the Korombo 
bonds would ever have fallen into an- 
other man’s hands. But John Pres- 
cott, who thought he could outscheme 
any one, found Death a sudden and un- 
reasoning foe. It may have been his 
purgatory to stand on the borders of 
another world and see himself through 
his daughter’s sweet gray eyes. 

One day in the early fall Grace sat 
at her desk in the library she had con- 
verted into a kind of office for her 
work. Fanny Morris was in a low chair 
by the window, knitting a gay scarf of 
soft worsted. Neither had spoken for 
some time, when Grace looked up and 
smiled at her friend. 

“It’s such a comfort to have you 
here,” she said. 

“It’s a comfort to have you say it,” 
replied Fanny. “I feel like the largest 
encumbrance with which any one ever 
encumbered themselves. If you’d only 
let me help , 

Grace shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “It would confuse 
me. I can keep track better when I do 
it all myself. But it means so much to 
be able to speak of it freely. I’ve never 
had a confidante before.” 

She laid by her pen, and sat for a 
minute wrinkling her brows, lost in 
some puzzled thought. Fanny waited 
quietly. She was learning that this was 
the wisest way. 

“T don’t believe,’ Grace said at last, 
“that those Korombo bonds belong to 
me at all. If I can find out whose they 
are, I shall give them back. This Mr. 
Breslin knows. I’m sure he does.” 

“Why don’t you get a detective to 
look him up? He needn’t know how 
you find him,” said Fanny, clicking her 
needles. 

“T believe IT will,” said Grace slowly. 
She pressed her lips together, and drew 
in her breath sharply. “Oh, Fanny, I’m 
afraid!” she cried suddenly. 

Fanny remembered her mother’s 
words: “Mr. Prescott’s methods were 
said to be unscrupulous!” Grace’s self- 
control stopped at her eyes, and I’anny 
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had seen a slow, dawning fear and hor- 
ror shine there more than once of late. 

The detective soon found Roger 
Breslin. He held* an important clerk- 
ship in a downtown office, and Grace 
wrote to him at once at this address, 
asking him to meet her at the offices of 
Messrs. Graham and Grantley, receiv- 
ing a vague and unsatisfactory reply, in 
which he refused her request. A second 
note was followed by a cool regret, and 
then Grace, alarmed by evidence that 
piled itself up in her researches, wrote 
a third time, throwing herself upon his 
mercy. She had gone too far to retreat. 

During this time she had learned 
something of the man. He had been 
nominated unexpectedly for a city office, 
and about three weeks before the elec- 
tion he had thrown back the candidacy 
upon the men who gave it to him, re- 
pudiating what he found they asked of 
him; concessions they had waited late 
before explaining, counting on weakness 
at the last minute. There was one para- 
graph in the newspapers at this time 
that caught and held Grace’s attention. 
The writer said: 

It will be remembered that Mr. Breslin 
left the employ of Prescott, Graham & 
Grantley a few days before the great slump 
in Korombo bonds. 

Grace came into Fanny’s room that 
evening for a chat before bedtime, as 
had grown to be their custom. Fanny 
saw that she was troubled, and waited 
the confidence she knew was coming. 

“I’m going to tell you the truth, Fan- 
ny,” Grace said at last. “I hope it 
won't be necessary to speak of it often, 
but I’d rather have you know just what 
I feel. My father—wasn’t—honest. 
That’s not an easy thing to say, but I 
can’t shut my eyes. Much of this can 
never be made right, but just as far as 
it’s possible I’m going to do it. Don’t 
say anything, please. I don’t want you 
to say anything. I only want you to 
understand.” 

Fanny’s strong, beautiful hands ca- 
ressed her. The touch was soothing, 
and they spoke at last of other things, 
but Fanny lay awake and thought of it. 

“Tt isn’t natural for any one to be so 
quiet.”” Fanny said to herself. “Grace 


isn't developed, really. I wonder if she 
ever cries? She needs something, and 1 
can't find what it is.” 

Roger Breslin’s answer to the last 
note sent him was the slip of paste- 
board that announced his presence the 
next morning while Grace sat working 
over her papers in the library. 

“I’m going to ask you to leave us, 
dear,” she said to Fanny. “If you don’t 
mind I’d rather be alone with him.” 

The gray eyes were narrowed and 
her hands closed tight when Roger 
Breslin saw her. They both stood, tense 
for the minute, looking straight into 
each other’s eyes, and neither saw what 
each had expected to see. 

When Mr. Graham had spoken 
slightingly of his stenographer, Grace 
had unconsciously conceived a mental 
picture of an insignificant youth with a 
pencil behind his ear. That he had 
later dabbled in politics had meant little 
to her, Such queer people get into poli- 
tics! He had tried to avoid meeting 
her; and she was convinced he had a 
reason. As she looked at him now, she 
was made suddenly aware of a new 
force come near her. She thought she 
could understand how he had spurned 
the plot of a political machine. It was 
of the man’s personality and fortune she 
thought now, her own affairs subordi- 
nated suddenly—the primeval woman. 
She wondered if the fight was still go- 
ing on, if any one supported him, and 
who? And then she was aware that 
he was waiting for her greeting, and 
she flushed slightly, feeling she had 
been rude. 

“T am very glad to see you,” she said, 
“and I thank you for coming.” 

She wanted to put out her hand to 
him, but she hesitated, and then it was 
too late. He came forward as she 
spoke, and stood near her desk. 

“IT am very happy to serve you,” he 
said stiffly. 

Then she smiled quickly, remember- 
ing his reluctance. 

“T hope I shan’t cause you a great 
deal of trouble,” she said. 

Roger Breslin wondered if she could 
possibly understand how he had hated 
the idea of coming to her. He had an- 
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ticipated finding either a haughty lady, 
insolent with confidence of wealth, or a 
silly young woman who would ask im- 
pertinent questions and patronize him. 
He thought he would rather have met 
one of these. A great pity for John 
Prescott’s daughter swept into his heart. 
He had been prepared to evade her 
questioning, and had even considered a 
definite lie, but now, before they spoke, 
he felt quite sure that she must learn 
the truth. 

She asked him to sit near her, and 
resumed her place at the desk, where 
she had many papers spread out before 
her. He looked about him at the beau- 
ty of the room, perfect in plan and de- 
tail as it was, with rich, soft colors 
and its sense of space and light. Here 
she belonged, he thought, with these 
rich things about her, and then he re- 
minded himself sharply that this was, 
in truth, John Prescott’s daughter, that 
this house was John Prescott’s house. 
He felt a sudden impulse to put out his 
hands and take her own within them, 
to brush aside all these incriminating 
papers she had so carefully compiled 
and catalogued. He began, before she 
spoke to him, to realize that she was 
half informed already. 

She flashed a long, searching look into 
his eyes, half conscious of his thought. 
They needed few words, these two; 
there was already understanding be- 
tween them. 

“T find this—-and this,” she said, “and 
then a break. You wrote this letter, I 
believe ?” 

He bent his head, acknowledging it. 
She did not flinch. 

“And then you dropped it,” she said. 
“Will you tell me why ?” 

He did not answer. 

She bent her lithe body toward him, 
laying her hand on his arm, lifting her 
face to his. She saw that his lips were 
trembling. 

“Don’t you see?” she whispered to 
him. “Oh, can’t you understand? 
You’ve got to tell me—you can’t help 
it—I can’t. Won’t you understand? 
It’s—it’s as though you were a surgeon 
with the knife in your hand.” Her 
hand tightened its grasp on his arm. 
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“Tell me,” she said. “I want the 
truth.” 

So he told her, though the words had 
to be forced from his throat, and he did 
not know his own voice as he spoke. It 
was very simple and very ugly, and it 
would have meant State’s prison if it 
had been known. As soon as he found 
what it was he had refused to be used 
in it. He had dropped it and left. He 
had never spoken of it, and had never 
intended to do so. 

Her face did not change as he spoke, 
only when he had finished her head fell 
forward upon her arm, while her hand 
still lay on his sleeve. She stayed there 
for a minute or two that seemed end- 
less. Once he raised his free hand, and 
was about to stroke her hair softly, but 
he stopped before the impulse con- 
quered him. It would not have seemed 
strange for him to do so. He felt as 
though he had always known her, as 
though he had been with her here, in 
her trouble, for a thousand years. The 
room seemed familiar to him, as though 
he had always lived there. 

She drew in her breath with a sharp 
sob, and then she rose and stood a little 
away from him. He could not speak, 
but he rose with her. After he went 
away he remembered that he had heard 
a clock ticking somewhere. 

“You have been very kind,” she said 
to him. Her voice was even and clear, 
but very low. “I can’t say anything 
more now. Will you go, please? And 
will you tell me that you will come 
again? There are other things—I want 
to understand it all. I want to make it 
right. Will you come?” 

She was a tall woman and stately, 
but she appealed to him like a child. 

“You will help me?” she said, and he 
promised that he would. 

He hesitated before saying farewell. 
The commonplace words were so ab- 
surdly out of place. He held out his 
hand to her, and she put hers within it. 

“Day after to-morrow,” she asked 
him, “can you come then? At five in 
the afternoon. Will that be convenient ?” 

He assured her that it would, and told 
himself that it must. She drew her 
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house where he made _ his 
home. Grace Prescott’s gray 
eyes were between him and 
the rest of the world as he 
went, the weight of her hand 
on his arm was a burden that 
pushed aside the other affairs 
of his life. 

He found himself clinging 
to every memory of the inter- 
view he had so dreaded, and 
endeavored to avoid. His 
promise to return to her gave 
him a sort of comfort he 
could hardly have explained. 

Grace’s question regarding 
the Warems awoke in him the 
sense of annoyance that had 
been deepening of late into 
anxiety. He was, in a way, 
bound to the Warems, a tie 
he had not chosen. Mr. 
Warem had been his father’s 
friend; he was himself aware 
of the cause of Mr. Warem’'s 
financial misfortune. He had 
advised Mr. Warem to keep 
out of the Korombo matter, 
but the older man was head- 
strong and_ self-confident. 
Roger felt Mr. Warem had 
been hardly more honest than 
John Prescott was. 

When the Korombo bonds 








fell suddenly in value until 


She stayed there for a minute or two that scemed endless they were sold, at last, for 


hand from his grasp, and held it to her 
throat. 

“One more question,” she — said. 
“These Warems—do you know them?” 

The question was like a light blow in 
his face, but he answered bravely. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes. I live—I am 
boarding now with Mrs. Warem.” 

She did not seem to notice his em- 
barrassment, but bent her head in an- 
swer to some thought she had. 

“T will see you on Thursday, then,” 
she said, and so he left her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
If Roger Breslin had been reluctant 


to enter the home of his old employer, 
he was no more eager to return to the 


very little more than nothing, 
Roger knew why Mr. Warem did not 
commit his loss to public investigation. 
Of course Mrs. Warem and Florence 
did not understand. They were not the 
sort of women to understand. Mr. 
Warem fretted and died, and left his 
wife and his daughter very helpless in 
the world, 

It was Roger who came to them then, 
and told them what to do. He hired a 
house for them, and got them some 
lodgers—four or five men, who were 
willing to pay fairly well for pleasant 
rooms. He had felt it a duty to stay 
there himself, and really paid more 
than he should have, though neither 
Mrs. Warem nor Florence ever thought 
of that. 
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Florence hated stenography, but he 
made her see, at last, that it was the 
only thing she could learn quickly and 
put into use at once. Roger got her a 
place in an office where he was known 
and had some influence, and she did her 
work fairly well, but was not very well 
liked. She hated the change in her so- 
cial conditions, and clung to a foolish 
pride in her remembrance of other days. 

Both Mrs. Warem and_ Florence 
quickly fell into a way of looking to 
Roger for help of all sorts at all times, 
not always convenient or pleasant for 
him. They were the type of women 
who are helpless without a man on 
whom they can lean, and they leaned 
hard. Roger had begun to feel that 
they were making the claim too strong. 
He had an uncomfortable impression 
that he was expected to ask Florence 
to marry him. 

The situation had developed slowly 
during the last three or four years, and 
had become acute by the time he ac- 
cepted the nomination offered him. He 
had hesitated about accepting this, hav- 
ing had little to do with politics, and 
being wholly surprised when it was first 
suggested to him. It had come to him 
through the influence of a man he had 
obliged in a business matter, and who 
had apparently taken a fancy to him. 
Roger had given help to Mr. Morrisy 
so simply and pleasantly that Mr. Mor- 
risy mistook his character, which was 
not a common mistake for Mr. Morrisy 
to make. 

When Mr. Morrisy and a small com- 
pany of his advisers found it would be 
convenient to have, at a point in the city 
government, a man who would work 
quietly without asking disagreeable 
questions, and who was known not to 
be a politician or in any way connected 
with the ring, Mr. Morrisy had_ re- 
marked quietly: “I know the man for 
the place,’ which had great effect upon 
all who heard him. Roger was nomi- 
nated with an ease and celerity that 
rather took away his breath. 

Florence was much elated at this, and 
inclined to be very impatient with his 
hesitation. He was somewhat alarmed 
at the personal tone of her interest, and 


still more so when he observed her 
mother’s calm acceptance of the idea 
that Florence might have something to 
say in the matter. He was impatient 
with himself when he had accepted the 
offer, feeling that he had not been firm 
enough with the women. He was sav- 
agely angry with Bobbie Wilson, who 
warned’ him sagely one morning as they 
went from the house. 

“You'd better look out, old man,” re- 
marked Bobbie, without delicacy, “or 
those women will hook you.” 

He had begun to realize that Flor- 
ence was not more gentle or well-bred 
than the girls among whom she worked, 
and whom she so despised. He real- 
ized that Mrs. Warem was a selfish 
woman of small mind, who, having lost 
the prestige of wealth, had nothing else 
on which she could fall back, and so set 
herself greedily to get all she could in 
this smaller and less desirable world. If 
there was a good maid in the house 
things went fairly well, but when there 
was trouble with servants Roger found 
his rooms neglected, and the halls dusty, 
and the house pervaded with disorder. 

Once or twice the other men there 
spoke to him about it, and he told them 
sharply to make their complaints to 
Mrs. Warem. Every sign, now, that 
he was supposed to have some close 
connection with the landlady touched 
his resentment, and he was_ half 
ashamed of himself for feeling as 
strongly about it as he did. 

Then he had thrown up the nomina- 
tion, nearly at the last minute. Mor- 
risy had suggested to him, very gently, 
one or two things that would be ex- 
pected of him which it seemed well that 
he should know. Of course there were 
scenes. Roger was prepared to meet 
men. He had been giving close atten- 
tion to the political conditions he had 
hitherto almost ignored, and he was 
appalled by what he found. He had not 
reckoned with the women. Mrs. Warem 
met him with tears and Florence with 
reproaches. 

The strain was telling on his nerves, 
and he replied to them more plainly 
than he would have considered right or 
kind a short time before. Florence had 
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left the room in tears, and Mrs. Warem, 
after gently reproving him for having 
so badly treated her daughter, went 
after her. 

That had been the evening before he 
found Grace Prescott’s last note wait- 
ing for him in the pile of mail on his 
desk at his office. The tone of this note 
moved him, and he went to her, unwill- 
ing as he was, and his mind had been 
full of his own affairs as he went. He 
was prepared to meet a woman spoiled 
by wealth, and when he first saw Grace 
his feeling had been an utter surprise. 
He had been dealing with men, and Mrs, 
Warem and Florence represented the 
other sex to him. Grace had made him 
forget his own anxieties for a short 
time. 

As he got out his latchkey, they all 
came pressing back on him again. He 
hesitated before turning the key, and 
then went up the stairs with a sense of 
relief when he found he was not going 
to meet any one on the way. 

He had an appointment that evening 
to meet a group of men of the Reform 
Party to confer on the political situa- 
tion in the city—the ‘best element,” in 
which Mr. Hazlitt’s faith was so se- 
curely placed. Mr. Hazlitt was Roger's 
employer, who stood by him valiantly 
these days. The Reform Party medi- 
tated putting another candidate in the 
field at this late day, relying on the 
popular indignation awakened by the 
revelations following Roger’s resigna- 
tion. They considered that Roger had 
put the situation plainly before the pub- 
lic and was the logical candidate. Roger 
again hesitated. 

“T can’t afford it,” he said. 

They promised to make an effort to 
find the money for necessary expenses, 
but Roger was appalled when he con- 
sidered what would be needed for print- 
ing, hiring halls, and other details. 

Some of this had been explained in 
the papers of the day, and Florence 
had read it, observing with a critical 
eye the pleasant things men said of 
Roger Breslin. [Florence found that he 
was really being praised for giving up 
a good income and some _ perquisites 
for a point of honor. As a matter of 


fact, she so hated being without money 
that she had small scruple concerning 
source. Her father had made his mon- 
ey after she was grown, and lost it in a 
few years, so her brief taste of wealth 
had only whetted her appetite. 

On the whole, she was rather pleased 
with what she read, and she hurried out 
to meet Roger when she heard him com- 
ing downstairs that evening. 

“I want to speak to you,” she said, 
and led him into the drawing-room. 

Xoger hated the drawing-room. Flor- 
ence had spasmodic attacks of interest 
there when she would erect some edifice 
of drapery or decoration, then she 
would become indifferent and leave it 
to fall apart, neglected. She would put 
flowers in the vases, and leave them, 
after they were faded, in the discolored 
water. 

“T just wanted to say,” she explained, 
“that I’m sorry I was so cross. I don’t 
suppose I understood, really. Only, of 
course, I can’t help caring.” 

She was rather affectionate, he 
thought, and he was divided between 
his wish not to be really disagreeable 
and his desire to escape. 

“You are always very good about 
that,” he told her rather lamely. “I 
don’t think you quite understand what 
it all means.” 

“T think I do now,” she said. “I’ve 
been reading the papers. You'll accept 
this offer, of course.” She spoke con- 
fidently. 

Roger edged toward the door. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I can’t say 
yet. I’m going to meet some friends 
now.” 

“You won't do anything without tell- 
ing mother and me about it, will you?” 
she urged. 

“Certainly not,” he said, and could 
have bitten his tongue out as soon as he 
had spoken. This was not at all what 
he wished her to understand. 

“T really must go now,” he said. “I 
am in some haste.” . 

“Then I won’t detain you,” she said 
sweetly, and she went with him to the 
door, and waved good-by to him as lie 
went down the steps. 
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CHAPTER V. 


After he had left her, Grace stood a 
long time staring at the door through 
which he went, her senses numbed in 
wonder at the new aspect life offered. 
She turned at last to the scattered pa- 
pers littering her desk, and the familiar 
figures greeted her as though they, too, 
had suddenly grown wise. 

The first conscious thought she 
wrestled with was that she could not 
reverence her father’s memory. She 
was not the temperament to feel herself 
soiled through his sin. She had always 
lived so independently that she had 
never grown to feel the ties that make 
another’s thought or action half our 
own, The lonely child had grown to be 
a reserved, lonely girl without placing 
strong affections anywhere. Fanny 
Morris had won more from her than 
any other person, in great measure be- 
cause Fanny was intuitive enough to 
pierce through the veil of her reserve. 
Fanny was also wise enough to under- 
stand when Grace’s sudden confidences 
or shy expressions of affection were 
quickly hidden by a cold, indifferent 
manner. 

Grace stood before her desk, remem- 
bering the man who had sat there and 
touched her very soul with his kind, 
steady eyes, and she felt suddenly that 
she had never lived before; that on this 
day the world was born anew. Her 
eyes had been touched by the knowledge 
of good and of evil, and her loneliness 
assailed her as in the old days, but both 
were met by a clear consciousness that 
she had changed, and that new thoughts, 
and a new hope, and a new comfort 
had dawned in her soul. The girl had 
grown to a woman quickly; her strange 
life had lent itself to make the revela- 
tion marked. 

The papers hurt her as she looked at 
them. 

“T would have loved your memory 
if I could,” she whispered softly to the 
father she had never known. 

He had wanted a boy, she remem- 
bered. He had never forgiven her for 
being a girl child. And then she told 
herself again that Roger Breslin was 
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coming back to her, and coming willing- 
ly this time. 

She put the papers into place me- 
chanically. She looked over the rows 
of figures, and computed various sums. 
Most of this money went to Mrs. 
Warem. She would find the other peo- 
ple. Then her heart stood still. Had 
Roger Breslin owned any of these 
bonds? Why not? Perhaps her father 
had wronged him. The personal touch 
of guilt came near her then. She was 
being drawn into the heart of the world 
instead of standing outside alone, look- 
ing on. 

She put out her hand again as it had 
lain upon his arm. It fell upon the desk 
and the incriminating papers, but she 
found comfort in the memory it re- 
vived. She looked about the room, and 
out beyond into the world of life to 
come. And through the shame of it all, 
and through the loneliness to which she 
had grown used, and out of all the 
empty past, she knew her freed soul 
had begun to live. 

She met Fanny quietly. 

“What I feared is true,” she said in 
that calm tone the girls had thought so 
haughty. 

Fanny understood and waited. lan- 
ny felt that she spent a good deal of her 
time waiting, but she knew her silence 
would bring more than questions could. 

“None of this Korombo money is 
mine,” said Grace. “I shall give it back. 
Mr. Breslin knows all about it.” Still 
Fanny waited. Grace turned to her 
slowly. “What a horrible thing money 
is!” she exclaimed, her whole body 
shrinking as from a physical wrong. 
“Isn't it dreadful, Fanny ?” ’ 

“Yes,” said Fanny practically, “but 
it’s pretty dreadful not to have enough 
of it. You don’t know about that. I 
think I can understand that, when peo- 
ple have been very poor and then get 
money, the fear of returning poverty 
might create a kind of madness. You 
told me once your father had been 
poor.” 

“Yes,” said Grace. ‘When he was a 
young man he was very poor—but— 
oh, Fanny! I wish he had stayed poor.” 
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Fanny drew a chair toward the open 
fire. 

“Sit there,” she said, “and tell me 
about Mr. Breslin. What is he like? 
I’ve been reading what the papers have 
to say about him, and he sounds inter- 
esting.” 

Grace flushed softly, and answered 
half shyly, with a slight hesitation. 

“T thought he was—very nice,” she 
said slowly. 

Fanny’s eyes went wide for a minute, 
but Grace did not see them. Fanny 
smiled quietly. ‘I wonder if that isn’t 
exactly what she needs,” she thought, 
and she planned to observe Mr. Bres- 
lin upon his next visit. 

When Roger Breslin came again the 
sense of order in the house fell on his 
senses pleasantly. He had begun to 
loathe Mrs. Warem’s lodgings. He 
shrank from the idea of having Grace 
and Florence Warem meet, and hoped 
it would not prove necessary. As he 
went up the stair he recalled, with a 
half smile, the reluctance with which 
he had come before. 

Grace offered him her hand in cor- 
dial greeting. He admired her com- 
posure with the passionate appreciation 
of a man who is accustomed to ungov- 
erned emotion in women, and is grate- 
ful for peace. She was a little pale, he 
thought, with a wave of pity for her; 
but she wasn’t shrinking from the truth 
because the truth was unpleasant. She 
came at once to the point of their last 
meeting. 

“T will say nothing to you of what 
has been,” she said. ‘My father is dead, 
and no one shall condemn him in my 
presence.” 

Her delicate chin was lifted, and her 
gray eyes on fire for a minute. He was 
conscious of a subtle change in her. 
She continued quietly: 

“You see mine is not wholly a simple 
task. I must use all this money as 
wisely as lam able. Some of it, I find, 
does not belong to me, and that I give 
back gladly ; but it must be returned in 
a way that brings no reflection on my 
father’s name.” Her voice broke, and 
she paused for a minute, and then went 
on bravely: ‘These Korombo bonds— 


you know where they were bought— 
from whom?” 

“Yes,” he told her. He drew a little 
notebook from his pocket. “I have 
kept that,’ he said, “as I keep many 
things, in a kind of order. There were 
two thousand bonds, and twelve hun- 
dred of them belonged to Mr. Warem. 
I have some reason to believe that Mr. 
Warem’s manner of obtaining them was 
not altogether scrupulous.” 

“That isn’t my affair,” she said. 

“No,” he admitted, “and I don’t be- 
lieve Mrs. Warem would ever under- 
stand. The others were in lots of from 
three to thirty. I have most of the 
names here.” 

Grace raised her eyes to his. 

“Is your name among them?” she 
asked, holding her breath as she waited 
for his answer. 

It came in a sudden flush that swept 
over the man’s face. She put out her 
hand to him, 

“T understand,” she said. “Will you 
tell me how much it was?” 

His teeth were set upon his lower lip. 

“T hadn’t meant he began to 
say, but she stopped him with a sad lit- 
tle smile. 

“T understand,” she said again. 

He spoke with intensity. 

“It was a very small sum,” he said, 
“and I beg you not to speak or think of 
it again. This thing has caused us both 
pain. Will you let that part of it drop, 
please?” 

She turned to her papers, and 
showed him what she had done. He 
was amazed to find how well she un- 
derstood it all. 

“IT thought I was going to find an 
empty-headed society lady,” he told her, 
smiling. 

She looked at him gravely. 

“T can never be that,” she said. 

Then she told him briefly of her 
childhood. She could not have said why 
she found it so easy to speak to him of 
herself. They quite forgot the papers 
for a time. When they came back to 
them they worked over them with com- 
mon interest. She told him of other 
things that troubled her, and he prom- 
ised to help her. Grace arranged to 
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“How dreadfully businesslike!” she excliimed, waving her muff at the desk. 


give Mrs. Warem and Florence each 
half of the twelve hundred Korombo 
bonds, and asked him to be her messen- 
ger to them. He found it difficult to 
speak to her of the Warems. 

“I think he doesn't quite like them,” 
Grace told herself, 

She accepted his service almost with- 
out question, and he was glad to have 
it so. When they had made this matter 
clear, she spoke to him of his own af- 
fairs. 

“You see, I’ve been reading the pa- 
pers,” she said. “I hope you will ac- 
cept this second nomination.” 

“T don’t know,’ he answered. “I 
don’t know.” 

“Why do you hesitate?” she asked. 
“Isn't it wise? Don’t they need you? 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing to have an 
honest man at just this point?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. ‘A man who is 
willing to fight could do a great deal 
right there—but—well, it ought to be 
a rich man. We haven’t money to cover 
the expenses of the campaign. You've 
no idea what it costs, and I simply 
haven't the money to put into it.” 


She turned to him with wide, glad 
eyes. 

“Why, I could do that,” she said. 
“No, don’t stop me. Don't you see?” 

And then her gray eyes were filled 
suddenly with unaccustomed tears. She 
threw up her chin with the pretty mo- 
tion he had learned to look for. 

“If I were to offer a sum of money 
for a hospital or an orphan asylum or 
a home for stray cats, you would call 
it a beautiful charity and say it was 
right and good, but when | say: ‘Take 
this money, and fight evil in the city 
where I live; this money that is a bur- 
den and a shame to me,’ you draw back, 
and say you cannot touch it.” She drew 
in her breath sharply. ‘‘And there is 
that,” she said, “of which you have 
said I must not speak.” 

He saw her standing alone, sur- 
rounded by perplexities, looking with 
clear eyes upon her ill-gotten wealth. 
He understood the place that he was 
asked to fill, and all the fighting blood in 
him was throbbing to meet the chal- 
lenge. He found himself telling her the 
whole situation, claiming her interest, 
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thrilling to feel she wanted to fight it 
with him. She was comforted by the 
claim he made upon her attention. 

They had quite forgotten the rest of 
the world when a light tap came at the 
door, and a servant came with a card. 

“It’s Miss Grantley,” said Susan, and 
Adele Grantley came just behind. 

“T thought I’d come right up,” said 
Adele. “I wasn’t going to be poked 
off in any reception room.” She kissed 
Grace on both cheeks. “If you would 
ever get to see any one, I wouldn't have 
to do all the visiting. And is Miss Mor- 
ris in? Oh, I didn’t know—Susan 
didn’t say you had visitors.” 

Adele greeted Roger Breslin sweetly, 
and fluttered to the fire as Grace turned 
on the lights, making a very pretty pic- 
ture, wrapped as she was in white furs, 
with long, drooping white plumes on her 
hat. 

“How dreadfully businesslike!’ she 
exclaimed, waving her muff at the desk. 
“Tsn’t Grace quite too clever, Mr.—er 
— Oh, yes. Mr. Breslin. Isn’t she 
too wonderful? Doing all this by her- 
self? Papa thinks it’s quite too much, 
quite a mistake, my dear. He has said 
so more than once.” 

Adele was about as severe as a snow- 
bird might be, fluttering in through the 
window. Roger smiled involuntarily 
as he watched her; she was so grace- 
ful and inconsequent, although, withal, 
more shrewd than he would have sus- 
pected. 

Grace pushed a low chair near the 
hearth for her. 

“Sit there,’ she said, ‘and loosen 
your furs. It is very good of you to 
come to see me. I get out so seldom 
these days.” 

“But you ought to,” protested Adele, 
like the snowbird ruffling its plumes. 
“Shouldn’t she, Mr. Breslin? Oh, I 
hope I’m not sending you away.” 

Her personality quite filled the room 
as he said his good-bys. He was half 
annoyed for the minute, but his nerves 
grew quiet as Grace followed him into 
the hall. 

“Ts it too much for me to ask you to 
come to-morrow ?” she asked. “I do so 
want to get this thing settled. And I 








want to hear about your meeting to- 
night.” 

So he promised gladly and left her. 

“He’s very nice to look at,’ was 
Adele’s comment when Grace returned. 
“Who is he, dear? One of your law- 
yers? I thought papa and Mr, Graham 
were doing all that.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

He told Mrs. Warem and Florence 
that evening before he went out to his 
political meeting. He rapped at the 
door of Mrs. Warem’s sitting room, 
which opened to him at once, and he 
found Florence and her mother both 
there. They greeted him affectionately, 
and he felt rather hypocritical as he 
replied. 

“T have something to tell you,” he 
said, 

“Ts it about the nomination?” asked 
Florence. “Are you going to refuse this 
one, too? 

“You aren't going to let this one go, 
too,” pleaded Mrs. Warem. 

Then he saw they had an evening 
paper which had come out with large 
type to declare the necessity for a gen- 
eral city housecleaning. The matter in 
which he found himself concerned had 
by this time become a public scandal, 
and he was being pictured by the press 
in cartoons as St. George slaying the 
dragon, and other devices to satisfy the 
public taste. Florence was pleased with 
the prominence he had attained, and in- 
clined to have more faith in him, but 
Mrs. Warem was afraid he might lose 
what he did not.grasp. 

*No—no,” he replied to both ques- 
tions. “It’s not about the nominations, 
and I’m not going to refase this one. 
It’s about an investment that Mr. War- 
em made a short time before his death, 
and which turned out rather badly.” 

Then he explained briefly how Grace 
Prescott had learned of the Korombo 
deal. He softened the bitter side of the 
story, and shielded John Prescott as 
well as he could. Neither Mrs. Warem 
nor [‘lorence paid much attention to the 
real business, but they were eager about 
the money. 
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“Then she’s got to give it up,” ex- 
claimed Florence. 

“No,” he replied sharply. ‘She 
needn’t give it up unless she wants to. 
The law is on her side as far as that 
goes now. But she is very conscien- 
tious and liberal, and she believes there 
was some’’—he reached for a word and 
found—‘misunderstanding—and she 
gives you the benefit of that.” 

“That's all very well,” said Florence, 
“but if the money is ours it’s no more 
than she ought to do. I think it’s dread- 
ful that mistakes like that can be made.” 

“We'll move right out of this neigh- 
borhood,” said Mrs. Warem. 

“I shall never go into that office 
again,” declared Florence. Dear, 
dear, how nice it will be to go back 
where we belong!” 

‘“Let’s go to a hotel for a while,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Warem. ‘I’m so tired of 
the care of a house.” 

Roger stood looking at them with re- 
pulsion that deepened as he heard. He 
turned at last to leave them. 

“I’m due at this meeting at nine 
o'clock,” he explained. ‘Miss Prescott 
will have the papers ready to-morrow, 
and I will bring them to you for the 
necessary signatures. It won't take long 
to settle, she understands the business 
perfectly.” 

“What is she like?” asked Florence. 

He could not bring himself to speak 
of Grace Prescott to them. 

“She’s a lady,” he replied briefly, 
“and a very clever and good woman, I 
must go now.” 

And so he left them. 

At the meeting that evening, he 
agreed to accept the nomination on an 
independent ticket, and the fight was 
planned. He was thoroughly excited 
and roused to action, but the expense of 
the thing weighed on him. Mr. Hazlitt 
was to hire a hall for one mass meeting, 
the owner of one large hall offered his 
place for another, but the amount need- 
ed for such a hasty campaign was large, 
and Roger’s mind was full of calcula- 
tions. 

There was much interest in the con- 
dition throughout the city, the feeling 
growing general in support of the inde- 
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pendent candidates who seemed to have 
a fair chance of being elected on one of 
those waves of popular sentiment that 
are so apt to leave the officeholder 
eventually stranded in the stronghold 
of the enemy for lack of continued sup- 
port. 

They worked and planned well into 
the night, and when Roger went to his 
rooms at last the house was quiet, and 
he met no one. His last waking thought 
was one of thankfulness that the time 
had come when he need not stay under 
the same roof with Mrs. Warem and 
her daughter ; he felt released from the 
bond that had so fretted him. 

He was out early the next morning 
attending to some political business be- 
fore he went to the office. Mr. Hazlitt 
had engaged a clerk to help him in the 
office routine, but the day was full of 
work, and he was still at his desk at 
five o’clock, though it was Saturday, 
and most of the men had left at two. 
Mr. Hazlitt came in to him, looking 
somewhat annoyed. 

“There's been an oversight here, Mr. 
Breslin,’ said Mr. Hazlitt. “I can’t un- 
derstand it, but here are two thousand 
dollars that were not put in the safe. It 
was paid after twelve; Burnett brought 
it to me with some papers. I can’t un- 
derstand why he didn’t attend to it him- 
self. He said something about its be- 
ing too late for the banks. I was very 
busy, and didn’t quite understand him. 
Now I can’t open the safe. Do you 
know the combination?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Roger. 

Mr. Hazlitt frowned. 

“Such business never occurred in my 
office before,” he said sharply. “I don't 
understand Burnett.” 

“T'll look him up, if you like, sir,” 
said Roger. “Were you going out of 
town over Sunday ?” 

“Tuxedo,” replied Mr. Hazlitt. 

“Tf you are willing to leave the mon- 
ey with me, I’ll either find Burnett or 
ask Williams to let us use his safe.” 

“Perhaps that would be best,” said 
Mr. Hazlitt. He was looking at his 
watch. “I’ve got to hurry if I get my 
train. I'll leave it to you, Breslin.” 
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And he gave Roger the money, and 
left him. 

Roger had finished his letters, and 
was about to leave the office when Mr. 
Burnett entered. Mr. Burnett seemed a 
little surprised to find him there. 

“You're just the man I want,” said 
Roger, smiling. ‘What’s the combina- 
tion to the safe?” 

Mr. Burnett looked at him sharply, 
a look Roger resented. 

“Mr. Hazlitt has left with me a sum 
of money you neglected to care for,” 
he explained. “I promised either to find 
you and learn the combination or take it 
to Williams and ask him to keep it for 
us.” 

“Two right, three left, half right, and 
left,’ said Mr. Burnett. “I'll open it 
for you.” 

Which he did, and Roger put the en- 
velope in the safe. 

Mr. Burnett had some letters in his 
hand; he laid them on Rogers’ desk. 

“Will you look these over, please?” 
he said. “I’m in rather a hurry. They 
may need some attention.” 

Roger was surprised and annoyed. 
Mr. Burnett held the first place in the 
office under Mr. Hazlitt, but he had 
never before taken such a tone in speak- 
ing to his subordinate. He was gone 
before Roger could protest, and Roger 
looked over the letters, which were un- 
important, flushing with resentment. He 
laid them aside, and left the place, meet- 
ing Michael, the janitor, in the hall. 

“You here yet, Mike?” he said, as he 
passed. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Michael. “Mr. 
Burnett told me to stay as long as there 
was any one in the building.” 

“T wonder why?” thought Roger, and 
then forgot about it in his other inter- 
eSts. 

He went uptown to Grace Prescott as 
soon as he could, and he was conscious 
as he went that the goal of all he wished 
was there; only he hated the barrier her 
wealth seemed to set up between them. 

She seemed to be happier, he thought, 
than he had seen her before. She had 


spent the morning with her lawyer, and 
the papers were ready for the neces- 
sary signatures. 


When they had spoken 
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of this, and touched upon other matters 
where she wanted his advice, she lifted 
an envelope from her desk, half smiling 
at him, then growing very serious. 

“I wish you would take this,” she 
said. ‘Please listen to me! I would 
not even think of offering to pay you 
for what you have done for me. It 
simply doesn’t seem to me as though I 
could. I know you wouldn’t want it. 
But I really care about this election. 
I’ve read every word in every paper I 
can get, and it means so much. You 
say your friend, Mr. Hazlitt, will hire 
a hall for one of your meetings. Why 
can’t your friend, Grace Prescott, hire 
another? A hall, and a band of music, 
and a few posters—that’s all! I be- 
lieve it is for my city as much as though 
I gave to a public charity. I hate the 
word charity, don’t you? But you 
know what | mean.” 

Roger shook his head slowly, hating 
to refuse her anything. She bent for- 
ward in her chair, trying to explain to 
him just what she felt, and they both 
were startled at this minute by Adele 
Grantley’s voice in the hall. 

“Dear me, Mr. Breslin, do you come 
every day, too? Grace will be getting 
tired of us both, won't you, dear?” 

But Grace denied this, and bade them 
both welcome, and Adele sat by the fire 
again with her white furs pushed back 
and her little feet in their gray shoes 
planted on the floor before her as she 
leaned forward earnestly. 

“I’m so interested in you, Mr. Bres- 
lin, you can’t think,” she assured him. 
“T read all the papers this morning, and 
I got so excited. I think this election 
is perfectly lovely, don’t you?” 

Roger smiled at her with the pleasure 
one takes in a child. 

“T wish you’d come to see me,” Adele 
ranon., “I just love to have interesting 
people come to my home. I'd like to 
have a salon, like those adorable old 
French ones, you know. Grace, dear, I 
want you to come to dinner to-morrow 
night. Now, don’t tell me you can’t, 
because you simply must.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t, dear,” said Grace. 
“We are expecting Fanny’s mother to- 
night, and I couldn't run away and 
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leave her the very first day. She’s such 
a dear, motherly thing, and I’m so hap- 
py to have her.” 

Grace quite unconsciously looked to 
Roger for sympathy, which he quite as 
unconsciously gave her. Neither of 
them realized that Adele was watching 
them, with her small head cocked on 
one side, like an interested sparrow. 

Roger rose to leave them, and Adele 
held out her hand, protesting. 

“You always leave just as I come,” 
she accused him. 

“You shouldn’t come just as I am 
leaving,” he told her laughingly. 

Adele turned discreetly to the fire, 
and Grace went with him into the hall. 

“Will you come to-morrow to meet 
Mrs. Morris?” she asked shyly, like a 
little girl, He promised gladly. 

Then she looked up at him, and he 
saw that her eyes were wet with tears, 
He was deeply moved. She held an en- 
velope in her hand. She slipped it in his 
overcoat pocket, and held out her hand 
to him, 

“Please,” she whispered. 

Looking full into her eyes that fell 
before his own, he lifted her hand to his 
lips, and left her. 

“I’m just crazy about him,” declared 
Adele, when Grace returned to her. 

“Does he come every day? Isn't it too 
romantic for words? I do hope he'll 
be elected, he’s so good-looking. I think 
women ought to take more interest in 
politics and things.” 

Adele chattered for a few minutes, 
and then fluttered away, after an affec- 
tionate farewell. Grace did not wholly 
understand why Adele Grantley had 
suddenly become so friendly and_ in- 
formal, but there was a ring of sincer- 
ity through the girl's chatter, a real 
sweetness, that was comforting to 
Grace, who was always moved when 
people seemed to like her; so she ac- 
cepted the proffered affection gladly. 

Adele dined out that night, and it 
happened that her left-hand neighbor 
was Mr. Burnett. So intricately are the 
threads of our fate woven that when 
Adele’s partner, a young journalist with 
more ambition than achievement to his 
credit as yet, spoke of the coming elec- 
4 
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tion, and the political situation general- 
ly, and mentioned Roger Breslin’s name, 
Mr. Burnett made the mistake of per- 
mitting himself to sniff lightly. 

“All wrong, I take it,” said Mr. Bur- 
nett. “Breslin can’t afford that sort of 
thing. He’s put himself in opposition 
to the most powerful men in the city. 
He isn’t big enough himself.” 

“It takes a preity big man to make 
the stand he has,” argued the jour- 
nalist. 

“It takes a lot of money, and Breslin 
hasn't got it. His advisers are mistaken, 
I think. They’re spoiling him. He’s 
getting conceited.” 

Adele’s small nose was gently ele- 
vated at this point. She looked coldly 
upon Mr. Burnett. 

“Mr. Breslin is a particular friend 
of mine,” she announced in a tone that 
could be heard the whole length of the 
table. 

She then gave Mr. Burnett a view of 
her shoulder for the rest of the meal, 
to the great satisfaction of the jour- 
nalist who adored her and waned for 
his promotion as men hope for heaven. 

“T think he’s perfectly horrid,’ Adele 
whispered severely. “Do you know 
Mr. Breslin?” 

“Not really. I’ve interviewed him, 
you know, and I think he’s all right.” 

“He’s a great friend of a dear friend 
of mine. It’s the most romantic thing. 
I do love romantic things, don’t you?” 
And the rising young journalist admit- 
ted that he did. 

Now it is quite possible that Mr. 
Wescott, who was the journalist, would 
have paid small attention to the portly, 
middle-aged gentleman who sat on 
Adele Grantley’s left if Adele had not 
chosen to become offended with him. 
As it was, he regarded Mr. Burnett 
with the sort of attention that stamps 
a personality upon one’s memory. 

So it happened that later that night, 
or early the next morning, to be quite 
accurate, when Mr. Peter Wescott was 
out in the city bent upon following up a 
clew he thought he had discovered in 
connection with a house of no signifi- 
cant appearance on Thirty-seventh 
Street, he saw a short, stout gentle- 
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at once moved to a 














fashionable hotel up- 
town. The house was 
left in some confu- 
sion, but two of the 
lodgers moved out the 
same day, and the 
others were going. 

Florence had been 
so absorbed in certain 
changes and additions 
she was making to 
her wardrobe and 
manner of life that 
she had not given 
Roger much time or 
attention. Roger felt 
that she was not 
treating her former 
employer fairly in 
leaving him -so 
abruptly, but she re- 
fused to consider any 
obligation not directly 
connected with her 
preferences, and paid 
no attention to his 
suggestion that she 
should continue going 
to her office for a few 
days. 

When she bade him 
farewell on leaving, 
she had already half 
decided that she 
might do better than 








“We've got ’em, old man!” he cried. 


man, of apparent middle age, walking 
with that hint of a coming stiffness of 
joints not uncommon among men of his 
class, produce a latchkey and admit him- 
self to the suspected house. 

“It’s Burnett, or I’ll eat my hat,” 
murmured Mr. Peter Wescott, and 
Adele would have been delighted if she 
could have known how the plot thick- 
ened. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Roger was very happy when he went 
to his office on Monday morning. The 
Korombo bonds had been transferred 
to Mrs. Warem and Florence, who had 


marry him, but she 
was pleased with the 
prominence of his po- 
sition during these days, and she did 
not wholly relinquish the half-affection- 
ate manner of possession which so an- 
noyed him. 

“You'll come up to see us at once, of 
course,’ she said. “Come in for din- 
ner to-night, can’t you? We won't keep 
you late.” 

He excused himself from setting any 
time for a visit, but promised to call 
very soon. He went out with Florence 
and her mother to the cab that was to 
take them away, and he was half angry 
as he observed their expensive dresses 
and the orchids pinned on Florence’s 
muff, 
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He was a little late at the office, but 
he knew Mr. Hazlitt would not mind 
that. He had dined with Grace Pres- 
cott the day before, and, though he had 
had no word alone with her, his heart 
and mind were full of the joy of her 
presence. He had yielded about the 
money, after a stiff struggle with him- 
self, and had given the sum, fifteen 
hundred dollars, to the finance commit- 
tee of his party, at a meeting held late 
on Sunday night. He was beginning to 
feel the satisfaction of a man whose 
opinion is received with respect by other 
men. He was to make a speech at a 
mass meeting on Tuesday evening, and 
had spent half the night planning what 
he would say. 

Mr. Burnett met him as he came in. 

He noticed at once a curious expres- 
sion in Mr. Burnett's eyes, and Mr. 
Burnett’s voice was strangely soft and 
gentle as he remarked in reply to 
Roger’s greeting: 

“Mr. Hazlitt would like to see you at 
once in his private office, Mr. Breslin.” 

Roger did not understand the man’s 
face or manner, but he was vaguely 
disturbed as he went. He thought one 
or two of the clerks looked up at him as 
he went by, and when he came into Mr. 
Hazlitt’s presence he found that gentle- 
man a veritable picture of bewildered 
distress. 

“TI feel sure you can explain this 
thing, my boy,” said Mr. Hazlitt, rising 
to meet him. 

He grasped Roger’s hand, and laid 
his arm about Roger’s shoulder, looking 
into his face with kind, searching eyes. 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Haz- 
litt,” said Roger. 

Mr. Hazlitt waited a minute, looking 
both grieved and troubled. 

“My boy,” he said at last, “that two 
thousand dollars is not in the safe this 
morning. What did you do with it?” 

For an instant Roger felt darkness 
closing about him, a great roaring filled 
his ears, and Mr. Hazlitt’s voice sound- 
ed far away and indistinct. 

“T’m perfectly sure you can explain it. 
I told Burnett I knew it was all right. 
I’ve trusted you as though you were my 


son,’ 
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Then Roger began to realize he was 
awake. He found his voice, and his 
mind began to grow clear. 

“I put that money in the safe Satie 
day afternoon just after you left,” he 
said. “Mr. Burnett came back, and 
opened the safe for me. Didn't he tell 
you that?” 

Mr. Hazlitt regarded him sharply. 

“But Mr. Burnett went away, and 
left you in the building,” he said. 
“Michael says you were the last person 
to leave the building.” 

The rest of the day went by like a 
dream to Roger. There were unsatis- 
factory councils at which he found little 
to say other than what he had said at 
first. Mr. Burnett was noncommittal, 
but firm in his reiteration that he had 
left Roger alone in the office after put- 
ting the money in the safe. Mr. Burnett 
also inquired, after apparent hesitation, 
if it were true that Roger had given a 
large sum to the financing of his party. 

The evening papers made the most of 
the situation. Mr. Hazlitt had tried to 
keep the matter still, clinging with the 
pitiful affection of an old man to his 
hope that all would be explained. Mr. 
Burnett had no such faith, as the re- 
porters soon discovered. Mr. Hazlitt 
begged Roger to tell where he had got- 
ten the money he gave to his party fund, 
but Roger resolved to accept anything 
that might come to him-before bringing 
Grace Prescott’s name into the affair. 
He knew very well what Mr. Morrisy 
and his kind would be capable of in- 
ferring in the heat of a contested elec- 
tion and a threatened supremacy. 

Roger soon found how easily the tide 
of public sentiment is made to ebb and 
flow, following an inconstant moon. 
Mr. Morrisy’s organs were not slow to 
take advantage of the position, and the 
newsboys were busy half the night with 
extra editions, purporting to reveal new 
villainies on the part of a pretended re- 
former. The candidates of the regular 
parties were pictured with halos by 
contrast. 

In the evening Roger was called to the 
telephone more than once, and at least 
once by Adele Grantley, who had formed 
her opinion without waste of time. 
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“J just wanted to say, Mr. Breslin,” 
she told him, “that I don’t believe one 
word of this story, and I had no idea 
people could be so unscrupulous. I be- 
lieve it’s that horrid Mr. Burnett. I 
knew he was a cat the minute I looked 
at him. I think women ought to be in 
politics; they have so much intuition 
about things like that. Don’t you trust 
him one minute. I wish I had said that 
to you before.” Then she interrupted 
Roger’s thanks by saying: “I’m going 
right out to see Grace. I know she 
won't believe it, either. It’s perfectly 
ridiculous, and I shall say so to every 
one I meet. Good-by.” 

Roger actually smiled as he hung up 
the receiver, curiously comforted in 
spite of himself, 

Adele Grantley was quite accus- 
tomed to doing as she pleased. What 
she pleased seldom troubled her father, 
who supplied all the money she wanted, 
and, when he was not too deeply en- 
gaged in other matters, regarded her 
with an indulgent pride. She was very 
affectionate, and really had more sense 
than was usually believed of her. She 
responded with enthusiasm to any cause 
that appealed to her sympathies, and her 
attention to Grace Prescott had origi- 
nally sprung from the fact that she had 
heard old Mr. Graham speak harshly of 
Grace’s attention to her father’s busi- 
ness affairs. 

She had gone at once to see Grace, 
and had recognized, with quick femi- 
nine comprehension, the sadness in 
Grace Prescott’s eyes. 

“We're both pretty much alone,” 
Adele said to herself. ‘Men never un- 
derstand about that.” 

She felt immediately that Grace was 
doing what she believed to be right, and 
though she would not probably have 
been able to understand it all herself, 
she gave Grace her whole-hearted sym- 
pathy and affection. 

After she had telephoned to Roger 
Breslin, Adele ordered an electric run- 
about brought to the door. She would 
run it herself, she said. The old aunt 
who lived with her never asked any 
questions ; the servants were used to her 
vagaries, and adored her. She went out 


alone, and ran the car at once to Grace 
Prescott’s home, taking the evening pa- 
pers with her. 

“It would be just like Grace not to 
have seen them,” she told herself. 

But she was wrong. Grace had seen 
them. 

Mrs. Warem’s card had been sent up 
to Grace that afternoon, and Mrs. 
Warem, in her new clothes, was very 
elegant and rather patronizing. She 
was a simple-minded woman who had 
no thought of being malicious, but when 
she saw the splendor of Grace Pres- 
cott’s home she began to reckon up the 
things she had herself in which to take 
pride and gird herself against the em- 
barrassment that assailed her as Grace 
came down to meet her. The morning 
papers had said pleasant things of 
Roger, so Mrs. Warem grasped this as 
one of the supports for her position. 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s a great satisfac- 
tion to us, of course. I think Florence 
worried at first because it would cost so 
much, but, of course, getting our money 
back makes that all right.” 

Miss Prescott felt a sudden desire 
for air. She felt the blood rushing to 
her face. She did not know what she 
could say in answer, and she heard her 
own voice as though some one else were 
speaking. 

“Of course your daughter would be 
interested,” she found herself saying. 

“Oh, yes. She and Roger have been 
together since they were children. I 
don’t suppose either of them would 
know what to do without the other.” 

Grace never knew just how Mrs. 
Warem got through her visit and left. 
All the old weight of loneliness had 
come back to her, bringing seven other 
devils of shame and despair. She could 
not meet Fanny’s eyes, and went to her 
room to fight herself into composure. 

When she came down into the library, 
she found Fanny and Mrs. Morris deep 
in the evening papers. They were so 
agitated they did not notice any change 
in Grace’s manner. 

“Oh, my dear, this is dreadful!” said 
Fanny. 

Grace, taking the paper from her 
hand, read what it had to say. She had 
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a 
never been demonstrative, and was ac- 
customed to hide all her feeling, but 
now she put her head on Fanny’s shoul- 
der and wept hysterically. Mrs. Morris 
patted her gently. 

“You don’t believe it, of course,” said 
Mrs. Morris. 

“Of course I don’t believe it,” said 
Grace fiercely. “It’s my fault. He 
didn’t want to touch the money, and I 
made him.” 

“You made him!” gasped Mrs. Mor- 
ris. 

And then Grace told them what she 
knew of the situation. 

“And I don’t believe the rest,” she 
added hotly. “I shall telephone to the 
papers, and explain.” 

“You'd better communicate with him 
first,” advised Fanny. ‘Send him a 
note by messenger. That’s better some- 
times than telephoning.” 

So Grace had sent her note to Roger 
at his lodgings before Adele came to 
her. Adele's embrace was comforting. 

“You ought to go to him,” declared 
Adele. 

Grace shook her head. 

“T believe I would if I dared,’ she 
admitted. 

“I'd dare,” said Adele. 

And Grace smiled at her, but even as 
she smiled she remembered that it was 
Florence Warem who had the right to 
go to him. She told herself miserably 
that she could only explain where he 
had got the money he gave for the 
campaign, and then put him out of her 
life. 

Adele stayed for half an hour, and 
then went on, starting for home. But 
she was excited, and the cold air came 
pleasantly upon her face. When she 
came to the corner she turned her car 
deliberately from the street to the ave- 
nue. 

“T don’t want to go in,” she said to 
herself. 

She flew over the pavement. A po- 
liceman held up his hand in warning, 
and she lessened the speed slightly. She 
was going toward a current of life, into 
a crowded street. Her keen eyes swept 
over the mass of people on the sidewalk, 
and then suddenly she saw some one 


she knew. She steered the runabout to 
the curb, and called softly: 

“Oh, Mr. Wescott!’ and Peter Wes- 
cott started, and turned quickly, and 
looked upon a wholly unexpected vision. 

“Are you alone?” he asked. 

“\WVon’t you get in?’ she said, 

“That I will, if you don’t mind tak- 
ing me. Wait a minute—there he is— 
excuse me.” And Mr. Peter Wescott 
took the steering gear gently from her 
hand. : 

Peter was excited, and it suited Adele 
that he should be. She was aware that 
he was almost ignoring her. He turned 
the corner slowly, keeping his eyes on 
the crowd. 

“Are we following some one?” whis- 
pered Adele. 

He nodded, without looking at her. 

“I’m keeping my eye on Burnett,” he 
explained. 

Adele entered into the plan with en- 
thusiasm. 

“There’s some crooked work going 
on,” he said. “I’ve been watching for 
some time, but I couldn’t prove it, but 
I've got the police ready now, and if 
I can catch Burnett going into that 
house it'll be raided in five minutes. 
Jove, I'd like to catch him there!” 

“IT see him,’ squealed Adele softly. 
“There he goes.” 

Mr. Burnett was not a conspicuous 
figure in the crowd. He went his way 
quietly, now quickening his pace a little, 
now stopping to look in a shop window, 
once or twice he looked at his watch, 
They saw him signal for a cab. 

“Now we'll follow that,’ murmured 
Peter. 

Adele fairly wriggled in her excite- 
ment. 

“I'm not going to take you too far,” 
said Peter suddenly. “Perhaps I’ve no 
business to take you at all, but I couldn't 
help getting in here when I saw you, 
and the car’s been useful certainly.” 

They were running steadily about 
half a block behind Mr. Burnett's cab. 

“T’ve .been at his heels since two 
o'clock this morning,” said Peter Wes- 
cott. 

“Why, that’s perfectly dreadful,” 
cried Adele. ‘You'll be ill!” 
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“IT guess I can stay awake for twenty- 
four hours when it’s necessary,” said 
Peter. “If he’s gambling on that P. and 
H. deal—and I’m dead sure there’s a 
wire tapper at work in this city—he’s 
had use for more than two thousand 
dollars the last two or three days, all 
right. They’ve got a pool room, and I 
think I’ve spotted it. If he’s in it, he'll 
have to get into communication to- 
night, for the thing’s getting desperate. 
I've been watching ‘em. Look—he’s 
stopping.” 

Peter ran the car into the shadow at 
the curb in the middle of the block, and 
covered the lights with the robe. Mr. 
Burnett’s cab was stopping. Mr. Bur- 
nett got out, said something to the 
driver, who went on, and then Mr. Bur- 
nett went into a cigar store. 

*“He’s gone in to telephone,” whis- 
pered Adele. 

It seemed hours before he came out. 
Then he stood still a minute, looking up 
and down the street. Then he disap- 
peared around the corner." Peter leaped 
from the car. 

“Turn around and go straight home,” 
he said. “Don’t wait. Please, dear 
I'll telephone to you.” 

He pressed her hand, and left her, 
running along the street. Adele turned 
the car, and started away. She was not 
used to taking orders, but she went now 
like a soldier at command, and found 
herself very happy in the obedience. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In his lodgings Roger sat miserably 
with a few friends, who clung to him. 
Mr. Hazlitt was among them, to Mr. 
Burnett’s great disapproval. 

“I've been a bit staggered, my boy,” 
said Mr. Hazlitt. “I can’t say I haven't, 
but I'll be hanged if I don’t believe 
you.” Then he added in another tone: 
“Burnett doesn’t, you know. It was 
Burnett who told the reporters.” 

Roger shook himself indifferently. 

“IT don’t care what Mr. Burnett be- 
lieves,’ he said. “Mr. Burnett saw me 
put that money in the safe, and then 
detained me by a stupid trick. I was a 
fool!” 


a 


Mr. Hazlitt had started a fire in the 
desolate room. The servants had left, 
the other lodgers were gone, and the 
furnace was untended. Roger felt 
himself like the deserted house. The 
chairman of his political committee 
came in, asking for explanation. 

“The thing’s got to be explained 
somehow !” he declared noisily. 

Roger’s impulse was to ask him not 
to speak so loud; the voice hurt his 
head. The man lookéd at Roger curi- 
ously. 

“You fooled me all right,’ he said. 
“T swear I believed in you.” 

The tide of Roger’s pain was at its 
height just then, and a_ messenger 
brought in a pile of notes and _tele- 
grams. Roger received them indiffer- 
ently, and threw them on the table. 

“You'd better look them over,” sug- 
gested Bobbie Wilson, who had stayed 
with him, 

The other men watched him as he 
opened them. One or two he threw to 
Mr. Hazlitt for examination; then there 
came one he crushed and threw upon 
the open fire. The men watched him 
curiously. 

In view of this very disagreeable situation 
in which you can hardly wish to involve me, 
will you please consider everything at an end 
between us? F. W. 

The words were burned upon his 
mind as literally as the fire that con- 
sumed them. Considering the fact that 
he had never admitted that there was 
anything between them, Florence’s note 
was doubly outrageous. He was unable 
at this point to look at anything fairly, 
and it hurt cruelly. 

After an instant he returned to the 
letters, and distributed them as seemed 
best to Mr. Hazlitt or to the chairman, 
who accepted the quiet of the room and 
ceased to storm. 

Roger recognized Grace Prescott’s 
hand, and waited with a catch in his 
breath before he broke the seal. 

By all means tell at once that I sent that 
money to the fund. Forgive me for per- 
suading you. I must have been mad. Believe 
me always your faithful friend. I am quite 
sure you will be able to explain it all. 


Holding the note in tense fingers, 
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Roger looked around the room, and 
then his head fell on his arms as he 
threw himself upon the table before 
him. 

And then there was a sound of feet 
upon the stair. 

The house had quickly taken to it- 
self an air of neglect. The front door 
swung ajar, and 
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“Burnett—only we haven't got Bur- 
nett—he was too sharp for us. But 
we'll get him—don’t you be afraid of 
that!” 

There was pandemonium in the room. 
Roger seemed the only man who was 
quiet there. He held Grace Prescott’s 
note in his hand, and watched, and 

heard the others as 





Peter Wescott 
pushed it open, and 
ran through the 
hall. Roger did 
not move, but 
waited as though 
for another blow 
on his flesh. 

Peter came in 
like a gust of fresh 
air. He laid his 
hand on Roger's 
shoulder, and 
Roger looked up 
at him then, with 
dull, weary eyes 
that seemed to see 
at the same time 
every trifle in the 
room. He noticed 
the thick cloud of 
dust that lay upon 
everything, and the 
unsightly streaks 
where it had been 
disturbed. He felt 
an impulse to pick 
up some of the pa- 
pers on the floor, 
and put the room 
in order, but he 
could not move. It 








though it were a 
thing that did not 
concern him. He 
wondered vaguely 
at their excitement. 

“We've oe 
Michael, your jani- 
tor, you know,” ex- 
plained Peter. 
“Burnett used him 
to save himself. 
We've raided a 
pool room in 
Thirty - seventh 
Street—they had 
wires and books— 
whole equipment.” 

They were all 
crowded about 
him; only Roger 
stood aside, silent- 
ly, his mind_ shar- 
ing now the strange 
numbness of his 
body. 

“T can't stay, you 
know,” said Peter. 
“I’ve goc a million 
things to do. I 
just had to run in.” 
And he ran out al- 
most as abruptly. 








was as if he were 
paralyzed in every 
limb, and only his 
mind left active, in bitter pain. 

Peter was an impulsive person, and 
there was much for him in this night's 
work. He literally embraced Roger in 
his enthusiasm. 

“We've got ‘em, old man!” he cried. 
“We've got ’em!” 

He was fairly dancing in his excite- 
ment. 

“Whom have you got?” roared Mr. 
Miller, the chairman. 





“TI think I’ve been jilted,” he said. 


Adele was 
Wrapped in a pale- 
blue kimono with swan's-down edges, 
and her pretty, fair hair hung in two 
braids over her shoulders. She sat 
curled up in a great chair before an 
open fire in her boudoir with a tele- 
phone on a table beside her. She had 
been sitting there a long time, very 
patiently, resting her rosy cheek in her 
hand when the bell rang. 

“Yes, yes,’ she answered eagerly. 
“No, I wasn’t asleep. As if I’d go to 
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sleep! Oh, have you? Isn't that per- 
fectly splendid? But I knew you would. 
Who is Michael? Oh, the janitor. The 
horrid thing! And did he get away? 
Where did Mr. Burnett go? Yes, I see. 
They met around that corner. Well, 
of course I don’t suppose you could fol- 
low them both, but I should think you 
would have wanted to. I suppose he 
was afraid he was being watched. Do 
you think he saw us? I do hate a cow- 
ard, don’t you? Well, maybe some peo- 
ple think so, but it seems to me exactly 
like Mr. Burnett to send some one else 
—like that horrid janitor, instead of go- 
ing himself. Well, I hope they'll get 
him. M-m-m-—maybe—I didn’t say. 
I’m not going to say anything like that 
over the telephone with central and 
everybody listening hard. Maybe. 
Well, you can come and see. Good 
night, and please go somewhere and 
sleep. I should think you'd be dead. 
Good night! Good night!” 

Adele hung up the receiver slowly, 
and sat for a long time with her eyes 
fixed on the fire, which grew faint as 
the flames died and the coals winked 
themselves out. After a while she sat 
up, and looked at the clock, which point- 
ed near morning. 

“Oh, dear!’ she reproached herself. 
“IT should have told Grace at once. I 
believe I will now; of course she won't 
be asleep.” She hesitated only a minute, 
and then rang the bell sharply. “I shall 
hate her if she’s asleep!” she told her- 
self, 

“Is this you, Grace?” she asked. “I 
hope I didn’t disturb you. Well, of 
course you were awake. I should have 
hated you if you hadn't been awake. 
Let me tell you. I’ve had the most ex- 
citing time! We raided a pool room. I 
mean Mr. Wescott sent me home, ‘and 
then he went and raided one. You can’t 
think how I hated to miss it, dear. I 
never saw anything raided, and I’d just 
love to. Yes, but you see it was a very 
special pool room, and poor, dear Mr. 
Breslin was in it. Oh, dear, I mean— 
you see Peter, that’s Mr. Wescott, you 
know, does use so much slang, and I’m 
afraid I don’t always get it right. I 
mean Mr. Breslin is concerned in it be 


cause that’s where all that money was. 
It was Mr. Burnett and Michael. 
Michael is the janitor, you know. That’s 
the creature’s name. Of course you 
don’t understand. It’s too much to tell 
over the telephone all in a minute, but 
aren't you glad Mr. Breslin didn’t take 
that money? Why, of course nobody 
believed he took it, but aren’t you glad 
Mr. Burnett did it? Peter says it’s a 
big deal. Do you know what a deal is? 


‘I'll ask Peter to-morrow, and tell you. 


I'll be around in the morning. Good- 
by!” 

Grace stood in the soft light, with her 
chin lifted and her hands pressed to her 
heart. She never knew how long she 
stood, but at last she moved, and trailed 
her long robes across the hall to listen 
at Fanny’s door; but she could hear no 
sound, and so she went back to sit by 
her window and look out into the night. 
Over the roofs the dark sky hung, the 
darkest hour, when only the vague 
masses of the buildings could be dis- 
cerned as her eyes grew used to the 
blankness. She fell asleep at last, weary 
and sad, with her head dropped back 
against the chair and her hands lying in 
her lap. 

She was awakened by Fanny, who 
came in with a note that had arrived by 
special messenger at daybreak. Fanny 
kissed her tenderly. 

“T hate to disturb you,” she said, “but 
I thought you would want this at once.” 

She drew the curtain where the dim 
light had begun to break, and lighted 
the gas, and put the room in order, 
glancing, now and then, at Grace, who 
opened the envelope slowly. 

It was a brief note, that began 
abruptly and was signed only with in- 
itials. Roger had written: 

The morning’s papers will tell you the 
truth, but I want to tell you myself_ first. 
Burnett took that money. He is heavily in- 
volved. It’s a long story, and a sad one. I 
am honestly sorry for him. That and the 
wish to throw myself at your feet are the 
only things of which I am conscious this 
morning. It seems to me that everything 
else burned out last night. Of course your 
name will not be mentioned in the affair. I 
will come to you to-day. 


“Fanny,” said Grace, and Fanny 
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came to her with tender sympathy. “I 
want to say something to you.” 

There was a soft, happy light in the 
gray eyes Fanny had never seen there 
before. 

“You are my sister,” Grace said. 
“T’ve adopted you. I’ve taken your 
mother for my mother. You can’t get 
away. Whatever comes, I want you to 
remember that.” Her hand closed over 
the paper she held. She saw the half- 
puzzled look on Fanny’s face, and 
laughed hysterically. ‘I am so tired 
I’m foolish,” she explained. “But it’s 
all right, dear. A man in the office took 
that money, and Mr. Wescott found out 
all about it in some way. It will be in 
the papers.” 

A warm bath and her breakfast 
brought back Grace’s color. The morn- 
ing papers, which appeared at first 
glance to be made up chiefly of head- 
lines, told a thrilling tale, of which 
Roger’s supporters were not slow to 
take advantage. The image of F[lor- 
ence \Warem retired into the back- 
ground of Grace’s mind, but lingered 
there, occasionally calling out to her. 

Roger came before noon, 

“T couldn’t wait,” he told her, like a 
child, “although I haven't any right to 
come now.” 

“Right?” she said, questioning. Her 
eyes fell before his. 

“T mean,” he said, “that I ought to 
be in twenty other places at the same 
time, and not thinking of myself. But 
IT couldn’t be in all of them, and so I 
decided that I wouldn’t be in any of 
them; and as for thinking of myself— 
I’m past helping there.” 

She did not answer, and he said: 
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“Don't you know why I had to come 
here first 7” 

“We've known each other such a lit- 
tle while,’ she protested weakly. 

“A thousand years,” he said. 

A vision of Mrs. Warem’s resplend- 
ent new clothes came before her. 

“Mrs. \Warem was here yesterday.” 
She faltered a little, not looking at him. 
“She said—she inferred ” It was 
hard for her to go on. 

His old irritation awoke, flaming. 

“Oh, Mrs. Warem,” he said, “I am 
heartily glad to escape from Mrs. 
Warem and everything that concerns 
her!” 

Then he realized suddenly what Mrs. 
Warem had probably inferred, and he 
flushed for a minute. He remembered 
Florence’s impertinent note, and 
laughed. He lifted Grace’s chin gently, 
so he could see her eyes. 

“T think I’ve been jilted,” he said. 

Adele for once was not so good as her 
word. It was late in the morning, and 
Roger had been there more than an 
hour when she came in. 

“I’m awfully sorry I’m late,” she be- 
gan, and then her eyes filled with quick 
tears as she looked at them. “Why— 
no, I’m not,” she said. “I’m just as 
glad!” 

Adele was usually demonstrative, but 
she stood now quite still, and let Grace 
kiss her. 

“You dear things!” she said, with a 
little catch in her breath. ‘‘You see, I 
didn’t come because I had a visitor. It 
was Peter, of course.” She dabbed at 





her eyes with an absurd square of fine 
linen. “I’m perfectly crazy to have a 
flat up in Harlem,” she confided to 
them, “but Peter says it won't do!” 
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ADVICE I DION’T GIVE 
By Charles Battell Loomis 
| HE other day while in the neighborhood of the 
4 steamship offices, I met a young friend of mine, who, 
‘ seeing me, said: 
| 


¢ “Hello, I’m going across. Five weeks. First July. Isn't 
that bully?” 
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I told him it was very bully, and that I wished him as 
good a time as I had the first time I went over. He 
thanked me, and then his face became animated with a 
thought that had evidently taken possession of him, for 
with great earnestness he said: 

“Say, which do you think I'd better do to have the best 
time—show my worst faults to foreigners, or find out their 
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best traits?” ; 

I smiled at his whimsical expression, and asked him if he 
was absolutely in earnest. 

“Yes, sir; ab-so-lute-ly in earnest. I've never traveled be- 
fore, and I want to get the greatest enjoyment out of my 
trip, as 1 may not have another chance to travel very soon. 
I expect to go to England for a starter, staying some days 
in London, and then I'll cross to France and see the sights 
in Paris; then I'll run down to Italy, and if I have time 
may wind up with a trip to Germany.” 

“T wish I were going with you,” said I. 

“So do I, because I'd do what you do and not bother to 
think what was best.” 

“Thanks,” said I, “but perhaps it’s better that you’re not 
going to have me along, as my advice is generally better 
than my practice.” 

“Most of my friends,” said be, without waiting for me 
a} to say what I had in mind, “follow the first plan of show- 
i ing their worst side to the natives, and they all say they've 
(3 had a bully time; that it’s fun to show a fool Englishman 

how slow he is compared to an American, or to give a 

f i*renchman an idea of his inferiority to an every-day New 





NN ter way to get fun out of travel.” 
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I had turned and was walking with him down Broad- 
way. “Well,” I began. 

“Now, you take a foreigner who comes over here,” my 
friend went on, not noticing my interruption, so keen on his 
own thought was he, “take a foreigner who comes over 
here and looks down on us, a German, or a Frenchman, or 
an Englishman. The more he laughs at us the cheaper he 
always seems to me, and I think that if his plaguey old 
country is so superior to this, why does he waste time com- 
ing here?” 

“Ves. said 4, E thik 

“Qn the contrary, once in a while a fellow comes over 
here who seems to think that in a lot of ways Europeans 
can learn something from us. Now, such a fellow makes 
a good impression at once. I'd go out of my way to help 
a man like that. When that Prince Henry, the kaiser’s 
brother, was over here, I happened to be at Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue when his parade went by, and I 
cheered myself hoarse, helping the crowd of Americans 
show him what we thought of him. I'll bet a hat that when 
he went home he found he'd had a blamed sight better time 
than if he’d come over here and swelled his nostrils at 
everything that wasn’t ‘made in Germany,’ and shown 
every one how much better they do it in Berlin, and all 
that sort of thing. 

“The other day a chap was telling me that the poorer 
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classes among the Irish hate the English—well, of course, 
I'd read it, but he knew it of his own knowledge because he 
had been a peasant in Ireland, and he said he always hated 
england. And he said he hated the names Charles and 
Henry and George because they were the names of kings. 
Did you ever notice that there aren't many Henrys or 
Georges or Charleses among the Irish?” 

“T have heard of Char-les,” said I. 

“Yes, but it’s the exception. Well, he said that when he 
was a young man the late King Edward paid his first visit 
to Ireland, and made friends with the people at once. He 
treated them as if he’d never heard of any enmity between 
the two countries. ‘No airs at all,’ said my friend, ‘an’ 
every one of us that saw him would have died for him. 
But,’ said he, ‘there’s lots of men come to Ireland with their 
noses in the air, and their lips on the curl all the time. 

“Cheap Americans?” said I. 
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thing good in their mother country. Irish born, but Ameri- 
can flag wavers. They help neither country.” 

He paused for a moment, and I started to say: “You 
seem to know just how a traveler should act,” but he was 
at it again before I could do more than open my mouth. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said, “that if instead of a lot of cheap 
Americans cramming the superiority of American men and 
women and institutions into the unwilling ears of chance 


wayfarers who have not had the cnly honor in the world of y 


being born in America, they tried to find out what the best 
people in foreign countries stood for, and then compared 
them with the best people in their own country, they would 
find that the best in all countries are on about the same 
level. And by the time the cheap travelers had absorbed 
all this information, they wouldn't be so cheap. For cheap- 
ness is only another word for ignorance, it seems to me. If 
foreigners estimate us by our cheap people they, must 
think Americans a noisy, ignorant lot.” 

“They do,” said I, 

“Well, I’ve got to go in here and buy a steamer ticket, 
but I thank you for your advice. I think I'll be on my best 
behavior for five weeks. So long.” 

He walked down the steps without a smile, and I don’t 
think he yet realizes that I never gave him a word of ad- 
vice, but that he was giving himself the best advice that he 
could possibly follow. 

I wish he had thought to form a league in these days of 
leagues. The button could show an American hand ex- 
tended to grasp any hand that might come forth, with the 
motto, “Sympathy brings understanding.” 

The buttons would not need to be shown at all, but the 
wearer could try to live up to his motto, and by so doing 
further the interests not only of America, but of the whole 
world. 

For, after all, it is the Whole World in which we all live. 


“No, most of them returning Irishmen who can't find any- & 
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ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BUNKER 


HEY were Kensey’s words when 
he overheard Skelly asking, one 
day, in the seclusion of Philip’s 

Café, what kind of gloves one wore to 
a four-o’clock tea. Kensey wrinkled his 
fat, sallow face into a perfect mask of 
derision, and broke into the conversa- 
tion from the big chair in which, tipped 
against the wall, he half reclined. The 
mere fact that he had not been appealed 
to upon this nice sartorial question de- 
terred him not in the least. Kensey re- 
garded Philip's as his club, and himself 
as the dean, the president, the founder 
thereof. 

“So they’ve got you, too, have they ?” 
he boomed forth sardonically. “The lat- 
est victim to the refining influence of 
woman! Beat it, boy; beat it back 
West, or South, or wherever you came 
from, while you've still got a soul in- 
side your carcass. Beat it before you’re 
an animated dummy !” 

Skelly had turned in astonishment at 
the beginning of the address. Recog- 
nizing Kensey, the “only authorized 
cynic of the Daily Democrat,” as his 
friend, Luce, called the big man, he 
laughed. 

“Oh, it’s you! But you’re a profes- 
sional scoffer—you earn your daily 
bread by writing windy words on ‘why 
women love brutes,’ ‘have women souls,’ 
and all such rot. But it’s out of hours 
now, Kensey. You oughtn’t to work 








overtime—the cynics’ union will fine 
you. You'll lose your card.” 

Then he turned from the grinning, 
head-shaking Kensey to his companion 
at the bar—a tall, blond young man 
in almost too conspicuously faultless 
clothes. 

“What kind did you say, Greeley?” 

Greeley gave the necessary informa- 
tion, smiling over at the untidy big man 
in the chair. 

“We can’t all be bears like Kensey,” 
he said, “so content with the garb Na- 
ture gave us that we hate to add to 
or detract from it in any way. A 
chamois, white or yellow, or slightly 
darker than pearl-gray suede, will an- 
swer, Skelly.” : 

“What you really want, Skelly,” de- 
clared Kensey again, “is the God-given 
sense to get out of this woman-ridden 
town before you’re done for. Oh, you 
haven’t got it, I know! And Heaven 
won’t give it to you for all my impor- 
tuning. But I’m sorry—it’s too bad; 





it’s too bad!” 
“Old ‘Sour Grapes!” scoffed Skelly, 
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affectionately enough. “When did you 
last have to decide between white 
chamois and gray suéde for an after- 
noon musicale ?” 

“TI came of age in seventy-five,” re- 

plied Kensey conclusively. ‘And I had 
learned wisdom some years earlier. Too 
bad, my boy; you had good stuff in 
you. Too bad to waste it all.” 
Skelly replied somewhat profanely. A 
jest was a jest, but he had the im- 
pression that Kensey was not altogether 
joking, and the impression pricked a 
self-consciousness that was just devel- 
oping in him under the influence of a 
new sort of life. In the old days, back 
on the coast, up in Alaska, down in 
Idaho, Mexico—wherever a roving fan- 
cy and a sporadically full purse took 
him—he had been troubled with no par- 
ticular consciousness of his own iden- 
tity. His confréres were very much like 
himself, except in so far as he was big- 
ger, bolder, more gifted than they. He 
had the wonderful faculty of seeing 
them as they were, even if he did not 
see himself among them very clearly; 
and, moreover, he could describe them, 
and in other, more aciduously biting 
words than the customary profanity of 
mine, or ranch, or gambling hall fur- 
nished to them. 

But it was in them—their loves and 
hates, their quarrels, their tricks, their 
dances, their gypsy instinct, their queer 
outbursts of domestic longing, that Skel- 
ly had been interested—never in him- 
self. That was what had made him 
such an invaluable reporter when he 
struck San Francisco one winter, and 
decided to try the life of walls and roofs 
for a while. That same wonderful ob- 
jective power of sight stayed with him 
when it was tenement fires, political 
intrigues, conventions, murders, and sui- 
cides that he had to see and describe. 

But among the men of his calling he 
had no perception of any difference be- 
tween himself and them which would 
have awakened self-consciousness in 
him. Some of them drank more, others 
less; some of them played poker after 
the paper had gone to press more avid- 
ly than he, and some less successfully. 
Some were married and maintained reg- 
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ular homes, into which Skelly did not 
happen to be invited; others maintained 
irregular establishments, where Skelly 
was most welcome. 

If he ever thought about the matter 
at all, which was doubtful, Skelly would 
have declared ‘the unconventional way 
of domestic life the less irksome— 
though any permanent relation with the 
clinging and dependent, the hampering, 
sex struck him as folly, before a man 
was in need of a nurse. Lefore he 
himself should reach that point of his 
existence, Skelly hoped that he would 
have ended it, in some curt, picturesque 
fashion. 

But all this was before he was moved 
to write “At the Bottom of the Pit.” He 
wrote it because he wanted to write it— 
not because he wanted to achieve liter- 
ary fame, or needed the extra money 
particularly—Skelly had no squeamish 
distaste for poverty, or even for debt. 
He wrote “At the Bottom of the Pit” 
because he kept thinking of the man 
and the woman who were its chief char- 
acters, and whom he had known very 
well at Hell Valley Camp immediately 
after the boom collapsed; they, like 
himself and some others, had not had 
the means of getting away at the mo- 
ment—they, poor devils, had never ac- 
quired any means of getting away, ex- 
cept by the final, inexorable route. 

If Skelly had been a moralist, he 
would doubtless have said that that was 
a good thing; that they purified the 
earth when they left it. But Skelly was 
no moralist; only an observer of life 
as it surrounded him, to the core; and 
he remembered, in writing his book, 
how those two evil and desperate crea- 
tures had loved their own existence, had 
clung to it, had fought for it. 

It had been a great success, that 
book. Skelly had sent it to a big East- 
ern publishing house after it had been 
somewhat contemptuously rejected by a 
flourishing Western one. It had been 
accepted, and Mr. Hugh Skelly had 
been invited to let the great literary 
light who managed the house’s periodi- 
cal publications have the pleasure of 
seeing some of his shorter work. Mr. 
Skelly found, to his surprise, for he 
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thought he knew life to the end, that 
there was a new sensation possible to 
a young man who had sampled of—not 
to say gorged upon—some of the gross- 
est and most stimulating experiences ; 
he discovered the purring pride of suc- 
cessful authorship. 

When Skelly’s book and few short 
stories had been published and duly ad- 
mired by the critics—it was a season 
when “good, red blood” in fiction was 
enjoying the approval of those robust- 
uous gentlemen—he received an invita- 
tion to visit a Central American republic 
which was in the throes of its third 
revolution in half a decade, and to re- 
port events for a New York daily paper. 

Skelly accepted the offer casually ; he 
would like to observe the toy revolution, 
and he decided, with offhand lordliness, 
that he would like to observe New 
York; it also would be meat to be 
ground through his mental chopper. He 
thought of the city with a touch of con- 
tempt, with an unconscious scorn and 
lightness. He, who had “known life in 
the raw,” as his “appreciators” said, in 
the neat little reviews, did not expect to 
be much impressed by the cooked prod- 
uct which was to be found in the East. 

So he went to Central America, and 
stayed long enough to see the old dic- 
tator’s day decline, the new dictator’s 
sun rise—in battle, both—and even to 
see the beginning of the end of the new 
dictator ; a phenomenon which was per- 
ceptible about twenty-four hours after 
he was acclaimed president of a re- 
public. 

Then Skelly drifted up to New York, 
and took his place on the staff of the 
daily which had engaged his services. 
He meant to stay long enough to learn 
the city and its ways from the vantage 
ground of his position, and he assumed, 
with a characteristic intellectual arro- 
gance, that this would be an easy matter. 

It was Greeley who had undeceived 
him—Greeley, whom he had begun by 
despising, because he was conspicuously 
lacking in those qualities which would 
appeal to a mob at Hell Valley Camp, 
but whom he came gradually and grudg- 
ingly to respect, in spite of his well-cut 
clothes, his well-groomed person, the 
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report current about him—that he 
meant to marry riches—and other pre- 
disposing causes for dislike. 

Greeley, whose desk in the city room 
was next to Skelly’s, laughed at the lat- 
ter’s naive notions of New York. 

“My dear fellow,” he had said when 
Hugh had remarked that he “guessed 
he had about all New York could give 
him, and that he was going back to 
‘God’s country,” for Hugh was occa- 
sionally guilty of bromidic phrases in 
private life, “you don’t know any more 
about New York than when you landed 
here six months ago. A murder over 
money or a woman is pretty much the 
same thing, whether it occurs in our 
Tenderloin or out on the Barbary Coast. 
Lust and bloodthirstiness are the same 
the world over, just as a conflagration is 
pretty much the same thing everywhere. 
So is political corruption. If I had the 
cloak of invisibility with which to cover 
you, and could put you down in the 
city hall of any municipality of over a 
hundred thousand, I bet you couldn't 
distinguish it from the ones you know 
best. All New York can give you! You 
haven't had anything New York can 
give you.” 

Skelly had watched with a certain ea- 
gerness of interest in his red-brown 
eyes, the tall, blond, elegant young man 
who delivered this harangue. but he 
drawled his answer lazily enough. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he remarked. 
“T've been twice to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

Greeley laughed. Then he grew grave. 

“Look here, Skelly,” he said, with 
flattering emphasis, “it’s no news to you 
that you're an all-fired genius. But I'll 
preface my remarks with the statement, 
anyway ii 

Skelly reddened a little beneath his 
tan, but he carried off the moment’s 
embarrassment with a burlesque bow. 

“And that’s the reason I think you 
ought to know something of the real life 
of this city, which is, after all, the cul- 
mination—up to this date—of Ameri- 
can civilization. You may not like it,” 
he added hastily, forestalling Skelly’s in- 
terruption, “but that doesn’t alter facts. 
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Why don’t you learn it, show it up as 
you see it? You could do pretty much 
what you pleased with your informa- 
tion, once you acquired it.” 

“J. Pierpont and the old Knickerbock- 
er families haven't asked me in to Sun- 
day-night supper yet, if that’s what 
you're intimating that I need.” 

“They will if you want ’em to,” 
prophesied Greeley. “See here—we're 
one of the few families who were actu- 
ally born on this island—even my great- 
grandfather was. We know a lot of 
people. Why on earth won’t you be- 
have like a civilized human being, and 
come and meet some typical New York- 
ers?” 

Skelly hesitated. 

“T don’t believe I'd enjoy making a 
monkey of myself, and that’s what I’d 
do, sure. I feel like a grizzly when I 
am in a lady’s parlor. I went to the 
Hendersons’ to dinner one night, and to 
the Woosters’ to ‘have a cup of tea’ with 
my editor’s wife. Neither of them has 
ever asked me again—which is an indi- 
cation of what a hit I made.” 

“May I ask if you wore a sombrero ?” 

‘What the devil has that got to do 
with it?” 
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“So they've got you, too, have they?” 


“You did, then! Much is explained. 
Listen, Skelly: Come to a decent tail- 
or’s, outfit yourself, go about a bit in 
New York—the real New York, not a 
tawdry metropolitan imitation of the 
wild and woolly—and shake it all at the 
end of six months, if you want to.” 

“T will want to,” presaged Skelly 
grimly. . 

“Maybe,” answered Greeley, smiling. 
Then, at Skelly’s evident intention to 
asseverate his firm distaste for New 
York, he added hastily : “Probably. But 
the first thing is to shed that flowing 
tie and that diamond stud.” 

“It's pure water; a fellow gave me 
that in Argentina for intercepting a bul- 
let in my shoulder that was meant for 
his temple.” 

“Interesting historically, but no more 
fit to wear than a bit of the bone of 
St. Ann, or any other relic. Shed it, 
and come to a good tailor’s.” 

That had been the beginning of Skel- 
ly’s social career. He had submitted his 
shaggy, darkly reddish locks to a metro- 
politan barber’s shears; he had reluc- 
tantly given up the costume which he 
wore with an air of swagger. He had 
put himself into Greeley’s competent 
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hands, and a month later Kensey, the 
professional cynic, heard him inquiring 
of his new mentor the color of gloves 
which it was proper for a gentleman to 
wear at an afternoon tea. 

It had not been Greeley’s pretty, sis- 
ter, Elsie, who had completed the meta- 
morphosis that Greeley had begun. 
Greeley had rather expected Elsie to 
play Beauty to Skelly’s Beast, and there 
lurked in the background of his mind, 
too hazy to be called a plan, or even a 
picture, a dim impression that he might 
some day bear Elsie along on his arm 
to an altar where a transformed Skelly 
might be awaiting her—a Skelly shorn 
of the superabundance of reddish locks 
which Greeley thought “bad form,” a 
Skelly who had learned to carry his six 
feet of length and his big bulk with 
alert, Manhattanese ease and assurance, 
instead of with the looser, less tutored, 
more swaggering pose of the untamed 
bravo; a Skelly whose really fine fea- 
tures would show for what they were 
worth, whose tan would be paled to 
something less brutally healthy, whose 
great, knuckled hands would have 
learned the modifying influences of the 
manicurist, whose undoubted talent, 
properly exploited, would be bringing 
him in an income and a fame to which 
it would be very pleasant to espouse the 
gallant, cheerful Elsie, who bore the 
pinching of pretentious poverty with 
such admirable good humor, and+took so 
light-hearted a view of trouble in gen- 
eral. 

But Skelly, though Elsie put him at 
his ease in a way he had never ex- 
pected from a woman of her class, and 
though he and she bade fair to become 
very good friends, was fundamentally 
indifferent to her, with her finished 
vivacity, her assurance, her gayety that 
gave the effect of being as much of an 
accomplishment as her dancing or her 
little French songs. But it was through 
Elsie that he met the fate which im- 
pelled him to the pursuit of sartorial 
perfection. 

Elsie had invited him to accompany 
her to a crowded “at home” at her 
friend, Mrs. Kensington’s. 

“She’s a modern edition of Mrs. Leo 
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Hunter, and she'll be perfectly enchant- 
ed to meet the author of ‘The Bottom of 
the Pit,’” she assured him. 

Skelly didn’t happen to know who 
Mrs. Leo Hunter had been, but he con- 
sented to accompany Elsie to Mrs. Ken- 
sington’s, and to contribute to the en- 


chantment of that lady. And there he 
met Her. 

She was talking with an air of re- 
spect, almost of reverence, to a young 
clergyman, when Skelly caught sight ot 
her. The clergyman was accepting the 
reverence or respect with an accustomed 
air, his head inclining slightly to drink 
in Miss Norwell’s words, his full lips 
curved in a half smile, but his eyes 
roving restlessly among the assemblage 
in search of other tribute-bearing dam- 
sels. 

Skelly felt an immediate heat rise 
within him because the clergyman was 
daring to give Miss Norwell a divided 
attention. She was a rather tall girl, 
slender—her critics would have called 
her merely thin—with soft, pale-brown 
hair, almost the color of the ashes-of- 
rose frock she wore, or of the neat 
toque of beaver fur which crowned her 
coiffure. Large, pale-blue eyes looked 
out upon the world beneath the fur 
toque with an expression of somewhat 
exaggerated friendliness, and, withal, of 
modesty. She lacked entirely the swag- 
ger which Elsie and some of the other 
young women possessed; her clothes 
were not “smart,” her bearing was not 
distinguished, her manner not conscious- 
ly vivacious, like theirs. Modest friend- 
liness, a respect for the established order 
of things, were what she seemed to rep- 
resent as she stood a minute alone 
her clergyman having effected an escape 
—smiling faintly upon the crowd, 

Skelly caught his cicerone by the arm, 
and conveyed to her astonished hear- 
ing a request to be presented to “that 
tall, fair, sweet-looking girl’ at once. 
Elsie’s bright eyes roved around the as- 
sembly in search of the woman who 
would justify this description. 

“Over there—in the sort of mousy 
clothes,” Skelly directed her attention 
into the proper channel, burning with 
impatience lest some one else should 
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appropriate the unclaimed Miss Nor- 
well before he could reach her side. 

“Oh!” Elsie exclaimed flatly, per- 
ceiving whom he meant. “Oh! Marian 
Norwell! Certainly—if you want to. 
But—she’s not a bit your kind.” 

“Let me try and see,” said Skelly. 
And Elsie towed her lion to anchor near 
Miss Norwell. 

On closer view, as she turned her 
smiling face upon him, Skelly perceived 
that she was not the girl she had looked 
at a distance, with her slenderness and 
her fair coloring, but a mature and 
slightly worn woman. Though her skin 
was delicately pink and white, there 
were lines on it—two between the level, 
pale-brown eyebrows, two beside the 
small, neat mouth, fifty where her eyes 
drew up at the corners, in her constant 
smiling. 

Good Lord! thought Skelly to him- 
self. What had the Eastern fatheads 
been thinking of, to let the first bloom 
of this exquisite creature waste? Of 
course, none of them was good enough 


for her—it was easy to perceive that 
she was a high-minded, wonderful be- 


ing! But she might have been kid- 
naped, stolen, carried away to a lover’s 
lair somewhere. Skelly thought of the 
lines of his favorite poem—he had as- 
tonishingly infantile tastes in literature, 
for a man who himself was a relent- 
less realist—and mentally quoted: “I 
wooed the blue-eyed maid, yielding, yet 
half afraid.” 


And then he was conscious that she 


was addressing him in honeyed words, 
She was so glad to meet him; like every 
one else who could read at all, she had 
read his simply wonderful book; but 
she was going to tell him the truth—it 
had nearly killed her to read it. Life 
was not so cruel as that, anywhere, 
anywhere! Of course, she didn’t mean 
that exactly, for there was no denying 
that “The Bottom of the Pit” carried 
complete conviction with it; but it was 
too terrible to be made to realize that 
life was so cruel anywhere. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Miss 
Greeley?” she appealed to Elsie. 
“Oughtn’t these great geniuses help to 
make the world brighter, and not dark- 
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er? But did you ever read such a stir- 
ring book in all your life?” 

Elsie replied with flippancy, and made 
her escape. As she explained to her 
brother, later: 

“You know, I never could endure 
that woman, anyway. She’s as insin- 
cere as they make them. She’s the old 
Godey’s-Ladies’-Book type in looks and 
character, and it’s as stupid to be that 
in this year of grace as to make your 
own soap and tallow candles. And to 
see poor Skelly, open-mouthed at her 
criticism of his book, when he has dis- 
dainfully snarled at real critics, was 
too much for me. I actually left him 
there, glued to a seat in the corner, with 
a plate sliding off his knees, listening 
to her talk—not talking himself, you 
understand—but listening to Marian 
Norwell, who, to my certain knowledge, 
has never made a remark worth listen- 
ing to since she learned how to lisp. 
It was pitiful.” 

“You oughtn’t to have let him get 
away from you like that,” growled her 
brother. “That woman is a human 
glue pot—she sticks and sticks. He'll 
never get away from her except by such 
a wrench that it will disturb all his 
relations. He'll go back to the plains 
to escape her, some day, and we'll all 
lose him.” 

“On the contrary, I think Marian 
Norwell means to keep him here,” re 
plied Elsie. 

“You mean that she’s going to make 
a dead set for Skelly? But, my dear 
girl, she’s made one or two dead sets 
before in her career, as is well known 
to all her friends. And to what pur- 
pose? Skelly can run some, when it 
comes to that.” 

“You'll see,” prophesied Elsie. “She’s 
learned a good deal from her failures. 
And she’s always tried the sophisticated 
kind before. Skelly, although he thinks 
he knows more than any other man on 
earth, doesn’t know the first thing about 
Marian Norwell’s sort. I'll lay you the 
odds that she lands him.” 

Greeley was silent, seeing his own 
little vision fade, as his sister talked. 
He shrugged his shoulders, dismissing 
the matter. After all, Skelly was al- 
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ways going to be 
impossible 
—he and Elsie 
would never have 
hit it off; Elsie 
knew too much, 
was too thorough- 
ly a mondaine to 
have long endured 
the gaucheries of 
the genius. 

“Well, he might 
do worse,” he said 
indifferent- 
ly. “For all her 
gush and her 
sanctimoni- 
ousness, she’s a 
practical sort, 
your friend 
Marian 4 

“My friend!” 
scoffed Elsie. 

“And she’11 
have the patience 
to whip him into 
shape. She'll keep 
him at work, too, 
which will be a 
good thing, for 
he’s an indolent 
beggar. He has 
some Indian 
streaks in him, 
however he got 
them; he don't 
work while 
there’s venison in 
camp; he’s as idle as a hobo while 
there’s money in the bank, or in any 
one else’s bank. He’s an inveterate 
borrower.” 

Meantime, Skelly had walked home 
with Marian Norwell from Mrs. Ken- 
sington’s tea. He had been on the verge 
of departing without the formality of 
speaking to his lion-loving hostess, when 
his new mentor had sent him up to the 
lady to say good night, and to assure her 
that he had had a charming time. He 
felt a little as he imagined a Sunday- 
school scholar might feel if a dearly 
loved teacher had sent him on an er- 
rand of politeness before permitting 
him to walk home with her. Skelly was 


Over there—in the sort of mousy clothes.” 


suddenly of the opinion that he had 
been unwarrantably deprived of a great 
amount of joy because he had never 
been to Sunday school, and had never 
had a Sunday-school teacher. 

The Norwells, mother and daughter, 
lived in an apartment on Riverside 
Drive; Marian intimated poverty, borne 
with perfect sweetness. Thrift, content- 
ment with small things, tender human 
relations—these all seemed to Skelly 
glorious, as he left her, and swung off 
down the Drive again at his longest, 
swiftest stride. The early-winter even- 
ing twinkled with myriad lights of earth 
and sky; there was a hint of warm color 
still in the west, over the Jersey hills. 
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and a splendid new moon was already 
high in the heavens. The air was tin- 
gling, the whole night joyous. 

Skelly laughed once aloud as he 
walked, swinging his arms for the pure 
joy of motion, She had asked him to 
accompany her to a picture exhibition 
the next day; Skelly, who had hitherto 
cared as much for ancient Assyrian 
inscriptions as for paintings, had ac- 
cepted the invitation with grateful hu- 
mility. How much there was of which 
he knew nothing! What an unlearned 
savage he was! What an uncultivated 
beast! Why, that slender, sweet, pa- 
tient, smiling woman probably knew in- 
timately all sorts of things which were 
closed books to him. Music—she had 


spoken familiarly of the opera; pic- 
tures—she ‘wanted him to see” some 
which she particularly loved; books— 
she had quoted writers whose names he 
didn’t even know. 

What was his one miserable chance 
gift, compared to such general culture 


as this? No more real credit to him 
than a prize fighter’s muscles to him. 
An accidental superiority, a fortuitous 
talent. He was going to get busy, was 
Skelly, and fit himself to move in the 
same circle with that sweet woman. 

He remembered, with a thrill of dis- 
gust, that there were things to be done 
before he could enter into the paradise 
of her friendship, the -gates of which 
she had opened so simply, with such 
unconsciousness of invitation, to him: 
Some day she might want to write him 
a note; well, he must have another ad- 
dress than the one in what Greeley 
called ‘“‘soubrettes’ row.” He hoped 
Greeley would never tell her that he 
had lived in that frowsy, noisy neigh- 
borhood; it had never occurred to him 
to wish Greeley to keep his address a 
secret from Elsie. 

And then—there was an alliance to 
sunder, an alliance grown suddenly hate- 
ful to Skelly. Thank Heaven, it was 
one the breaking of which need give 
him no remorseful concern. Still, it 
was loathsome to remember that in the 
same town where Marian Norwell lived 
in beautiful, high nobility, he had grov- 
eled like a beast. 
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Skelly was a man of action when he 
felt the impulse to do anything. Be- 
fore he ate his belated dinner he had 
moved his belongings from his apart- 
ment to a hotel, pending the discovery 
of a permanent abode to which possi- 
ble missives from Marian might fittingly 
come. And he had, with no mincing of 
matters, rid himself of the incubus he 
had deplored. 

Then he ate with excellent appetite, 
watching the scenes in the little Italian 
restaurant he patronized with keen, all- 
discerning eyes. That night he sat in 
the bare hotel room, and wrote a little 
Italian story while an irate night editor 
swore, in the office of The People, after 
a vain effort to reach him via his aban- 
doned telephone. 

In spite of the suddenness and com- 
pleteness with which Skelly had fallen 
in love with the least likely person of 
the feminine gender whom he had met 
in New York, it is doubtful whether he 
would ever have proposed to Marian 
Norwell had not the lady made the way 
clear for him. He had walked with her, 
and talked with her, had yawned 
through concerts with her, and had 
looked at pictures with her until his 
eyes ached. He had tea-ed and dined 
at her house, and he had heard, from 
Mrs. Norwell, all of her lamented hus- 
band’s sayings. He had abandoned 
Greeley as a mentor in favor of Marian, 
feeling blissfully happy that she could 
take the trouble to direct him in little 
emergencies, that she sweetly consented 
to tell him where cravats could be pur- 
chased more thriftily than at Greeley’s 
haberdasher’s, and that she had even 
blushingly admitted that she thought 
lavender socks an affectation. 

Once she had allowed him to hold her 
hand, pink palm uppermost, while she 
explained to him the rules for palm 
reading; but, though the blood fairly 
pumped through his veins at the dear 
contact with her soft skin, and though 
her mouse-colored hair tempted him 
madly for a moment, as she bent her 
head in the absorbing study of lines, 
he had not presumed upon even a look 
of passion. 

It happened that the same night he 
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was dining with the Greeleys, and one 
of the girls at the table made some 
reference to palmistry. Elsie laughed. 

“Good gracious!” she cried. “Do girls 
still try that ancient device? All the 
men were on to it, in my day, before I 
was eighteen.” 

Skelly had felt such an impulse of 
rage against her that he gripped his 
nails into his hands beneath the table 
edge. The vulgar-minded creature! 
What was she, more than any of the 
common women she would draw aside 
from in passing? He treated Marian 
with a more distant reverence after that 
than before. Not for worlds would he 
hurt her delicacy, wound her sweet, 
womanly confidence by allowing her to 
think that he had misunderstood her 
intimate little ways. 

One day he had a note from her in 
the perfectly respectable boarding house 
to which his fate had led him—his fate, 
and Marian, for she had taken pity on 
his dire need of homelike lodgings when 
she heard his tale of wanderings after 
he left ‘“soubrettes’ row,” and had 
steered him toward the abode on Madi- 
son Avenue to which her letters now 
so often came. 

But this note was different from the 
others he had had. He opened it joy- 
fully enough—perhaps she wanted him 
to take her to something; he rather 
hoped it was a show, and not a concert; 
but anything shared with Marian was 
heavenly, and he would not be captious. 

It began: “My dear, dear friend,” and 
a chill struck his heart. Marian was not 
the kind of girl to overwork —s 
phrases—this must mean something. 
She was trying to soften some blow— 
eh! So that was it! For his eyes had 
leaped through the pages, and he saw 
that Marian was telling him that their 
frienaship must cease, their intimacy 
abate. 

She said: 

People are beginning to talk. I am weak 
enough and conventional enough to suffer 
under gossip. They accuse me of flirting 
with you—you of flirting with me; they ac- 
cuse both of us of what is impossible for 
either of us! Do not come any more for a 
while. By and by, when people have ceased 
to meddle in our concerns, we may resume 
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our friendship on a basis which will give no 
opening to malice and gossip. I cannot tell 
you how bitterly it hurts me to write this. 


Of course, an hour later he was in 
the apartment on Riverside Drive, and 
before he had left it Mrs. Norwell had 
called him ‘‘son,” and had said that out 
of all the men who had striven for 
Marian’s affections there was not an- 
other one whom her heart could have 
welcomed with that word. 

And Marian had in some way given 
him to understand that sapphires were 
her favorite stones, and that she was 
going to make him “work hard and be 
the most famous man in the world!” 

Three months later the adaptable 
Greeley acted as best man at the wed- 
ding; and Elsie, dark and sparkling, sat 
in the first pew behind cnt reserved 
for the families—which were but two, 
Skelly being notably lacking in connec- 
tions, and the Norwells mustering only 
a handful from Upper Montclair, which, 
[lsie informed the world, was the orig- 
inal habitat of the tribe. 

Skelly, Benedict, went about in a daze 
of happiness which the unregenerate 
bachelor who had burst upon the town 
only a year earlier would have derided 
and blasphemed. It seemed wonderful 
to him, who had formed his judgment 
of feminine character chiefly upon wom- 
en who boasted their superiority to con- 
vention, that there should exist women 
who nobly and fearlessly stated that 
they were conventional. The orderliness 
of Marian’s ways was beautiful to him; 
her deftness in the narrow groove in 
which she walked was grace itself. 

Skelly, in short, was as much intoxi- 
cated by a sudden introduction to the 
dully respectable type of mind and 
method of existence as any lad, reared 
in dully respectable surroundings, could 
have been by an unprepared plunge into 
the world that prides itself upon its 
scorn of rules. Skelly was a big, ignor- 
ant boy, and the fact that he had a 
genius ‘for penetrating to the core of a 
certain kind of life and for describing 
what he found there, did not prevent 
him from being merely a malleable 
young dunce in his wife’s hands. 
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That she selected their dwelling, their 
furnishings, their friends, was natural 
enough. Skelly, with the acquired strain 
of Indian laziness in him, rejoiced to be 
kept comfortable without effort on his 
own part. If he found Marian’s circle 
limited in ideas and interests, he felt a 
due humility ; it was because he didn’t 
understand their language, he decided, 
with the aid of his 
wife in arriving at 
the decision. 

Her skill, her 
economies, 
impressed him con- 
tinually. It was 
marvelous to him 
that she could 
achieve results so 
impressive on the 
same amount of 
money on which 
he had only run 
into debt. He paid 
her the extrava- 
gant and_infatu- 
ated tribute which 
a man pays to 
what he believes to 
be unique—a_ prod- 
igy of nature; 
whereas, it was 
nothing more than 
a hitherto unmet 
phenomenon. 

It was when 
they had been mar- 
ried about three 
months that Mari- 
an took a hand in 
Skelly’s liter - 
ary destiny. The 
publishers of “The Bottom of the Pit” 
had been pestering him for a novel to 
bring out in the spring. Skelly had put 
them off; of course, he was going to get 
down to work by and by, but for the 
present he wanted to enjoy his home, 
his bride, his new, effulgent, unexam- 
pled happiness. His newspaper salary, 
thanks to the genius of Marian, was 
keeping them nicely. So he made ex- 
cuses, procrastinated, until Marian took 
charge of the situation. 

“T’ve been talking to Mr. Leslie about 


That night he sat in the bare hotel room, and wrote at 
a liltle Italian story. 
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you, dearest,” she announced one even- 
ing, when a heavy press of work had 
kept Skelly at the office until late. Mr. ~ 
Leslie was the chief of Skelly’s firm of 
publishers. 

“Where did you see him?” inquired 
Skelly, filling his pipe—he was permit- 
ted to smoke in the dining room and 
the “den” of the apartment. 

“They were hav- 
ing a tea; it was 
such a wild day 
that almost no one 
went, so I had a 
long chat with him. 
All about you! He 
thinks you're the 
greatest genius of 
the age; he says 
you're as wonder- 
ful as the old 
Kipling.” 

“Ttuh!’ snorted 
Skelly, who con- 
sidered himself 
greater than Kip- 
ling, new or old. 

“IT told him how 
you would never 
be able to finish an- 
other novel while 
you worked on that 
wretched paper, 
and how, now that 
you had tied your- 
self down with a 
wife, you had to 
have some regular 
work, for a while, 

least, to meet 
the wretched regu- 
lar expenses.” 

“Did he offer to endow me?” grinned 
Skelly. 

“Practically he did. They're going to 
offer you an editorial position on The 
Monthly, with only nominal duties, so 
that you may be able to work on your 
novel. I told him how, often and often, 
you didn’t get in until after midnight.” 

Skelly frowned. 

“Those fellows on The Monthly are 
a set of milksops. I don’t belong in 
that bunch. I could get plenty of time 
for writing if I wasn’t so taken up in 
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admiring my wife and all her works and 
ways. That's what is delaying the 
novel.” 

Marian received the compliment with 
a brief, perfunctory smile of thanks. 
But she went on to explain that she ear- 
nestly desired Skelly. to take the posi- 
tion which Leslie and Schwartz were 
going to offer. 

“You'll think me a horrid little snob, 
boy,” she told him, half blushing, “but 
my position would be a lot better as the 
wife of one of The Monthly's editors 
than as the wife of a mere reporter 
person. I could have the best salon in 
town, with Leslie and Schwartz’s writ- 
ers and artists to draw upon. But that’s 
secondary to your leisure, to your op- 
portunity for doing your books. They 
are what will make us really great.” 

The outcome was, of course, inevita- 
ble. Skelly yielded without much strug- 
gle. To tell the truth, a certain naive 


vanity which he had was pleased with 
the thought that he, who made no pre- 
tensions to being a “‘literary’’ person, in 


the sense of knowing literature, was to 
rank with some men who had made it 
the study of their lives. But even had 
his resistance been sincere and stalwart, 
he would probably have yielded. The 
strength of determination concealed be- 
neath Marian’s milky brow more than 
matched all Skelly’s force. 

When she had safely landed him in 
The Monthly's office, she took a hand 
in his new novel. Vigor, coarseness, 
low life, she told him, were, of course, 
legitimate enough in literature; but they 
were fads, doomed to perish briefly and 
to drag down their exploiters. If Skelly 
could write, like one inspired, of the 
dregs of humanity and the wild, waste 
places of the earth, was it not evident 
that all he needed to enable him to 
write, like one inspired, concerning the 
really worth while, refined, God-fearing 
members of good society, was a knowl- 
edge of them equal to his knowledge 
of the other sort? 

“Thank God,” said Kensey, four or 
five years later, in retailing to Donovan, 
just home from the post of London cor- 
respondent, which he had filled during 
the period of Skelly’s remaking under 
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matrimonial influence, ‘she didn’t suc- 
ceed the first year.~ That is how the 
world happened to get ‘Liza’—isn’t it a 
human, bleeding thing, though? But 
you know what eternal dropping will do, 
and Heaven knows that Skelly’s no 
stone. The year after, he tried his hand 
at a novel of New York, aiter a three- 
year acquaintance with a narrow section 
of it. The critics were polite—they 
couldn’t lambaste the author of ‘The 
Bottom of the Pit’ and ‘Liza.’ The 
missus gave it out that the lack of 
warmth in the reviews was due to jeal- 
ousy. The book sold fairly well on the 
strength of its predecessors’ popularity. 
Then he came along with another—an 
automobile yarn, if you'll believe me, 
Donovan; one of those American-prin- 
cesses-honking-it-through-Europe tales! 
He couldn’t compete there with the 
ladies who turn out that brand of fic- 
tion with a set of rubber stamps. It 
fell pretty flat, didn’t bring Leslie 
and Schwartz in what they ex- 
pected, and they tied him down to clos- 
er desk work. He had been taking a 
culturine course under the missus, and 
could dope it out about Bernard Shaw 
and Ibsen as well as the next one. He 
gives addresses sometimes now before 
ladies’ societies—the missus belongs to 
lots of ‘em—on all sorts of fancy topics. 
He’s always advertised as the author of 
‘The Bottom of the Pit,’ though.” 

“Kensey, you're lying,” said Donovan 
succinctly, 

“I give you my word! He lectured 
on ‘The Symbolism of Maeterlinck’ be- 
fore Miss Green’s school for girls, at 
Yonkers, to my certain knowledge. And 
he passes the collection plate on Sun- 
day at the Church of St. Charles the 
Martyr. I’m not stringing you. It’s 
the solemn, the awful, fact.” 

“My God, what a waste! Will he 
never wake up?” groaned the other 
man. 

“Do you mean will he ever return 
to wallowing happily about in the great 
sty of the world? Never! And will he 
ever again write as he wrote when he 
published ‘The Bottom of the Pit’? Of 
course he won’t. Why should he? He 
agrees with the missus that that was a 
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vulgar work; it’s more refined to lec- 
ture on the symbolism of Maeterlinck.” 

Again Donovan groaned profanely: 
“My God, what a waste!” 

“You talk, my dear fellow, as if a 
few printed lines were of more impor- 
tance than the peace of mind, the dig- 
nity, and the comfort of a most estimable 
lady and gentleman. You've a strange 
sense of values.” Kensey spoke jeer- 


baci lived happy ever after.” 
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ingly. Then he sighed, and said: *‘ ‘And 
cast ye the unprofitable servant into out- 
er darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’—Ichabod, Donovan. 
The glory is departed. And to think 
that I remember well the day when he 
asked what sort of gloves to wear, and 
that I did not then bodily seize him and 
save him! What will you take, Dono- 
van?” 


That is how it read. 


There’s a lilt of loving laughter 

Rings from ways they trod thereafter ; 

Glimpse of an eternal morning, 

Green and gold the world adorning, 
When the words are said. 


“They lived happy ever after.” 


Just that, and no more. 


Yet there comes a dream of shining, 
Moonlit bowers intertwining, 
Where the Prince and Princess wander 
Toward a palace stately, yonder 

On a magic shore. 


“They lived happy ever after.” 


Under skies of blue. 


Ah, to dwell in olden story, 

"Mid the gleaming and the glory! 

One road we would fain be knowing, 

To the land where every glowing 
Fairy tale comes true. 





W. Epson Siri 








fit SEVERAL CONVICT! 





TLLUSTRATED BY 


CONVICTION ONE. 


B* way of prelude, it may be well 

to state that what Jeanne feels, 
she feels unmistakably and in- 
tensely—as long as she feels it; and 
that in innocent consequence thereof, 
she has misled herself more often than 
she has misled any one else, though 
there have been times when she has 
kept us all guessing. 

But to begin at the beginning, which 
is with the earliest convictions of hers 
that I have any knowledge of, and so 
to come the more quickly to the last, 
which is the end of the story, as far as 
you are concerned. 

We were sitting before the hearth 
discussing certain fat tomes insisted 
upon in our course of reading. One 
of the said tomes lay by coincidence at 
Jeanne’s feet, and she put out a pom- 
poned toe and gave it a vigorous shove. 

“Nobody talks like that now,” she 
said heretically. “It’s preaching. If 
mother or daddy went on the way the 
people do in there, they wouldn't see 
me around here any more. I'd scoot.” 

I was dumfounded, and I said so. I 
declared a proper pleasure in perusing 
the maligned pages—Heaven forbid 
that I should have to do it now !—and 
J virtuously lifted the book from the 
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floor and reinstated it in its place of 
honor on the shelves. 

Jeanne screwed up her little, brown 
face in a tantalizing way, and dropped 
one eyelid, a trick she had caught from 
her father, who loved his fun. 

“If people called you a liar every 
time they thought it, there’d be some- 
thing doing, wouldn’t there?” she sug- 





gested. 

“You mean that I don’t care for 
Hugo and Carlyle and e 

“Of course you don’t! You think 


you ought to, so you say you do. Why 
haven't you backbone enough not to 
pretend to like the things you don’t?” 

We were young to be quarreling over 
literary appreciations. She was twelve, 
I seventeen. 

Such a little thing she was—slim, and 
quick, and strong. When she had come 
riding into the corral the evening of my 
arrival as a guest at her father’s West- 
ern ranch, which lay green and shim- 
mering like a sash dropped from some 
Irish lass’ trousseau, she had sat her 
pinto as if she were the proverbial 
major. Her slender face was shadowed 
by the frill of a blue bonnet, and the 
gray eyes looked out at me with un- 
wavering steadiness. 

I remember how she pulled off her 
gauntleted glove to give me her bare 
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hand, as a man or boy would have done. 
I remember the heartiness of her clasp; 
it held so much more than the average 
child’s clasp holds. The woman was in 
her already—keen, widely awake, ear- 
nest little kiddy. 

Our friendship was forefated. 

“T'll tell you one thing,” she flung at 
me now. “/’m not going to be cultured! 
I’m sick to death of it. There hasn’t 
been a soul here this summer that hasn't 
been cultured, and it’s terrible.” 
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presence at that time, was the thing 
which had brought him here—the 
specter of broken health. 

“When folks are so dreadfully smart, 
you can feel ’em in the dark, like cats, 
and snakes, and things,” said Jeanne, 
looking me full in the eyes, all soberly, 
as if she challenged me to disbelieve 
her. 

“Rubbish!” I exclaimed, with the 
license of my added years and expe- 
rience. 





* ‘ 


The kiddy, sweetly unaware of my blackness of thought, forbade him to weary me—and brewed tea. 


As I have said, we were sitting be- 
fore the fire in the ranch living room. 
To those who do not know the West as 
it really is, that living room must have 
seemed an anomaly, with its Persian 
rugs, and its tapestries, and its mahog- 
any. But there they were, housed in 
the weathered ranch house. And there 
was Jeanne’s mother, with her air of 
race and breeding. And there was her 
father, as fine and gallant a gentleman 
as I have ever known. And there, 
though we could only half sense its 


She curled up the more snugly in her 
big chair, her slender, brown hands 
nursing her knees, one foolish house 
slipper hanging from her toe, exposing 
a round-stockinged heel. 

“Aunt Regina’s the worst,” she re- 
flected. “She doesn’t even say body!” 

“Say what?” I cried.. 


“Body. Nor let any one else around 
her say it.” 

“What on earth docs she say?” I 
queried. 

“It's the ‘human form,” grinned 
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she. “And, of course, you know pants 
aren’t pants, and a leg is never a leg, 
and you mustn’t say sick instead of 
ill, But that’s not the worst of 
it is 





“You are talking too much, my 
dear,” her father said quietly from the 
couch where he lay, and her mother 
looked over at us with a half smile as 
she sat reading in the book end of the 
room. 

There followed a few minutes of sub- 
dued silence, then Jeanne began again. 
Her mind was quite made up, she said; 
she was going to be plain ignorant. She 
was sure she'd be happier that way, and 
the people around her would be hap- 
pier, too. 

“And I’m going to be happy, Tom 
Plunkett, no matter what happens,” she 
asserted. 

Thus early, and by what processes of 
reasoning I could not know, she had 
reached the subtle resolvement which 
has marked her at the varying stages of 
her life. But I was not greatly inter- 
ested at the time. There were to be 
toasted marshmallows soon, and I was 
thinking of them. Also I heard the cry 
of coyotes, a cry not yet grown old to 
me; and little prickles were running 
along my spine. 

‘Mother, and father, and our rela- 
tives in the East all think I ought to be 
great,’ she confided to me; “but I’ve 
decided not to be.” 

Obviously there was nothing to say. 

“For you can’t be great and married, 
too, you know,” she continued. “At 
least, you can’t have a real career and 
a real husband, Aunt Regina says. If 
either the one or the other is a make- 
shift, it seems they'll combine; but not 
when they’re both genuine articles.” 

“Which has she?” I inquired. 

“Oh, dear me, a career! Catch her 
with a husband!” 

I would have put it the other way 
round. I recalled a large, drab-skinned 
lady with a green eye shade, who used 
to prowl about the house of one of the 
Bairds in the East. They had called her 
Regina, and her thumb was always in 
a book. 


I reverted to that part of the subject 
which interested me most. 

“So you’re going to marry, are you?” 
I teased. 

Gravely she nodded her tousled head, 
with a big, pink bow blooming in it and 
falling to one side, like a wilting rose. 

“Yes,” she said, “and have five chil- 
dren.” 

A less genuine nature might not have 
met me with such frankness. I admit 
that I was a bit disconcerted. I felt as 
red as a collop. Not so Jeanne, how- 
ever. Her grave eyes were on that 
absurdly small slipper as she swung her 
foot back and forth, the red pompon 
flashing in the light of the fire. 

“I’ve thought a good deal about it,” 
she admitted, “and I’m sure it’s the 
right thing for me to do. I’ve had such 
a lot of books in my life, and I’ve never 
had a baby! Oh, but the school-teach- 
er’s wife has one! And I’m to help 
take care of it. It’s the dearest little 
thing. You ought to see its heels. They 
are the softest, pinkest, sweetest things! 
And—why, where are you going? It’s 
not very polite of you to go off like that 
when I’m talking.” 

I hesitated, kicking at one of the logs 
in the fireplace; and I think she must 
have realized my embarrassment, for | 
am sure she spoke with the fine inten- 
tion of easing it. 

“Boys are so queer! They wouldn't 
any more touch a baby than I'd touch 
a bobeat. It’s funny! I wonder why 
they're like that ?” 

She got up at the moment, and went 
to get the marshmallows and the sticks, 
and we knelt on the hearth for the toast- 
ing. When it was over and her mother 
set the room to rights for the night, and 
her father went out to have a look at 
his cattlh—a storm was blowing down 
from the Rockies—she stood by the 
hearth, striking the pleats of her blue 
kilt skirt with the stick which had so 
recently impaled fat marshmallows, 
and looked at me with her straight-star- 
ing gray eyes, a dab of powdered sugar 
on her cheek. 

“So now you know what I’m going to 
do, Tom,” she said simply. “I’m going 
to stay right here and marry, and have 
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five children, and be happy. Of course, 
it will be an awful disappointment to 
the family for me not to be famous, but 
you have to decide these things for 
yourself, don’t you?” 

Dear little, queer little, earnest kiddy, 
with her heart of dream! 


CONVICTION TWO. 


There is a great difference between 
the emotional convictions of a girl of 
twelve and one of twenty-two. 

Jeanne was twenty-two before our 
next discussion as to her life plans. 

Most of the time which she had spent 
in growing up I had spent with the en- 
grossing question of bread and butter. 
The bread and butter being now fairly 
assured, I had begun to consider a bit 
of jelly necessary, and to busy myself 
accordingly; but I had by no means 
forgotten the kiddy, with whom I had 
kept sufficiently in touch so that, when 
I went to seek her, I did not expect to 
find her surrounded by gray-eyed rep- 
licas of her honest, straightforward self. 

Instead, I climbed devious stairs, in a 
downtown terrace in Chicago, to her 
studio under the eaves. It was an old 
building, given over entirely to art and 
its usages, and therefore unequipped 
with elevators. 

A little Pekinese dog sniffed at my 
heels as I opened the door, and Jeanne, 
all grubby, and smeary, and delectable, 
came rushing out of a cubby-hole to 
meet me. 

“Oh, but I’ve been honing to see you, 
Thomas Plunkett!’ she cried, and drew 
me over her threshold with welcoming 
hands. 

I stared at her rudely. She had be- 
come almost a celebrity. She was cer- 
tainly the vogue. I had a right to 
expect her to look otherwise, and I 
said so, 

She blushed enchantingly, and gave 
me a little shake. 

“Nonsense! I’m not the vogue at 
all!’ she declared. ‘I merely draw 
bizarre pictures that make people talk. 
But even so, why should I have devel- 
oped a high brow, and frowzy hair, and 
‘box-pleated teeth’ ?” 
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I held her off at arm’s length to con- 
template her. Then I ran my eyes 
around the studio and the work so mod- 
estly displayed on its walls. 

“Plainly you were born to overthrow 
expectation,” I observed profoundly. 

We sat down in a corner of the shad- 
owy room, into which the sunlight fil- 
tered artistically through amber-colored 
curtains skillfully toned by brown 
shades. The place had an undoubted 
atmosphere, as even my inartistic eye 
could see and my inartistic soul could 
feel. 

“Yes, yes, how we do change!” cried 
she. “Fancy the way I used to talk 
about life. Even at that age I ought 
to have had some sense. No dolce far 
niente existence for me, thank you! [’'m 
going with the throng.” 

I murmured something about the 
danger of growing heady with the 
drumbeats of the march. 

“Ah,” cried the kiddy, fixing me with 
those big, serious eyes of hers, “but it 
is the march! That’s the thing. Bet- 
ter to lose your head a bit, or to fall 
out in the end, than never to have caught 
step at all.” 

She babbled on and on in the incor- 
ruptible simplicity of her, out of the 
plenitude of her dreams. Her acuter 
conscience in the matter of life’s duties 
had been awakened when she was about 
sixteen, she told me. She had discov- 
ered then how radically wrong she had 
been in her childish viewpoint. Surely 
she was not born merely to be happy 
and to contribute to the happiness of 
some man and his children. She had 
her part to play in the world’s great 
drama. She had her work to do. She 
must become of industrial value, et 
cetera, et cetera, ef cetera. 

“Perhaps you don’t think drawing 
pictures is helping the world along 
much,” she challenged, with a flashing 
smile; “but won't I have served a little, 
just a little, if I have created something 
out of the beauty of my dream?” 

I nodded vaguely, my glance touching 
at the moment a most stunning poster 
of a fascinating young person in greens 
and blues. 

“Won't I, Tom?” Jeanne persisted. 
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My less artistic soul revolted at the thought, and I told her so. Also I told her a few other things. 


I have rarely seen any one so pos- 
sessed by the ecstasy of The Larger 
Duty. But as I have mentioned, Jeanne 
feels what she feels when she feels it. 

She had chosen a mounting trail in 
altitudes most rarified. There was no 
use in begging her to come down. She 
must take her own time to it. 

Poor kiddy, all youth, and impulse, 
and rhapsody! She had not yet 
grown up. 

I sighed perfervidly, for I had not 
expected such an exaggerated state of 
affairs. My own plans for the future 
all concerned her, but none of them had 
to do with either Art or Duty. 

I argued hopefully, however, that that 
which was to be would be, for I did not 
question the surety of the word of 
Fate, I merely rebelled at its slowness. 
Fate, I had known from the beginning, 
meant us for each other, Jeanne and me. 

I told her so as we sat there to- 
gether; and she laughed, and confessed 
that when she was about fifteen or 


thereabouts she had had some _ such 
idea herself. It only went to show how 
utterly foolish youth could be. 

This frank statement did not conduce 
to the salving of my rawness of feeling, 
nor did the arrival, at the moment, of a 
dapper person, in French-cut London 
fabrics, put me in a more cheerful 
frame of mind. 

Mr. Homer Iswell Brandreth was pic- 
turesque both in speech and person. He 
wore a very short double-breasted coat, 
an artist’s tie—to which he had a right, 
I learned—and a wide, black ribbon on 
his eyeglasses. His beard was the nat- 
tiest Vandyke possible. His eyes were 
brown, and of a softness resembling 
the softness of the bee’s little round 
body. His voice was very soft, and he 
stepped as he sounded. 

He was, it appeared, an artist of some 
repute in oils; but he preferred collect- 
ing antiques to wielding the brush and 
palette—if you do wield a palette; I am 
really too ignorant in such matters to 
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try to speak the language of the atelier. 
His studio, which Jeanne delicately 
gave me to understand was the latest 
word in studios, occupied the lower 
floor of the terrace. There the elect 
rich, or the rich elect, whichever way 
you choose to put it, came often to sip 
tea, and, sipping, not infrequently be- 
came aware of a feverish desire to pos- 
sess some rare beaker or bronze or 
whatnot reposing at a remote quarter 
of the globe. In consequence whereof 
3randreth often found himself sojourn- 
ing, with bulging pockets, beneath for- 
eign skies. 

I was glad to hear it. It pleased me 
better to think of him as anywhere else 
than lolling in Jeanne’s studio. 

The Pekinese came out of one of 
the cubby-holes that seemed to honey- 
comb the eaves, and made a run and 
jump, landing in his arms, and he held 
it there while he stayed. 

He had much to say of Jeanne’s bril- 
liant prospects, all of which it gratified 
me to believe true, but I objected to his 
way of saying it. His manner was so 
much that of the man who, discovering 
a health spring or a natural gas well, 
thereafter runs personally conducted 
excursions to it himself, with one hand 
on his breast, the other significantly ex- 
tended; himself the outstanding figure 
of the enterprise. In other words, he 
was entirely too proprietary to suit me. 

The kiddy, sweetly unaware of my 
blackness of thought, forbade him to 
weary me by overpraising her talents, 
and brewed tea. 

He drank his with that absurdly sol- 
emn dog in the crook of his arm; then 
he shook hands with me and left. 

“Do you like him?” I asked of 
Jeanne. 

“Oh, so-so,” she replied. 

“Does he come often?” 

“Didn't you hear him say he is fre- 
quently in Japan and in Paris, and 
where not?” she inquired, with a smile 
that scampered as if it were ashamed of 
itself. 

“T should think you’d find him a con- 
founded nuisance everlastingly under 
foot. Don’t you?” 

I think I ac- 


“Why, I’m not sure. 
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cept him as a matter of course.” She 
reflected a moment, and added with ir- 
relevancy: “Art is the very breath of 
his nostrils.” 

“A little red-blooded 
might be a good thing for him, 
don’t you recommend it ?” 

“Seriously, his is a rare soul,” she 
defended. 

“Does he,” I inquired, “always wear 
that strained expression indicative of 
higher things?” 

“You don’t understand him. 
devoted to art.” 

I muttered that I had no objection in 
the world to his, however ardent, wor- 
ship of the classic. What annoyed me 
was his unmistakable adoration of the 
modern, in the person of her small and 
fascinating self. But she paid not the 
slightest attention to me. She was off 
at full tilt extolling his virtues. He had 
been such a friend to her, she said, in- 
troducing her to so many people who 
were worth knowing, to one buyer after 
another. His criticism and encourage- 
ment had been everything to her. With- 
out him it would have been slower go- 
ing. Oh, much, much slower going! 

“And in the end you'll marry him!” 


enjoyment 
Why 


He is 


“I! Marry?” 
She stared at me, big-eyed with 
amazement. There was no posturing 


about it. She was in deadly earnest. 
For the fleeting instant she had all the 
solemnity of that ridiculous Pekinese 
of hers. Art demanded its sacrifices, 
and she was ready to offer up her young 
life on its altar. 

My less artistic soul revolted at the 
thought, and I told her so vehemently. 
Also I told her a few other things. 

The kiddy was sorry for me—di- 
vinely sorry. She tried to be as kind 
and forbearing as possible. She hov- 
ered over me in acute mental distress. 
It was so absurd, my caring for her, 
when there were so many wholly domes- 
ticated girls in the world to love. Ob- 
viously I must see that she couldn't 
abandon her career—she hated the 
word, but knew no other—at its outset. 
Her usefulness lay therein, and—she 
added it softly but firmly—her happi- 
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ness also. I wanted her to be happy, 
didn’t 1? 

“My Lord, Jeanne,” I cried, under 
pressure of much vexation, “don’t you 
know that a flowing robe, and a fillet, 
and a lily on a long stalk never spelled 
happiness for any girl yet? Chuck this 
Art delusion.” 

“How can you laugh at me?” she 
cried, hurt to the quick. 

“Beauty is one thing, but Love is an- 
other,” I grumbled. 

“And Duty,” said she, with tight lips, 
“is higher than either.” 

If you had known her, you would 
have realized how utterly useless it was 
to argue with her. Never had she felt 
what she felt more intensely than now. 
There was nothing for it but to await 
a more rational seizure. 


CONVICTION THREE. 


Slow isn’t always sure, however; 
and five years is a long while to wait. 

Yet for all that time Jeanne con- 
tinued to devote herself passionately to 
her ideals, maintaining complete indif- 
ference to mine, 

Not that she tried to storm the world 
with her talent, nor that she found out- 
let in it for the tremendous fervor that 
consumed her. She took neither it nor 
herself so seriously as that. She merely 
demigoded Art, with which she twinned 
Duty. 

In the studio, when I made my rather 
infrequent pilgrimages to Chicago, there 
was always high-running talk of large 
things, of world movements, and reac- 
tions, and revolutions; talk of the labor 
of Patriotism and the fair fruit it might 
be expected to bear. Much talk, with 
Art sticking out all through it. Talk 
which fell incomprehensively on my lay- 
man’s ears. 

And all the while Jeanne was grub- 
bing away in the studio under the eaves, 
turning out quantities of work, and es- 
tablishing art classes in the tenement 
districts, and helping to bring on lec- 
turers to inculcate the proper apprecia- 
tions, and Heaven knows what else. She 
had never time for me. Had never time 
for herself, it seemed. She rushed 
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through the days, her hair figuratively 
on end. 

I began to wonder when the unnatu- 
ral state of things would cease. 

Five years, as I have said, is a very 
long time to wait. I don’t believe Jacob 
found his seven any longer. 

Then suddenly, it appeared, I had 
been counting without my Jeanne. 

The blow fell on a September day 
when she was just twenty-seven. 

It was in the Union Station at In- 
dianapolis, where I was catching an 
Eastern connection. Hurrying out to 
the tracks, I ran into West, a quasi- 
painter, whom I had often met at the 
terrace, sometimes in Jeanne’s studio, 
but oftener in Brandreth’s, where she 
had dragged me. He slapped me on the 
shoulder with a familiarity and a vigor 
that struck me as being particularly in- 
artistic, and declared he had such news 
for me. By Jove, such tremendous 
news! 

“Brandreth’s married!” he cried. 
“What do you think of that? Old 
Brand!” 

I felt as if I were going down for the 
last time in icy waters. 

I heard myself ask him whom Brand- 
reth had married. 

“Why, that artistic girl on one of the 
upper floors, you know! The Poster 
Girl we used to call her. Queer I for- 
get her name. Know it perfectly.” 

It didn’t matter. I knew it, too. 

I caught my train in a blind rage with 
myself. I had lost Jeanne by staying 
away from her. Brandreth had won 
her solely by keeping under foot. 

For a while I was fool enough to con- 
tinue to think this, then I came to my 
senses and did her justice. The ordinary 
girl might have been won like that, but 
not she. She loved him, or never in 
ten thousand years would she have mar- 
ried him. 

The thought gave me singularly small 
cheer. 

Those were grim days that followed. 
Such suffering is actual. It takes it out 
of a man incredibly. 

I kept up a show of doing my daily 
round for a fortnight, then I packed my 
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And all the while Jeanne was grubbing away in the studio under the eaves. 


bag and set off for Colorado to see Mrs. 
Baird. What comfort I expected to get 
from talking the marriage over with 
Jeanne’s mother I have never been able 
to tell. But she had been a consistent 
friend through all my time of waiting, 
and I was sure I could count on her 
sympathy, though sympathy wasn’t what 
I wanted. I really don’t know what I 
did want or expect. But I had reached 
the point where I had to talk with some 
one, and I preferred to talk with her. 
Whether or not I should find the 
3airds at home did not occur to me until 
the train was actually pulling into the 
little station on the plains. But I set 


off hopefully across the sagebrush to- 
ward the ranch. 

It was just before sunset. Level, 
crimson streams struck along the plains. 
The far, white crests of the mountains 
were off to the right. Clumps of old 
cottonwoods—those sturdy friends of 
the pioneer—showed scattered habita- 
tions. 

As I walked swiftly, eager to reach 
my destination, a girl on horseback came 
riding up over a hummock into the 
spreading red light. 

Jeanne! They were here to honey- 
moon! I could have cursed myself for 


stumbling in on them. 
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She saw me, and came riding toward 
me like Jehu, or did Jehu drive? 

“I wanted to see your mother,” I ex- 
plained hurriedly. “I didn’t dream you 
were here.” 

“Thanks, Thomas,” she smiled. 

I stammered that I wouldn’t have 
been such a fool as to expect her to be 
glad to see me under the circumstances. 

“But I am glad! Gladder than you 
know,” she declared, and added lightly, 
yet with a vague distress at once appar- 
ent to me: ‘Maybe you'll help me.” 

In Heaven’s name was something 
wrong already? I had known that no 
woman could be happy for long—no 
woman of such normal, healthy inpulses 
and such right red corpuscles as Jeanne 
with a man who was the mere per- 
sonification of the artistic. I*ramed and 
hung on a girl’s dormitory wall, Brand- 
reth would have fitted it as perfectly as 
the Mona Lisa. 

Jeanne sprang down from the saddle 
and walked with me toward the house. 
She explained that only her father was 
at home, her mother being in the East 
with their relatives. I recalled oddly 
what she had so long ago told me of 
their ambitions for her; and I wondered 
if they could see the brooding look 
which lay back of her smiles; that look 
which changed her at last from the girl 
to the woman; that look which set so 
strangely in her eyes, they would have 
preferred greatness for her or merely 
happiness. 

As Brandreth’s wife she had become 
almost a notable; his prestige added to 
her own. But she did not look the nota- 
ble as we tramped across the red- 
touched sand together, but like the dear- 
est little, commonplace creature in the 
world, with something gone from her 
old bravado. 

“You're a bit out of kelter, aren't you, 
kiddy ?” I asked gently and unwisely. 

She gave me a quick look. 

“I'd lie to you if it ever did the least 
good,” she replied reluctantly, as if 
vexed with herself for letting me see. 
“T don’t know what’s the matter, Tom. 
I can’t put my finger on it.” 

Dear kiddy! Poor kiddy! 


’ 





Was her 


day going to dawn and die in a breath? 
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Or did I exaggerate her trouble? How- 
ever big or small, I could have throttled 
Brandreth for giving her an hour’s un- 
happiness. 

Jeanne’s father’s greeting 
good, it was so full of the 
heartiness. 

I looked about for Brandreth, but he 
was not apparent. To my astonishment, 
he did not become so throughout dinner. 

When I could control my curiosity no 
longer, I asked where he was. 

“In Korea,” said Jeanne, 

“Korea?” I gasped. 

“Why not?” 

“But—er—just now!” 

“Now rather than any other time,” 
she smiled. 

I goggled across at Mr. Baird, who 
remarked, quite as coolly as if it were 
not fis son-in-law who was behaving 
in this extraordinary manner, that it 
seemed Brandreth’s habit to be always 
on the go. 

“But during his honeymoon! In 
Heaven’s name why aren’t you with 
him, Jeanne?” I blurted out. 

“T!” she exclaimed. “I with him?” 

“Why, to be sure! Nothing has hap- 
pened ” I floundered, and caine to 
a dead stop. 

“Really, Thomas,” laughed Jeanne, 
“it isn’t my habit to go off with loving 
couples on their wedding journeys. 
What made you think so?” 

It was another poster girl Brandreth 
had married—failing to get Jeanne! 

This last she did not tell me. She 
had no need to; but she wouldn't if she 
had. Her sense of honor was much too 
big for that. 

“Very well, then,” I said, the instant 
we were alone, “you'll marry me. I 
can’t stand another such scare as that.” 

She turned her startled gray eyes 
on me. 

“Now, don’t be absurd, Tom, dear. 
Of course I won’t marry you! I won't 
marry anybody. It takes too much love 
to carry you through marriage. Why, I 
haven't thought of marrying since that 
summer you were on the ranch with 
us. You mustn’t mistake my low spir- 
its. I’ve made a bit of mistake going in 
so tremendously for art. I'm dog tired, 
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and a trifle—just a trifle—disillusioned. 
That’s all.” 

“You're much too healthy to live in 
that atmosphere back there,’ I cried. 
“Give it up.” 

The moonlight lay over the long 
porch, Strange, aromatic, plainsy odors 
filled the air. A coyote cried, and I 
wondered how many generations of 
them had passed since I had heard that 
cry before. 

Jeanne studied her slim, interlacing 
fingers. 

“If only they wouldn’t take them- 
selves with such prodigious serious- 
ness,” she said, in a very small voice. It 
was the first chirp of disloyalty I had 
ever heard from her. My hopes rose. 
It augured well. I had a thing or two to 
say to her, and I said them. 

She shook her head. Love wasn’t for 
her, she declared. Not that sort of love. 
Her love for her parents must guide her 
wholly hereafter. She had left them 
too much alone. She had thrown away 
whole loaves of happiness and quiet con- 
tentment, and now she was come back 
humbly to gather up the crumbs. Her 
round hereafter would consist of the lit- 
tle and the big duties toward her par- 
ents. 

Duty again! Art forsaken, but Duty 
still in the niche, with violets at its feet! 

“Tl just jog along serenely with 
them,” she said. ‘Somebody ought to 
jog, you know, to strike a_ balance. 
Everybody rushes so nowadays.” 

She drew a long, long breath at the 
thought of the way they had careened 
back there at the terrace. 

“It was the common day in common 
paths I needed. I’m becoming surer of 
it every hour that passes. I was home- 
sick. That was all that ailed me. Plain 
homesickness, and the everlasting rush.” 

She quoted softly: 

* “Name me no names for my disease, 
With uninforming breath; 

I tell you I am none of these, 
But homesick unto death.’ ” 

It would take another way of going 
at it to bring her to see things as I saw 
them, I realized with convincing force- 
fulness, 

“Since you make so terribly much of 
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Duty,” said I, “think of me. You cer- 
tainly owe me some consideration. I’ve 
dangled at your apron strings for years. 
I’ve built up all my plans around you. 
And you know it. You’ve always known 
it. Aren't you going to do the square 
thing by me, Jeanne?” 

I expected compunction, a rush of re- 
grets, and ultimate capitulation, for she 
was just, oh, very just! But no such 
things happened. 

Merely she considered me out of the 
tails of her gray eyes, and the littlest, 
most provoking smile in the world was 
about her pretty mouth. 

“You know why Thisbe cared so tre- 
mendously for Pyramus, don’t you?” 
she inquired. 

“Never heard of either of ’em,” I 
growled, 

“Oh, yes, you did! Because the wall 
was there. It’s astonishing what the 
presence of a wall will do, Thomas. 
Your continued devotion to me is just 


another case of it. Don’t argue. It’s 
no good talking about it. I know. And 


I also know my own mind, and exactly 
what I ought and mean to do. My duty 
and my happiness are here.” 

I have told you how it is with her 
when she is in the throes of a convic- 
tion. 

She might as well have married 
Brandreth as far as I was concerned! 


CONVICTION FOUR. 

A year and a half later I journeyed to 
Chicago, and climbed again those devi- 
ous stairs. Perhaps I had a suspicion 
that I should find Jeanne there, the 
thrall of the old life again upon her. 
Perhaps I thought, at least, to get some 
word of her from her friends. How 
can we tell what promptings lead us in 
the aimless days of hopelessness ? 

At any rate, I went. But I did not 
find her. An arts and crafts establish- 
ment was tucked away beneath the 
eaves, And with mingled feelings of 
disappointment and relief—relief that 
she breathed the wider air of the plains 
and foothills—I descended the stairs, to 
come suddenly upon Brandreth. 

Marriage had considerably sharpened 
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themselves a nice long fling. The Bairds, 


his edges, I perceived. The bee-soft eyes 
were not so soft as heretofore. There 
was more force to his tread. I recalled 
having heard that Mrs. Brandreth had 
invaded his studio and claimed a part of 
it for herself, desecrating its sacred 
walls with huge and hideous posters. 
We shook hands with unwonted cor- 
diality, and began at once to speak of 
Jeanne. His hurt at her hands had not 
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pere and mére, showed no intention of 
considering a return to America. They 
were singularly fresh for travel, and 
eager at the continued prospect of it. 
While Jeanne—well, to tell me the 
truth, he didn't like the way Jeanne 
looked. He didn’t at all like it. Natu- 
rally, she was tired of rushing about 
from place to place. She had done a 
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“You're a bit out of kelter, aren’t you, kiddy?” I asked gently and unwisely. 


been so serious, it seemed, but that he 
could talk of her. Indeed, he was quite 
as ready as I to do so. 

He and Mrs. Brandreth had, he told 
me, run upon the Bairds only a few 
months ago abroad. Oh, yes, they were 
all over there. Didn't I know? They 
had been gone a year. When people 
spend the greater part of their lives ac- 
cumulating a fortune—big or otherwise 
—they were apt, having got it, to give 


good deal of it in her life. She con- 
fessed to him that she wanted nothing 
so much as to come home, and stay 
there. She was pale and listless, and she 
had developed nerves. Imagine the 
kiddy with nerves! 

She seemed to have got an absur 
idea into her head that she ought to lool 
after her parents, who were quite able 
to look after themselves. She tagged 
them everywhere they went. Faithfully 
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and unswervingly tagged them. He 
was sure he had several times detected 
signs in them which indicated they 
would much rather she didn’t. But she 
did. I knew Jeanne. Her conscience 
was a thing to reckon with. 

“Where are they now?” I demanded 
rather abruptly. 

He gave me a quick, searching look. 

“In France,” he replied. 

“Just where in France?” I shot at 
him. 

He mentioned a little, well-known wa- 
tering place, and asked me if I was 
going over. 

“Tam,” I declared, and told him good- 
by, wringing his hand in parting. 

As I passed his open studio door, a 
tall and angular young woman in a 
green robe—I swear it was a robe, and 
green!—drifted down the room. She 
was speaking, and I knew what had 
helped to sharpen his edges. 

“Poor chap, he deserved a kindlier 
fate,” I said to myself. It was aston- 
ishing how much I liked him now. 

I went home and licked things into 
shape for an indefinite absence. Then I 
started for France. 

I found the Bairds. Travel and free- 
dom from the daily round had rejuve- 
nated Mr. and Mrs. Baird astonishingly. 
Their emergence into the full stream of 
life from their quiet little harbor was 
positively dazzling. They were ready 
for anything—ready for everything. 
Their energy was prodigious. They had 
made plans and engagements for months 
ahead. Their sitting room at the hotel 
was never empty of the friends they 
were constantly acquiring. 

Jeanne, on the other hand, did look 
tired. Brandreth had been correct and 
unexaggerated in his report of her. The 
series of mild excitements into which 
her parents plunged bored her immense- 
ly, though she tried valiantly not to 
show it. 

I spoke of it at once to her mother. 

“You notice it, too, do you?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Her father and I have been 
not a little concerned about her lately. 
You see, we met Emily Dixon and her 
family this summer. Emily and Jeanne 
have always been the greatest friends. 
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The day Jeanne opened her studio in 
Chicago, Emily married Mr. Dixon. 
Her oldest boy is six years old—such a 
fine, handsome little chap! And Emily 
is the happiest woman J know. Jeanne 
must have contrasted their lives. She 
couldn’t help it.” She ceased to speak. 
“IT wonder,’ she sighed, in the next 
breath, “if, after all, crayons and water 
colors ever satisfied a girl? Can such 
things fill the old vague want of life?” 

I wondered, too. I didn’t think they 
could. 

“And then when you were ill,” she 
went on. “Oh, yes, we had a most dis- 
tressing account of it that set her to 
thinking, too. There were several very 
anxious days before we could get defi- 
nite word of your condition. But now 
you have appeared, so absurdly recov- 
ered, I’m afraid she'll forget. Duty is 
in the saddle, spurred and riding hard, 
you see.” , 

Her eyes met mine significantly, and 
we smiled, a very little and altogether 
tenderly. The dear, queer, earnest little 
kiddy ! 

“Of course, you know what it is with 
her now,” her mother said. “It’s her 
father and me. She thinks she must 
look after us. We’re perfectly able, I 
hope, to look out for ourselves. But we 
can’t make her see it.” 

They certainly did look fit enough, 
those two, strong with the strength of 
the outdoor life they had lived—ruddy, 
and vigorous, and unaccustomedly pre- 
served for people of their age, though 
neither of them had as yet passed into 
senility; they were fifty and fifty-five! 

“We come of long-lived stock,” Mrs. 
Baird went on, her eyes following 
Jeanne down the stretch of beach; ‘tand 
in our present state of health, under nat- 
ural conditions, we may reasonably ex- 
pect to live twenty or thirty years more, 
unless it ends in our having to sit out in 
the dew and catch pneumonia, just to 
remove our obstructing selves from the 
path of the kiddy’s happiness.” The 
twinkling eyes laughed into mine. 

“What she needs is something to 
bring her to her senses!” I cried, spring- 
ing up. 

“What she needs is something to 
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make her find her heart,” said her 
mother earnestly. 

“I’m going down there and have a 
word with her.” 

“I’m afraid no end of words will 
change her.” 

I went, just the same, all manner of 
arguments filling me. 

I was serious, and determined, and so 
full of what I meant to say, and of my 
eagerness to have it out with her, that 
I didn’t see a trolley car, which came 
sweeping down the shore toward me. It 
was disagreeably close when I became 
conscious of it, and I had to jump for 
the other side. 

It gave me a decided shock to find 
another confounded car rushing at me 
from the other direction on the double 
track. I leaped again, and got out of 
the way, but a tingle in my ankle told 
me the fender of the thing had actually 
nipped me. 

Cursing my own stupidity, I dismissed 
the incident, and let my thoughts swing 
back into the old onrushing channel: 
what I should say to Jeanne, what 
Jeanne would probably reply, and what 
I should meet that with. 

I hurried toward her. 

She was standing up beside the bench 
on which she had been sitting. Stand- 
ing there like a small white statue, the 
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DOINK-STARRED the peach boughs hung o’erhead; 
Half pearls of pink, the petals fell. 
So light, so soft a shade they spread, 
A woman's fan had done as well. 


“Warm ?” 
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palest, most agonized little face in the 
world turned to me. 

“Why, Jeanne, what is it?” I cried, in 
alarm. 

“You gave me—the most—most aw- 
ful minute of my whole—life!” she 
wailed; and the shaking of her voice 
went to my heart. ‘Why did you take 
such a chance?” 

“T was coming to you,” I said humbly. 

There wasn't a scrap of color in her 
face from brow to chin. The chin quiv- 
ered, and the blessed gray eyes of her 
were adorably misty. 

“Why, honey!” I whispered in exalta- 
tion. “Why, honey!” 

“What were you thinking of to walk 
right under the cars like that?” she de- 
manded. 

“IT was thinking of something I 
wanted you to tell me,” I replied ador- 
ingly; “but I don’t have to ask it now. 
I know, thank Heaven! I know!” 

The kiddy’s dear eyes met mine un- 
flinchingly. Over her face the color 
came in little, running pink waves. Her 
chin stopped quivering, and the old, 
flashing, half-earnest, half-mischievous 
smile played about her lips. 

“So do I know it, Tom,” she said, 
with heavenly convincement. “‘It’s time 


Adid! Isn't it? 





Woathor??® 


Yes; a fervid day of spring 


That split the jonquil’s tight green ball 


And showed its gold. 


“And silencing?” 


But the world’s smile, and yours, said all! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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Little Mischief 


By Vallace Irwin 


‘ 


LLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


ITTLE MISCHIEF was the name of the capting’s daughter Mame, 
And a playful, teeny, tiny tot was she; 
Listless moments they was few to our merry, merry crew 
When that sweety Little Mischief sailed the sea. 


Oh, she had the cutest ways! She would climb the topmost stays 
Where she loved to tumble flatirons on the crew. 

Though this habit caused alarm, still she didn’t mean no harm— 
She was such a little, joking wapsy-doo! 


Jest to glut ‘er sense o’ fun, once she swiped ‘er daddy’s gun, 
Shootin’ all the afternoon at Bos’n Jess. 

Then she greased the galley slope with er daddy's shavin’ soap, 
So the cook he slipped and muddled up our mess. 


Once she throwed a lighted match in the for’ard chicken hatch, 
Which was full o’ tar, and tow, and dynamite. 

But ‘er pa said: “Angel-face, ye’re a reg’lar little case!” 
As with nervous haste he smothered out the light. 
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One dark night ’er twinkling eyes spied our store 0’ ship’s supplies, 
So a powerful can o’ chloroform swiped she. 

Then on deck she soft did steal, where Hank Haskins, at the wheel, 
Was a-dreamin’ of his lonely Nancy Lee. 


Oh, a sponge with pizen dank popped she o’er the nose o’ Hank, 
Till he tumbled like a dead and dopy horse. 

Little Mischief then with zeal took a turn at that there wheel, 
Which did sudden veer our vessel from ’er course. 


When the early watch come on, which was Peter Pepperjohn, 
That there Peter got as pale as any ghost; 

For our ship was stranded plain up against the coast o’ Spain, 
Little Mischief sleepin’ sweetly at ’er post. 


After several weeks had passed—when she’d whittled down a mast, 
And concealed a nest 0’ snakes in daddy’s trunk— 

Then the capting, though ’twas crool, packed his darling off to school, 
With his Cousin Hiram’s folks near Kinneybunk. 


As he says to Seaman Hank: “To be plain with ye and frank, 


Though a naval life me pretty pet prefers, 
These associations rude are a little mite too crude 
For a tender, female natur’ sech as hers.” 
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(Time: Mellow and fragrant May afternoon. Scene afterward: Two men asleep under a roadside 
maple in a serene landscape, hats pulled over their eyes, backs against a stone wall. In order that the reader 
may enter promptly into the spirit of the chronicle, he should know that one of these men is one of the 
judges of the State Supreme Court, who is making a pedestrian trip in a remoie section between court terms, 





having been ordered out into the open by his physician. 
bexis County, whom the judge has commandeered as escort. 


His companion is High Sheriff Sproul, of Cuxa- 
They are making up sleep after having been 


kept awake the whole of the previous night by a party of roystering fishermen whom they encountered at a 


country tavern. 
must travel strictly incog.) 


ARMER PURINTON, on his way 
to the store, was letting Dobbin 
slouch along as he willed. His 

elbows were on his knees, and he was 
calculating from a newspaper clipping 
of ‘Prices current” what his butter and 
eggs would yield him. His wife was 
riding with him, and, being a thrifty 
woman, who believed in economizing 
time, she was busily crocheting a table 
cover. 

Neither Farmer Purinton nor his 
wife were on the lookout for scenic 
beauties or roadside distractions. 

But Dobbin, who had no _ crochet 
work or prices current to take up his 
mind, caught sudden, startled glimpse 
of the men under the maple. 

He snorted, halted, performed an en- 
ergetic double shuffle in the highway 
dust, and then side-stepped into the 
ditch with a jerk that nigh about 
snapped off the heads of the unprepared 
Farmer and Mrs. Purinton. 

After being jolted along a little way 
over the roadside stones, larmer 


The judge, relishing their outing immensely, has laid great stress on the fact that they 


Purinton, tugging on the reins with 
elbows akimbo and hands high over his 
head, succeeded in stopping his horse. 
When he had sufficiently expressed his 
opinion of the animal, he turned to sur- 
vey the cause of the trouble. The 
judge and Cap'n Aaron Sproul had 
pushed their hats back from their eyes, 
and were gazing with the bewilderment 
of men suddenly awakened. 

“It’s them tramps that done it, hus- 
band,” declared Mrs. Purinton, with 
woman’s perspicacity. ‘They throwed 
a rock. You’re a constable. Why 
don’t you take ’em up?” 

His honor looked at Aaron Sproul, 
fine appreciation of the humor of the 
situation gleaming in his eyes, appre- 
ciation that the sheriff failed to return. 
In fact, the sheriff was fumbling about 
on the ground, as though with the in- 
tention of making good Mrs. Purinton’s 
word. 

“What ye mean by lurkin’ under trees 
and jumpin’ out at people, you cussed 
desperandums?” inquired Mr, Purin- 
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ton, getting a fresh grip on the reins 
farther down and nearly pulling the 
restless Dobbin’s head off. “If I dared 
to leave this hoss of mine, I’d come 
over acrost there and set the two of you 
up in the boot bus’ness.” 

To Capn’ Sproul’s astonishment, the 
judge did not seem to resent this amaz- 
ing insult in the least. 

“Delicious!” he murmured over and 
over. “What a story for a bar din- 
ner!” 

But for the irascible old shipmaster 
insult was insult, and merited only vio- 
lence. He was getting his legs under 
him, muttering certain belligerent in- 
tentions that brought clucks of rebuke 
from the cheerful judge. 

“Don’t you see—don’t you realize 
that he hasn’t the slightest idea as to 
our identity?” his honor whispered, 
beaming on the abusive Mr. Purinton. 
“It’s rich humor!’ 

“T don’t see the fun in settin’ here 
and lettin’ an old compost walloper slop 
gurry all over us that way,” protested 
the cap’n. “Did you hear what he 
called us then?” He caught a phrase 
from the torrent of anathema that the 
farmer was pouring in their direction. 
“T can’t stand it to hear one of your 
position raked fore and aft in any such 
fashion.” 

“You needn’t trouble about me, Mr. 
Sheriff. He doesn’t know what posi- 
tion I occupy. There’s no contempt of 
court in this.” The judge chuckled. 

“Then if you don’t want any of my 
help, I'll speak for myself. There's no 
wart-nosed, old barn chambermaid goin’ 
to call me them names he’s passin’ out 
and get away before he’s had a few of 
the choicest ones greased and swallers 
‘em. You go ahead and get the fun out 
of the thing, your honor, and I'll be 
‘tendin’ to the other end of it.” 

But the judge pushed him back with 
air of authority. 

“No, no, Mr. Sheriff! There’s a 
lesson in this as well as delicious humor. 
Behold how vain a thing is the pomp 
of man! Let me leave behind my silk 
hat and walk into the country, and 
catch a wink of sleep under a wayside 
tree, and I am hailed as a tramp and 
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abused as a loafing villain. Nor does he 
seem to recognize in you the high sheriff 
of acounty!”’ The judge chuckled once 
more. “The vanity of man is a thin 
garment, and full of holes.” 

Farmer Purinton became further em- 
boldened by the meek demeanor of these 
wanderers. He remembered _ that 
tramps, when arrested, yielded in fees 
and mileage nearly nine dollars a head 
to a constable located at his distance 
from the shire town. 

‘“Look-a-here, you two,” he shouted. 
“You're arrested. Climb into the back 
of this wagon. I'm goin’ to take you 
into town. We'll see whuther a couple 
of britchy steers like you can roam this 
section without gettin’ into the pound.” 

“Seein’ ‘that there’s so much humor 
in this thing, I suppose you're goin’ 
along with him so as not to miss any 
fun,” suggested the cap’n, unable to 
keep back the taunt. 

“Tl ask you to remember that I’m a 
supreme judge, Mr. Sheriff, even if this 
ignorant farmer doesn’t know that I am, 
and is therefore amusing me,” snapped 
the judge, stiffening. ‘I’m afraid your 
sense of humor needs to be cultivated.” 

“I reckon that’s so,” muttered the 
cap’n, rebuked. “But I didn’t bring it 
out here to have it hoed and harrowed 
by that old ensilage chawer.” 

It is likely that Farmer Purinton, 
further encouraged by the humble si- 
lence of the two by the roadside, would 
have climbed down to assist his prison- 
ers’ embarkation; but just then the 
watchful and nervous Dobbin spied a 
fresh object of interest. It appeared 
just ahead, a really startling apparition 
that rose slowly against the sky, com- 
ing up a little hill in the highway. 

When it is mentioned that at first 
sight neither Farmer Purinton, nor Mrs. 
Purinton, nor the judge, nor Cap’n 
Sproul knew what the figure was, the 
astonishment of the horse was not re- 
markable. Nor did the horse make any 
prolonged stop in that locality for the 
purpose of investigating. He reared, 
swung around, whirled the creaking 
wagon on two wheels in a half circle 
out of the ditch, and galloped away in 
the opposite direction to the approach 
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Cap'n Sproul picked up his little valise and was signaling departure by energetically jerking his head 


of the figure, and not all of Farmer 
Purinton’s yells or yanks availed to stop 
the runaway. 

“\What—what in the name of nisi 
prius!” ejaculated the judge. “What is 
it?” He leaned back against the wall, 
perfectly aghast. 

Cap’n Sproul took deliberate seaman’s 
survey under his palm. 

“If air-tight stoves up this way,” he 
said judicially, “have got arms and legs, 
and are let out for a ramble when they 
ain’t needed in the house, then I should 
say that’s what this is.” 

It came closer. It moved in dignified 
manner. There was a squeaking as of 
rusty joints. It turned in under the 
tree when it was abreast. It came and 
leaned on the wall beside them. 

“This is what you might call a pert 
sort of a day, gents,” came a voice from 
the interior. 

The person, whoever he was, was 
clad in a complete suit of armor, from 
helmet to footgear. That is to say, the 
garb was a contrivance that would pass 


for armor. It was rudely fashioned. It 
was evidently homemade. It was rusty 
and ill-fitting, and was composed of va- 
rious’ kinds of metal. The bungling 
work of joints and rivets was almost 
ludicrous in the effects produced. A 
little handle on the side of the helmet 
worked the visor, so they perceived 
when the man twisted it and revealed 
his face. It was a freckled face, with 
pale-blue eyes; and a straggly, sandy 
mustache intersected it. 

“I see I interest you, gents,” stated 
the stranger. ‘Well, I ain't surprised 
that Ido. But I wouldn't have attracted 
any attention, say, a thousand years 
ago. That shows how the times change. 
A man doesn’t realize how much they 
have changed until he undertakes to do 
something the way his ancestors did it. 
lf a man tries to be original, the first 
impulse of his neighbors is to call him 
crazy. If he doesn’t do anything orig- 
inal, but simply goes back and picks up 
some custom or style from his ancestors, 
then the cut-and-dried slaves to opinion 

















have the same yap over about him. 
Now, my name is Zemro Tozier, and 
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To the surprise of the judge, who had 
been frankly displaying his interest, 
Cap’n Sproul picked up his little valise 
and was signaling departure by ener- 
getically jerking his head. 

He replied to the mute inquiry in his 
honor’s eyes: 

“T mean we'd better be travelin’. You 
don’t reckon, do you, that you’re goin’ 
to get any sense or reason out of a crit- 
ter that has dressed up in a tin suit to 
parade round in on a day like this?” 

His honor was inclined to be a bit 
testy in his answer. 

“A little humor and imagination in 
your make-up would improve you as a 
companion, Mr. Sheriff! Come back 
here and sit down! Can't you see that 
Mr. Tozier is a most interesting gentle- 
man to meet?” He smiled ingratiatingly 
at the freckled face, and Mr. Tozier 
warmed appreciably. 

“I’m sure Mr. Tozier has something 
very interesting to tell us.” 

The stranger in armor smiled, and 
crossed his legs with great squeaking 
of his metal raiment. 

“IT knowed > was goin’ to meet some- 
body, somewhere, who had some sense 
in their head and would treat me the 
way I deserve to be treated. I’ve got 
pretty dumb tired meetin’ devilish fools 
since I’ve started out. Because a man 
doesn’t wear a plug hat or overalls, it 
ain’t no sign he ain’t to be treated re- 
spectful and decent.” 

“A perfectly wise observation,” 
agreed the judge heartily, anxious to 
provoke further confidences. His secret 
love for cranks shone in his eyes as he 
looked Mr. Tozier up and down. “I can 
see that you are a thinker as well as a 
most original gentleman. Now, do you 
mind telling me just what sort of a mis- 
sion you are on? I’m sure it is some- 
thing more important than tilting at 
windmills.” 

“T don’t believe I ketch you,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Tozier, plainly bewildered. 

“T assume that possibly you might be 
a follower and admirer of the immortal 
Don Quixote,” suggested his honor in 
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his most polite tones, anxious to smooth 
the modern knight’s eccentricity the 
right way. 

_Mr. Tozier still blinked without un- 
derstanding, and his honor added: “We 
all love Don Quixote.” 

“Never heard of your friend,” ad- 
mitted the “knight.” He fumbled with 
mailed fist in the satchel that was slung 
at his waist, produced a pipe, and 
scratched a match on the rusty iron that 
shielded his thigh. 

“That’s the only thing that suit is 
handy for, so far’s I’ve seen,” growled 
Cap'n Sproul, watching the ease of 
match lighting with interest. 

Mr. Tozier puffed a few mouthfuls 
of smoke, giving a fine imitation of an 
iron stack. 

“It’s this way, gents,” he proceeded. 
“I’m a man of an ingenious and original 
turn of mind. Bein’ considerable of a 
reader, | subscribed for a book a spell 
ago that told all about how them old 
knights used to rig up. They were cer- 
tainly hellions for fightin’, those old fel- 
lers were! Now, bein’ original and a 
bach, and not havin’ a wife to keep me 
chorin’ round rainy days, I set to work 
and built this.” He clapped iron hand 
on mailed breast. “It ain’t so fancy as 
some of them pictures I copied it from, 
but, considerin’ that all I had to work 
with was a lot of junk that I dickered 
with a blacksmith for, you’ve got to 
own up that I’ve done a pretty good 
job.” 

“You have,” agreed his honor. 
“\Vhen you appeared over the edge of 
the hill there, it was like a picture from 
the Middle Ages. I don’t know when 
I’ve been more impressed.” 

Mr. Tozier slapped his iron hand 
down on the judge’s shoulder with a 
vigor that made the jurist wince—a 
blow that seemed to gratify the glower- 
ing Cap’n Sproul. 

“That’s the talk! It’s the first sensi- 
ble talk I’ve heard since I started away 
from home. It’s been hoot and hoot 
and cuss words—mostly from them that 
own hosses. If I had been a blasted 
automobile, I couldn’t have been talked 
to worse! Folks don’t have no notion 
of what I’m tryin’ to do. As a matter 
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of fact, I ain’t goin’ to keep on doin’ 
what I started out to do. You see, I 
was workin’ on the suit just to take 
up my mind rainy days and Sundays, 
and a man heard about it and canie 
around to see me. Man lives in our 
town, and has got up a remedy that he 
calls ‘Knight’s Champion Corn and 
Bunion Knock-out.’ Knight—that’s his 
name—Knight, he says to me: ‘Tozier,’ 
he says, ‘you might just as well put that 
thing you’re workin’ on to some use 
as to have it to look at. Take my name, 
and the name of my remedy for corns, 
and your iron suit there just fits in with 
the idea. Paint my sign down your 
back, and start out acrost country pass- 
in’ my handbills and advertisin’ in gen- 
eral, and I'll pay you nine shillin’s a 
day and found. So I started out!” 

Mr. Tozier’s tone was gloomy. He 
paused to relight his pipe. The judge 
glanced at the cap’n with a disappointed 
air that his companion relished, All 
this time and attention had been wasted 
on a human handbill that was adver- 
tising a corn remedy! 

“IT must say | don’t find you quite as 
romantic a figure as I thought you were, 
Mr. Tozier,” said the judge a_ bit 
stiffly. 

The “knight” started away from the 
stone wall with a suddenness that jarred 
down his visor, the mechanism of which 
did not seem to be very secure. He 
whirled to show them his back. It was 
guiltless of corn advertising. 

“You don’t see anything there about 
‘Knight’s Knock-out,’ do you?” he de- 
manded, with some heat. He twisted 
up the shutter that hid his face and 
gazed on them sternly. ‘Don’t you 
reckon I’ve got any sentiment, and high 
ideas, and all them things? Well, 
there’s where you make your mistake. 
If I hadn’t had sentiment, I’d never 
have started in to make this suit. I'll 
admit that Knight got afoul of me, and 
nine shillin’s a day looked good. But 
some high thoughts came to me when | 
got that suit on and started out. ‘This 
ain’t no thing to be paradin’ round in, 
advertisin’ corn cure,’ I says to myself. 
‘High thoughts go with it.’ And the 


second day out I scraped off Knight's 


advertisin’ and sent back what hand- 
bills I hadn’t passed. That's what I 
done so far as Knight and his nine shill- 
in’s a day went! Don’t tell me that I 
haven't got sentiment, and high senti- 
ment at that! It ain’t every man that 
will give up good day’s wages the way 
I have!” 

“[ desire to compliment you, Mr. 
Tozier,” the judge cried, his interest 
plainly reviving. 

“What's your new line of advertis- 
in’? inquired the cap’n. “Not that I 
care particularly, but I’d like to know 
who it is that’s fool enough to pay more 
than Knight done.” 

Mr. Tozier turned stare of scorn on 
this suggestion. 

“T can see that your friend hasn’t got 
much sentiment,” he informed the 
judge. “What you told him a while 
back hit him off straight.” 

“It is the one lack in an otherwise 
very worthy man,” affirmed the judge, 
beaming on the sullen sheriff and snap- 
ping a wink in which he tried to convey 
his huge delight in the acquisition of 
Mr. Tozier to their circle. 

But Cap'n Sproul, hating all the tribe 
of eccentrics with a mariner’s practical- 
ity, only grunted unamiably, and filled 
his pipe. 

“[T says to myseli: ‘Tozier,’ says I, 
resumed the sentimentalist, ‘“ ‘you've 
gone to work and tumbled onto a great 
idea when you built that suit. It’s a 
bold and darin’ undertakin’ for any one 
to start out on in these days when a man 
is considered crazy if he doesn’t cheat 
his neighbor and steal the bread from 
the poor; but you're a bach, and no one 
dependent on you, and you can afford 
to take the chances. So it’s you for the 
road, Tozier, all in your suit of mail, 
doin’ good to all you meet, rightin’ 
wrongs where you find ’em, and earnin’ 
your own honest livin’ as you pass 
along.’”” He pulled little coils of cop- 
per and silver wire from his satchel, to- 
gether with a pair of nippers. “ “Do 
good to them that despitefully use you.’ 
That’s me! I'll make one for you for 
nothin’,” he informed the cap'n, “though 
I usually charge a quarter for ’em.” He 
exhibited a sample, the name “Z, 
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The judge and Cap'n Sproul stalked past, speechvess, partly because words failed them. 


Tozier,” wrought by twisting a bit of 
wire. “What may I call your name?” 
he asked. “I'll make you one for noth- 
in’, and heap coals of fire by so doin’.” 

“You needn’t bother about me,” said 
the cap’n promptly, stung by the 
chuckles of the judge. ‘Make up one 
for him—he seems to be your particular 
friend. His name is Mister Incog.” 

The judge had no disposition to push 
the testy humor of his traveling com- 
panion too far. And the grotesque Mr. 
Tozier, having been properly investi- 
gated, was losing some of his freshness 
as an object of interest. 

“We'll not rob you of your time or 
your goods, most worthy knight,” he 
said. ‘‘As a matter of fact, we'll have 





to be hurrying along now. Your idea is 
a most original one, and I’m sure you'll 
get great credit. We'll bid you good 
day !” 

But Mr. Tozier came creaking after 
them with joyful alacrity. 

“You're the only man I’ve met so far 
who understands me,” he assured the 
judge. “I see you’re out for a roam. 
Well, I'm goin’ to roam along with you. 
It ain't often that two men like you and 
me get a chance to travel along together 
and enjoy each other.” 

“I’m afraid, really, that I'll have to 
deny myself the pleasure. We're in a 
hurry.” 

“So’m I,” agreed the “knight,” getting 
into his stride. “You needn't think just 
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because I’m wearin’ this iron suit that I 
can't hoof it as fast as you can. I'll bet 
you ten dollars I can tucker the two 
of you.” 

He strode away at a pace that made 
his rusty joints squall fearfully. The 
noise fairly set the judge’s teeth on edge. 

“Then I'll have to be blunt and tell 
you we prefer to travel alone,” declared 
his honor. 

“T can be just as blunt as you are,” 
was Mr. Tozier’s prompt  rejoirder, 
“You just told me you liked me and my 
scheme. If you try to shake me, that 
makes you out a liar. If you do like 
me, then there’s no reason why I 
shouldn't go with you. If you don't 
like me, then I’m goin’ along and find 
out why not. Considerin’ what I plan 
to do, I might as well find out what’s 
wrong with me.” 

“If you're cal'latin’ on keepin’ this 
friend of yours with you for the trip,” 
observed the cap’n after they had 
marched for some distance, “I hope 
you'll buy some axle grease pretty quick, 
and daub it on thick where them noises 
come from. His talk is bad enough 
when he’s standin’ = still; but that 
squawkin’ when he’s movin’ is a dumb 
sight worse. This is a hot day for ear- 
lappers; but you and me will have to 
put ’em on if this thing keeps up.” 

“Something must be done to get rid 
of this pest,” snapped his honor. The 
strident clamor from Mr. Tozier’s joints 
dulled that gentleman’s ears to the un- 
kind comments of his traveling compan- 
ions. ‘The fool doesn’t seem to mind 
insults. What are we going to do? 
Suggest something, Mr. Sheriff.” 

“I done all my suggestin’ at the start 
off, and I warned you, and it didn’t do 
any good,’ complained Cap'n Sproul. 
“You've been to work and hooked that 
walkin’ air-tight stove onto this proces- 
sion, and, while I ain't any kind of a 
hand to twit, especially when it’s twit- 
tin’ a supreme , 

“Incog!” hissed his honor. 
ber our incog!” 

The cap’n was promptly silent. 

“We've got to do something, Mr. 

f. We're coming to houses,” in- 





“Remem- 


Sheriff. 


sisted the judge after another half mile. 
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Mr. Tozier was swinging along jaun- 
tily, with every sign of having much 
speed in reserve. He was blithely sing- 
ing within the chaste retirement of his 
casque, and it was plain that the cold- 
ness of his companions was not bother- 
ing him in the slightest. 

“I tell you we have got to do some- 
thing, Mr. Sheriff.” 

This insistence angered the cap’n. 

“If it was any other kind of a critter 
except this one that you've plastered 
onto us, we could do something sensible 
with him. But speakin’ for myself, I 
ain't goin’ to break off any of my toes 
standin’ behind him and kickin’ him. 
Nor you can't throw rocks at him nor 
pound any common sense through that 
iron top piece with a club. You might 
buy a can opener and dig him out where 
we can get at him, or take a crowbar 
and bust in his shell and pick him out 
like a shrimp. Outside of them sugges- 
tions ie 

“IT don’t like your sarcastic way of 
trifling,” snapped his honor. 

“Then operate accordin’ to your own 
system—put a ten-dollar fine on him for 
contempt of court or put an injunction 
on him. You don’t pay any attention 
to my kind of advice—and I didn't ex- 
pect you would.” 

The farmhouse that they approached 
was situated conveniently near a bab- 
bling stream that promised trout fish- 
ing. In the yard of the farmhouse were 
four familiar figures. They were the 
men whose riotous performances had 
kept them awake at the tavern all the 
night before. They were setting up 
their fishing rods, and seemed to be in 
that hilarious mood that fishermen exult 
in when they have brought plenty of 
“bait.” 

They dropped their occupation and 
came trooping to the roadside, slapping 
each other on the back and pointing at 
Mr. Tozier. 

“T'll leave it to you, boys, if that pair 
didn’t make more noise last night than 
any two men who ever kept decent peo- 
ple awake,” cried one, keeping up the 
exasperating jest of ascribing all the dis- 
turbance to the victims of it. ‘But 
wherever they stop to-night, that place 



































will be hell in a boiler shop! Look at 
the thing they’ve got to pound on!” 

The judge and Cap’n Sproul stalked 
past, speechless, partly because words 
failed them, but mostly because wrath 
choked them. They listened to com- 
ments on themselves and their compan- 
ion that made their blood boil. Mr. 
Tozier did not seem to mind. He had 
already been initiated into that sort of 
abuse during the first stages of his pil- 
grimage. 

When they were past the farmhouse, 
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“Hoof it, or I'll see what bird shot can do!” 


Cap'n Sproul whirled on the stately 
“knight.” 

“Tozier,” he snarled, “I believe I un- 
derstood you to say you was out to do 
good, and reform sinners or something 
of the kind. You go back there and 
start in reformin’. You'll never find a 
better chance. Take a club in each 
hand and do ’em—do ’em good!” 

“They are not the class of persons 
who would appreciate what I’m tryin’ 
to do,” stated Mr. Tozier. 

“They would if you hit hard enough,” 
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insisted the cap’n. “Go back there and 
stick to ’em for the rest of the day and 
I'll slip you ten dollars.” He fumbled 
for his wallet. “You can’t afford to miss 
any such opportunities. I tell you you 
can't!” 

But his urgent appeals had no effect 
on their devoted attendant. 

“I know where my friends are, and 
I propose to show that I appreciate 
kind words,” he declared, his eyes on 
the scowling judge. 

“You tag us any farther and you'll 
get into hot water that’s hotter than 
anything this side of Tophet’s kitchen, 
you damn lobster,” roared the mad- 
dened sheriff. ‘*Now, I’m warnin’ you, 
and I’m warnin’ you good and plenty! 
This thing has gone just as far as it’s 
goin’.” 

Mr. Tozier sighed resignedly and 
held his ground. 

“My companion has stated the matter 
just as it is,” joined in the judge with 
acerbity. ‘We shall make it very un- 
comfortable for you if you try to follow 
us any farther.” 

“T don’t know what’s got into you, 
turnin’ on me like this,” complained the 
new recruit reproachtully, “but I want 
to tell you that I can get on my mettle 
just as well as you can. And when I’m 
on my mettle, [ don’t take orders from 
any one. You're goin’ along, and you 
haven't given me any good reason why 
I can’t go along with you. So I’m goin’, 
Something tells me to go, and that set- 
tles it with me.” 

Cap’n Sproul, judging from the de- 
moniac expression on his face, was run- 
ning over in his mind his various plans 
of dealing out vengeance there and then. 
3ut the invulnerability of Mr. Tozier, 
who had prudently closed his helmet, 
discouraged him. He whirled on his 
heel and stumped away to escape the 
maddening remarks that were being 


flung from afar by the fishermen. The 
judge hurried with him; and Mr. 


Tozier, now completely ‘‘on his mettle,” 
creakingly closed the rear. 

In the yard of the next house on the 
road they found an excited and angry 
individual, who was_ plainly awaiting 
their arrival, It was Farmer Purinton, 
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They got a glimpse of Dobbin hitched 
in a safe nook behind the barn. Farmer 
Purinton assailed them with invective, 
and related profanely how far his horse 
had run with him. 

“Get a hoss used to automobiles, 
bisuckles, flyin’ machines, tramps, and 
all the rest of the sculch, and then comes 
along some cussed new doostrobylus like 
that one,’ he complained wrathfully. 
“Hyper along past here, the whole three 
of ye, and give me the use of the rod 
that I pay taxes on. I ought to arrest 
the whole caboodle. But you go along 
and let me get to the store, and I'll be 
well red of bad rubbage.” 

Neither the judge nor the cap’n felt 
like arguing the question with the per- 
turbed farmer, and they marched past. 

“I've posted ye ahead by telefoam 
while I’ve been waitin’,’ shouted 
Tarmer Purinton after them. “Ye 
want to look out for yourselves, that’s 
all!” 

“This is an interesting predicament 
for respectable men to be in,” grumbled 
the judge. “Word gone ahead of us 
as though we were foe or pestilence!” 

“Hurricane signals ordered displayed, 
hosses keep in port, and fam'ly washin’s 
close-reefed,” said Cap’n Sproul, in the 
tone of one quoting from a mariner’s 
bulletin. “I gave you fair warnin’, your 
honor, that I was a hoodoo to a vaca- 
tiom. I've tried it twice before, and I 
know. But I won't take the blame for 
no Toziers, even if I am a hoodoo.” 

They were obliged to eat their noon 
meal standing in the road. The aston- 
ished farmer who finally consented to 
sell them bread and cold meat refused 
to allow the panoplied member of the 
party to enter his gate; and Mr. Tozier, 
on his part, would not separate from 
them, though the language that Cap’n 
Sproul addressed to him was something 
too horrible even to hint at. 

“T have a mind to give this insuffer- 
able rogue into custody as a lunatic,” 
confided the judge to Cap’n Sproul, in 
sour undertone when they were once 
more on their way. “But that would 


necessitate us appearing as witnesses 
and exposing our identity. 
isn't to be thought of! 


And that 
I am out in the 
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open by a physician’s orders for mind 
rest and nerve cure,’ he complained. 
“And here I am, persecuted as I never 
was before in my life! Kept awake all 
night and insulted by drunken fisher- 
men, and now shadowed by this damna- 
ble junk load of scrap iron!” 

“Glad to hear you risin’ to the spirit 
of the occasion,” remarked the cap’n. 
“But you're startin’ in too late. Cussin’ 
won't have any effect on him now. I’ve 
tried it. If you’re bound and deter- 
mined to keep that incog of your’n 
wrapped in cotton battin’, there ain't 
anything to do but to keep walkin’, The 
blasted fool can’t walk forever. He'll 
have to go to sleep some time. Then 
we'll chop the hawser and let him go 
adrift. That’s the best I can think of 
now.” 

Encouraged somewhat by that hope, 
they plodded on. Occasionally they 
halted in the shade of a tree, but the 
judge had no more to say about the 
beauties of nature and the delights of 
roaming in the open. He glowered at 
Mr. Tozier and growled under his 
breath. 

During one of these stops, the fishing 
party, once more on its travels, overtook 
the pedestrians, and the big surrey came 
to a standstill in a swirl of dust that 
flaunted in their faces in insulting fash- 
ion. 

“Goin’ to build a fire in that and camp 
around it to-night?” inquired one of the 
party, indicating Mr. Tozier. ‘“I’d ad- 
vise you to figger on it, for we propose 
to warn hotel keepers that you're a band 
of rowdies out to keep decent people 
awake nights.” 

Cap’n Sproul fixed gloomy but grati- 
fied gaze on the court-plastered face of 
one-of the men in the surrey. It was 
the man who had insuited him at the 
tavern breakfast table that morning, and 
on whom he had wreaked summary 
vengeance. 

“T should think I’d given you a pretty 
good hint that we ain’t the kind of dami- 
nite bombs that can be trifled with to 
any great extent,” said the sheriff bale- 
fully. 

“T’ll make that face pay me good in- 
terest,” returned the man. “I'll back up 
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what I tell the hotel keepers by showin’ 
‘em what kind of bloodthirsty villains 
are on the way, you chin-whiskered old 
gorilla, you!” 

When the horses started, one of the 
fishermen flung an empty whisky bottle 
at the inviting target afforded by the 
iron-clad Tozier. The crashing of the 
missile spiced the guffaw of the men in 
the departing surrey. 

“T reckon,” said Cap’n Sproul, finger- 
ing his nose, “that, considerin’ telefoam 
messages, word o’ mouth of them crit- 
ters, and other storm signals posted 
ahead of us, we might as well tack ship. 
There ain’t any harbor in that direc- 
tion.” 

“IT can assure you right here and 
now,” declared the judge, ‘that I don’t 
propose to be made a wanderer on the 
face of the earth by any such band of 
cutthroats. I intend to keep on and see 
this thing through; and if I’m kept out 
of the comforts of my inn by those ras- 
cals, I'll put them where slanderers be- 
long. If that kind of abuse is going on 
in this State, it’s time I made an exam- 
ple of the perpetrators. I'll see to it that 
other innocent travelers are protected.” 

He proceeded on his way in high 
dudgeon, his thoughts so fully occupied 
with the men ahead that he even took 
no more notice of the cacophonous 
Tozier rattling his martial gear at his 
side. 

It was dusk when they arrived at the 
next village, the judge and the sheriff 
as weary as two men ever were who 
tried to set one foot before the other. 
The unspeakable Tozier continued ex- 
asperatingly brisk. He even did a few 
double shuffles ahead of them as they 
marched into town. 

It seemed that their coming was not 
unexpected. Boys, in groups, were ly- 
ing in wait for them at the outskirts of 
the hamlet, and a howling retinue fol- 
lowed them to the tavern. 

“Nothin’ like advance advertisin’ to 


make a show a perfick success,” re- 
marked Cap’n Sproul sarcastically. 
The judge did not reply. His face 


His eyes were 
his statuesque 
was blocked. 


was white with anger. 
straight ahead. sut 
march into the tavern 
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The landlord sat in the doorway and, 
what was rather unusual in a boniface, 
held a double-barreled shotgun across 
his knees. 

“You needn’t argue nor plead nor 
coax nor threaten,” he cried, checking 
the first words of the judge. “Shan't 
listen to a thing you say! I’ve been 
warned. I know all about you. I've 
seen the marks on one man, showin’ 
what you’ve done to him in one tavern 
on this ro’d. There ain’t goin’ to be 
any such actions in my house. Take 
your sheet-iron ultomatom there, or 
whatever you call him, and get off'n my 
premises. You've led on a ragtag of 
young ones and loafers that’s disturbin’ 
my guests. I won't have this riot in 
front of my house. Hoof it, or I'll see 
what bird shot can do!” 

Seated cozily within were the four 
malicious fishermen. The judge, view- 
ing them through the open door, could 
see that they were enjoying the thing 
hugely. 

‘Landlord,’ cried one of them, 
“we're payin’ for peace and rest here, 
and we ain't gettin’ it.” 

“You'll get it in about thirty seconds,” 
declared the tavern keeper. He stood 


up and cocked both barrels of his gun. 
“And them that stay here disturbin’ you 
will get 


something else. Il count 


They went on into the May night. 


twenty-five, and then I'll shoot! And, 
by hossomy, I mean what I say!” 
There was an ireful determination 


about him that impressed the judge. 
The man was certainly dangerous 1n that 
mood. He was counting so loudly that 
expostulation was useless. The judge 
hurried off the porch, and his compan- 
ions accompanied him. The hoodlums, 
hanging on their flanks, made the village 
impossible. Every householder was at 
his gate, plainly on guard. They hur- 
ried out of the hamlet, and at last their 
retinue got tired and went back, hoarse 
with their shouting. 

“I'll tell you now what's the next 
thing to be done,” declared the puffing 
and perspiring cap’n. “It’s to take this 
jimbedoggified rawhooperus of a canned 
plumb-dogget and drop him off'n the 
next bridge where the water is good and 
deep. And if he can’t swim that’s his 
own lookout—and he ain’t got any 
business bein’ in the water with them 
kind of clothes on.” 

“Tl help you throw him in,” shouted 
the judge in a passion that took no ac- 
count of the law against capital crimes. 
“And there’s no jury in the land that 
would convict us of murder after 
they’ve heard our story.” 

But Mr. Tozier held his ground. 

“Tf you’re talkin’ about me,” he said 
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through the bars of his visor, “I can 
inform you that I’ve been put on my 
mettle more than ever. If there wasn’t 
something the matter with you two, you 
wouldn’t be shoved along from pillar to 
post the way you're bein’ shoved, and 
I’m goin’ to stay by till I find out what 
the matter is.” 

The cap’n poised himself and started 
to kick Mr. Tozier, but bethought him- 
self in time to save his toes. Then he 
walked around the intrenched individ- 
ual, clenching and unclenching his 
eager hands; but there seemed to be no 
handy means of opening this intractable 
bur. Mr. Tozier, detecting hostile in- 
tent, doubled his iron fists and pounded 
them together menacingly. 

“Don't you go to tryin’ any of your 
didoes on me,” he warned. “I’ve been 
hearin’ some things from them fellers 
back there both times they’ve met up 
with you, and you seem to be a savage 
critter that needs lookin’ after. You're 
never goin’ to put any marks onto my 
face that need to be mended with court 
plaster. 

“Your friend here seems to be in bad 
company, and don’t realize it,” Tozier 
went on, Cap’n Sproul being at the mo- 
ment unable to frame retort. “He used 
me all right at the start off, and I can 
see that he’s got the right sort of spirit 
in him—let him alone. It’s you that 
went to work and prejudiced him 
against me. All is, I propose to stick 
this thing out till I square myself with 
him. Him and me can get along to- 
gether, all right, and roam the world 
together, if you'll let us alone and stop 
slurrin’ me to him. Him and me Fe 

“Look here, my friend,” broke in the 
judge placatingly, “you seem to be la- 
boring under a misapprehension. Now, 
let's straighten this matter out. _I told 
you your idea of going about the world 
doing what good you could to those you 
may meet was an excellent plan. So it 
is. Now, suppose you run away and 
attend to that business? We have en- 
dured your society as long as we care 
to. Ill admit I’m very frank, but I 
mean it in a friendly way. Now kindly 
move on about your affairs and don’t 
provoke me any further.” 
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“That's the right and proper way to 
talk,” cried Mr. Tozier, clapping mailed 
fist enthusiastically on iron corselet. “I 
can see that just as soon as we get better 
acquainted we're goin’ to suit first 
rate.” 

“I've got just as well acquainted with 
you as I desire to be,” stated the judge 
tartly. 

“Oh, you don’t half know me yet. 
I’ve got a lot more plans to talk over 
with you. No matter about my other 
business. It can wait till I get done 
with you.” 

Cap'n Sproul found this dialogue un- 
profitable. 

“Texcuse me, judge,” he broke in, the 
title slipping out before he thought and 
causing Mr, Tozier to prick up his ears, 
“but you might stand there and argue 
with that devilish lunkhead till your 
tongue dried into jerked meat, and you 
wouldn’t be any further ahead. He 
simply keeps in a run-around, and 
comes back to just where he started 
from. He has muckled onto us, and 
thinks he’s goin’ to make something out 
of it. He’s had his fair warnin’. Now 
let's you and me plod along. Pay no 
attention to him. Leave it to me. I’m 
thinkin’ it over. Ill get rid of that 
tinned hyena, and give him a lickin’ 
into the bargain, even if I have to buy 
a daminite bomb and blow that shell off 
to get at him.” 

‘Judge, hey?” muttered Mr. Tozier 
to himself in the retreat of his helmet. 
“T knew that old cuss was somebody it 
was worth while follerin’, There’s a 
mystery here. As long’s I’m out a-roam- 
in’, | might as well make it worth 
while to roam. I’m a bach, and no one 
dependent, and instink tells me to fol- 
ler.” 

So he swung into his stride behind 
them, his armor squalling even more 
lustily in the silence of the evening. 

“If we wasn’t so all-fired leg weary, 
we might be able to run away from the 
blasted giraffe as soon as it’s dark 
enough,” said the disgusted cap’n. “But 
it ain’t any good to try it now, and it 
ain't any use to try for lodgin’ or supper 
with him at our heels. We might as 
well keep movin’.” 
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“I don’t seem to be myself,” sighed 
the judge. “I seem to be some one 
else. This is all a dream. If any one 
had told me I’d ever be in such a ridicu- 
lous predicament, I’d have laughed till 
I was black in the face. But this scrape, 
now that I’m in it, doesn’t seem humor- 
ous.” 

“Never had a vacation yet that didn’t 
turn out like this, or even something 
worse,” stated the cap’n. “If you hadn't 
ordered me to come with you, I never 
would have tempted fate in this line 
again. Take them other times, and the 
only way I broke loose was to get des- 
prit’. I’m gettin’ desp’rit? now. And 
when I go to gettin’ desp’rit’, it’s time 
for skunks that are botherin’ me to 
mind their eye. That critter behind 
there is walkin’ into trouble that he 
don’t realize.” 

“Have you any plan yet, Mr. 
Sheriff?” asked the judge wistfully. 

“Let me do a little private thinkin’. 
There’s four critters back in that hotel 
that belong in this game, too. Seein’ 
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that I propose to use Tozier to hit some- 
thing with, as soon as this idee of mine 
gets a little clearer, I cal’late I'll grab 
him by the legs, so to speak, and hit 
them with him! Le’s just plod on whilst 
I think! What I want to ask you, all 
respectful, is whuther if it’s needful to 
unwrap that incog of owrs for a little 
special use, when the right time comes, 
you'll let me unwrap it?” 

“Damn the incog!” yelped the judge. 

“['ll say again, I like to see you risin’ 
to the spirit of the occasion,’ was the 
sheriff’s warm commendation. 

They went on into the May night, 
Cap'n Sproul trudging with hands be- 
hind his back, his head bent forward, 
his brows wrinkled in deep thought. 

And Mr. Tozier, behind, hummed 
a song to show his indifference to con- 
tumely. From his joints yawled queer 
noises that brought folks in the houses 


to their windows blinking into the 
gloom. Once in a while some one 


shouted after them. But Cap’n Sproul 
was not roused from his meditation. 


(Under the title, “A Faint Scent for Amateur Sleuths,” another episode in the vacation rambles of the 
judge and cap’n will be related in the August number of SmiTH’s.) 
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OONSHINE, and starshine, and falling dew, 
And an old rose garden, beloved, and you; 
A night bird calling unto his mate 
In the locust tree by the sagging gate, 
And the distant sound of a purling stream 
Like the undertone of a rhythmic dream. 
Reach me your hand through the dusk, nor care 
That a workaday world still waits somewhere. 


Moonshine, and starshine, and roses sweet, 
And a carpet of green for your dainty feet. 

The breezes blow from the balmy East, 

We have broken our gyves for the hour, at least. 
While the paths we tread are narrow and white, 
And our souls are in touch with the soul of night. 

Reach me your hand through the dusk, nor care 

That a workaday world still waits somewhere. 


L. M. THorNTON. 
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S we sit upon the discreetly shaded 
piazza of the doctor’s house, we 
are in a position of advantage. 

If we cannot actually see all that hap- 
pens in Laureldale, at least we can see 
much of its house-to-house and house- 
to-station travel; and the sight of our 
neighbors generally suggests to one or 
another of us habitués of the piazza 
some incident, the relation of which, 
though it may be ill-naturedly called 
gossip by those on the outside of the 
screening vines, serves to keep us in 
touch with the life of our village. 

To say that its strategic situation— 
the doctor’s house is elevated upon a 
terrace slightly above the level of the 
roadway, and is at the corner where the 
two main residence streets of Laurel- 
dale cross—is the only reason why it is 
a favorite rendezvous for so many of 
us, does scant justice to the doctor's 
wife. She and her easy hospitality are 
magnets which would draw us and our 
morning sewing, us and our afternoon 
chatter, to a blind alley if she inhabited 
it; and nothing could be more absurd 
than to call the corner ‘Scandal Nook.” 
Our discussions are frequently quite im- 
personal, and the ginger jar, which we 
set up on the wicker table to receive the 
nickel fines of any of our circle guilty 
of starting any unkind gossip, is always 
nearly empty. 


That an impersonal discussion is 


sometimes aptly illustrated by a per- 
sonal example is, of course, true; and 
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this has sometimes given rise to misun- 
derstanding. When Jeanne Ewing was 
told that we had spent one whole after- 
noon in dissecting the successive fads 
she had had, and in connecting them 
with the successive swains to whom she 
had aspired, she gained a totally wrong 
impression of what really occurred. 
Our actual conversation was fit to have 
been the debate at the open meeting of 
the Woman’s Club. dt really had a fine 
literary flavor, I thought myself. 

Seven of us had happened to drift 
over to the doctor’s that afternoon, 
three in one group and two in two other 
groups. Mrs. Doctor naturally saw us 
and herself as two tables at bridge—she 
was just learning, and she never let a 
chance for practice escape; it was an 
awful nuisance, sometimes, but then the 
piazza was hers. * We had played two 
rubbers, and I was adding, and sub- 
tracting, and making up the score, and 
wishing that I could make Miss Law- 
rence’s better, for she is always cross 
when she has played badly. The others, 
I suppose, were looking through the 
delicate lattice the clematis vines make 
at the corner of the piazza. And we 
saw Miss Ewing pass—that is, the oth- 
ers did. 

“That raspberry pink would make any 
one over nineteen look bDilious,” re- 
marked some one. “I wonder why she 
wears it.” 

And some one else replied: “It came 
in the box from her rich Chicago 
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cousins; it wasn’t good enough to sell, 
and so she simply had to wear it. It’s 
a good quality of rajah—it will probably 
never wear out.” 

Then some one else said it was a pity 
that one’s rich relatives who gave one 
“hand-me-downs” always had hideous 
taste, and then they waited for me to 
finish my arithmetic. It was the doc- 
tor’s wife who broke the pause. She 
has not lived so long in Laureldale as 
some of us—only four or five years— 
and she doesn’t know everything about 
the town as the rest of us do. 

“T wonder,” she said musingly, “what 
has become of the bored lady?” 

“What bored lady?” I asked, looking 
up from my sum. I simply had to let 
I:tta Lawrence stay at the bottom of 
the list. 

“Why, the bored lady,” said Mrs. 
Doctor, emphasizing her article; “any 
bored lady—the general bored lady?” 

“Well, if any one will kindly tell me 
what put bored ladies into your head 
when you saw Jeanne Ewing go by,” 
said one, “I shall be truly obliged. Bor- 
ing, maybe, but bored—never !” 

“T suppose that was just the reason,” 
replied the doctor’s wife, ‘just because 
she is the antipodes of the bored lady. 
When she passed, with that fine, swing- 
ing stride of hers, I thought how many 
fads—no, I won’t say fads—how many 
enthusiasms she has, how many avoca- 
tions.” 

“It’s horticulture this summer,” 
sighed some one. «The son of the 
woman who has taken the old Jervis 
place next the Ewings’ is a rose hobby- 
ist, and Jeanne talks about sandy loams, 
and friable soils, and the green aphis 
from morning until night. She has had 
a denim apron made—a brown one— 
that covers her from neck to heels; it is 
really a good sort for gardening, I'll say 
that for it; and she’s to be discovered 
at break of day weeding, and clipping, 
and hoeing, or whatever they call the 
things they do—always on the side of 
the lawn nearest the old Jervis place. 
That girl is a wonder.” 

“She may really be interested in 
plants,” said the doctor’s wife, who is 
very charitable, and who has not lived 











long in Laureldale. ‘Some people are— 
I am myself.” 

“Yes,” said Etta Lawrence, who had 
been told her score and was in a mood 
for meanness, “but you weren't simply 
crazy to be a visiting nurse down in the 
hollow last winter, before young Doctor 
James’ engagement to the Van Buren 
girl in town was announced, were you? 
It isn’t Jeanne’s gardening apron that 
we object to, so much as to the fact 
that she dons it the minute she sees the 
unofficial nurse’s apron has no chance.” 

“Well, it all bears out what I was say- 
ing,” persisted Mrs. Doctor. “She has 
a great many enthusiasms. Everybody 
has lots of enthusiasms in these days. 
And I want to know what has become 
of the bored lady. She used to exist in 
large numbers. I’ve known her—I’ve 
been her! What has become of her that 
we no longer meet her ?” 

“The bored lady,” declared the one of 
us who thinks that she has a gift for 
epigram, “is either darning her hus- 
band’s socks or chasing her quarry— 
occupations which leave no leisure for 
boredom. The bored lady has grown 
up, got married, and entered upon a 
career of domestic drudgery. Boredom 
is a luxury. The married woman will 
never be bored again, in any wholesale 
sense, though I admit that her husband 
can sometimes make her recall what 
boredom used to be in the glad, free 
days when she had time for it.” 

‘Boredom,” stated the spinster, “is 
a disease of adolescence. It catches one 
a little older than the chicken pox usual- 
ly does, but it is the same sort of mani- 
festation—humors in the unsettled blood 
of youth. It is only when we are eight- 
een that the world is an old, old story 
to us, and all the people in it one 
monotonous copy after another of the 
same dull model.” 

“But don’t you remember,” persisted 
our hostess, “that there was a time 
within the memory of most of us when 
there was a sort of cult of boredom? 
When it was a kind of distinction to be 
bored? I’m not so many thousands of 
years older than the rest of you, but I 
can remember the time when fiction sim- 
ply bristled with heroines who surveyed 
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the universe with 
weary eyes, who 
always replied to 
the remarks their 
unfortunate 
friends addressed 
to them with ‘faint- 
ly curling lips,’ 
whose favorite 
comment upon 
things as_ they 
found them was a 
shrugged shoulder, 
or an elevated eye- 
brow, or some 
other mute signal 
that the whole 
matter under con- 
sideration was too 
utterly trivial for 
another second of 
their attention, 

“What has be- 
come of those 
heroines? Edith 
Dombey—lI hope some of you still read 
Dickens—was a bewildering caricature 
of the type; Ethel Newcome had pe- 
riods of representing it quite worth- 
ily. There was one of Ouida’s women 
—I forget her name, and I confess I 
made her acquaintance surreptitiously 
in a paper-covered edition which I used 
to keep in my shoe bag to guard against 
parental discovery, for Ouida wasn't 
considered proper reading for young 
people in our household—there was one 
of her heroines who was the bored lady 
to perfection; married to a wicked Rus- 
sian duke, and still so bored that you 
wondered she took the trouble to wake 
up in the morning. Where are they all? 
[ haven’t met a bored heroine in fiction 
for the last decade.” 

We all tried hard for a few minutes 
to think of some recent heroine of the 
good, old, world-weary sort, but we 
couldn't. 

“And in real life, I know that we 
young girls used to try to pattern our- 
selves on the bored lady of fiction,” 
went on the doctor’s wife. ‘Why, I can 
remember standing before my mirror 
and practicing, by the half hour, ‘the 
faintly curled lip of scorn.” That was 





“T wonder,” she said musingly, “what has become of the bored lady?” 


my great desideratum when I was about 
fourteen. I have actually stood and 
twisted my freckled little face into all 
sorts of distortions, striving to fit one 
to the statement ‘the subject fails to 
interest me,’ which I thought a mag- 
nificently crushing remark. I don’t re- 
member whether I contemplated making 
it to my parents, teachers, playmates, or 
the boys whom I was trying to convert 
—in my imagination—into semblances 
of the heroes of whom I read. But how 
I used to practice that remark, and the 
look that ought to accompany it! As I 
don't recall any personal chastisement 
in the connection, I suppose I never did 
try it on my parents.” 

“T don’t know whether fiction follows 
the fashion in girls or girls follow the 
fashion in fiction,” remarked some one. 
“Tf the former, then the bored lady went 
out of novels about the date when phys- 
ical culture began to be an important 
feature of school curriculums. Bore- 
dom, after all, seldom means anything 
more romantic than sluggish circula- 
tion : 

“Or an ill-stocked mind,” chimed in 
another. “I can remember so well when 
I had my first lesson in the great truth 
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“And then he quoted Latin—Lily and I knew just enough to know that it was Latin.” 


that intellectual persons are seldom 
bored, while vacant-minded ones often 
are. I was cultivating a very weary 
pose myself; the society of my fellow 
mortals was barely tolerable to me, ex- 
cept that of one or two intimates who 
dwelt on the same plane with me. 

“T declined to go to the seashore with 
my family one summer. ‘The place is 
such a deadly bore,’ I informed my 
parents. They were wise persons, and 
they did not coerce me. They said that 
if I felt so strongly about it, I could 
go to Aunt Emmeline’s in the country 
instead. I said that that, too, would be 
a dreadful bore, unless, indeed, my 
bosom friend, Lily, could accompany 
me. It was arranged that Lily could, and 
we retired to Aunt Emmeline’s farm. 


I sternly repressed any glimmering in- 
terest I might feel in the cows, and 
chickens, and the cream separator, and 
the haying apparatus, and even in the 
scenery, and went about with my arm 
around Lily’s waist, bemoaning the dull, 
stale, and unprofitable nature of human 
activities. 

“And then Uncle John’s brother came 
to visit. He was distinguished at that 
time as the youngest professor of his- 
tory in the United States, or something 
of that sort. Lily and I felt that we 
might at last find something worth while 
in life. But, if you please, when Uncle 
John’s brother arrived, he never spoke 
of ‘the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome,’ but tagged 
Uncle John all over the farm, asking 

















questions about the live stock as though 
he were going to set up in agriculture 
the next week. And he went off driv- 
ing with Aunt Emmeline to see all the 
neighbors—which Lily and I had firmly 
declined to do+and came back full of 
conversation about them. 

“And when I was finally moved to 
express to him the amazement Lily and 
I felt that he, a scholar, a man of the 
large world of ideas, could take so vivid 
an interest in such people as the neigh- 
bors and in such occupations as Uncle 
John’s, he first went off into a fit of 
laughter, and then he quoted Latin— 
Lily and I knew just enough to know 
that it was Latin. ‘I am a human be- 
ing; therefore nothing human lacks in- 
terest for me’ was his rendering of it. 
And then I had my first glimmering ap- 
preciation of the fact that it is not the 
full mind, but the empty one, that is 
uninterested in life, and that there is 
more true distinction in being interested 
than in being bored.” 

“It’s the disappearance of the old, lit- 
erary ideals in regard to women which 
has caused the disappearance of the 
bored lady.” This was the next con- 
tribution to the topic. ‘In the good, old 
days of man-made fiction, woman was 
an angel, a goddess. And, of course, 
it is difficult for any one to imagine an 
angel and a goddess violently interested 
in things mundane. Diana, to be sure, 
was a fairly active Olympian, but I don’t 
think that most of them went in for 
sports to any noticeable extent. They 
went in for being adored by mortals. 
And as long as women had the pleasing 
delusion, fostered by the books that men 
wrote—not so much by the treatment 
that men actually accorded them—that 
they were goddesses, and worthy to be 
worshiped, a certain degree of boredom 
was involved in the very nature of the 
case. 

“But by and by women learned to 
write novels themselves—and the sweet, 
old illusion was shattered. Women 
weren’t goddesses, and it soon became 
no earthly use for them to sit up on 
pedestals and wait the rising cloud of 
incense. They had to come down out 
of their niches, and hustle in the open 
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for such attention as they could get. 
And then your bored heroine went out.” 

“Your bored lady went out of society 
about the time that the notion of com- 


radeship between men and women 
came in.” 

“That's just what I said—when the 
notion of woman, the worshipee, and 
man, the worshiper, went out,” declared 
the last speaker. 

“That comradeship theory has taken 
all the leisure out of life,’ grumbled 
Etta Lawrence. “Ask Jeanne Ewing if 
it hasn't. At seventeen she was as fine 
a specimen of the bored lady—in em- 
bryo—as you could find; result of too 
many old-fashioned novels, I suppose. 
Then, about twenty, she came to her 
senses, saw that she wasn’t asked to 
dance as often as the girls who weren't 
so bored, and how that girl has worked 
since! Altar cloths and choir practice 
with the unmarried clergymen, amateur 
nursing and district visiting with the 
young physicians of philanthropic tend- 
encies, military tactics with the visit- 
ing West Pointer, gasoline with the 
motor-car cranks, pedestrianism with 
the walkers, books with the bookish— 
heavens, how she has worked! 

“And now to think that she has to 
begin all over again and go to grub- 
bing in the ground because there’s a 
horticulturist in the neighborhood! If 
the comradeship theory had never been 
invented, and the bored lady had re- 
mained in her old, high place, Jeanne 
would have had a lot more rest in her 
life. So, I dare say,” she added, with 
a belated impulse of sincerity, “should 
we, all of us.” 

“She was awfully busy last winter as 
an anti-suffragist,’” remarked some one, 
harking back to Miss Ewing and her 
multifarious activities. 

“Yes. The Congregational minister, 
who was forty-six and nearsighted, 
and who came to Laureldale for his 
health, said that, since women couldn't 
fight, it was ridiculous for them to want 
to vote. Any military examining board 
that would have let him in to serve his 
country on the field of battle would 
have had mighty little consideration for 
the country. But he was unmarried— 
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and Jeanne organized an ‘anti’ society. 
Here comes the postman, Mrs. Doctor.” 

The doctor’s wife went to the piazza 
steps, and took a single envelope from 
the postman. She came back puzzling 
over the handwriting in the usual way. 

“Open it,” we told her, “and save 
time and wrinkles.” 

“My dears!” she cried, with her face 
breaking into ripples of delight. “It’s 
from Jeanne Ewing’s mother. Jeanne’s 
engagement is out at last—an eight- 
year-old one to a missionary in Japan! 
Nothing said until he was coming home 
on leave—but now—married next 
month—why, isn’t that delightful?” 

We insisted upon seeing the docu- 
ment before we could believe the news. 
And there it was in black and white. 





‘And there, too, was this sentence: 
“The dear girl has borne the long sep- 
aration so cheerfully, so uncomplain- 
ingly, that I am sure you will rejoice 
all the more in her happiness now. She 
has looked upon it as a time of prepara- 
tion, and has kept her spirit up by learn- 
ing everything that she could to fit her 
for the multitudinous duties of a mis- 
sionary’s wife. She and Doctor Demp- 
ster——-” etc., etc. 

“It all reduces to the same common 
denominator,” sighed some oné. ‘The 
bored lady passes when man gives the 
sign. She passes collectively when the 
lords of creation demand comrades. 
She passes individually when one of 
them wants a wife. But Jeanne Ewing! 
Who would have dreamed it?” 





A Thirsty Land 
LONG the hot wind of the drought 
The dust blows thick as desert sands; 
The only sound like rain without 
Is where the poplars clap their hands. 


I hear their flutter rise and fall, 

And then a whining, fretful strain— 
The hottest, weariest sound of all— 

A blue fly buzzing on the pane. 


Because we wrangled, you and I, 
I am too wretched to look up 
Where, in bright heartlessness, the sky 
Bends over like a brazen cup. 


Dear, I am penitent! 


Forget, 


Locked in my arms, the words we said; 
And tears, the drought’s kind end, shall wet 
The desert place our anger made. 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwInc, 
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CHAPTER I. 


CROSS one of the richest belts of 
Wyoming’s grazing land a line of 
brand-new fence posts bore tes- 

timony to the spring activity. 

Along the posts stretched four shin- 
ing new barb wires, glistening in the 
afternoon sunshine, At the end of this 
vista of new fence a girl was putting all 
the strength of her fine young Western 
womanhood into a tremendous pull on 
a wire stretcher, in an effort to bring 
the wire up to the last post. 

Every muscle was strained to the 
task, and so intent was her every faculty 
upon it that she did not hear the ap- 
proach of a horseman across the 
springy turf until he pulled up and 
leaped down at her side. Her start re- 
leased the wire stretcher, the wire flew 
back, sagging all along the posts, and the 
sudden slackening of pressure sent the 
girl backward to the ground, from 
which position she lay regarding the in- 
truder with silent exasperation. 

A boyish laugh escaped the new- 
comer, and hard upon it the exclama- 
tion: 

“I’m mighty sorry, Madge, but don’t 
you care, I'll fix it for you. You look 
plumb done out.” . 

The girl “took off her wide felt hat, 
and pushed back the dark hair from 
her forehead. 
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“Dud,” she remarked, with vicious 
conviction, “if I go to heaven and find 
a wire fence there, I’m going to make 
tracks straight for the other place.” 

The man, now bending over the 
wreck of the wire stretcher, shook his 
head with a grin. 

“Expect they'll have ’em there all 
right, Madgie; it’s pretty hard in these 
degenerate times to find a place that 
ain’t fenced in.” 

She sighed, and threw herself back 
on the grass, regarding the blue sky 
above her head through clasped fingers. 
The man raised his head from the task, 
and his eyes rested on her tenderly. 

“Awful tired, ain’t you, girl?’ Then, 
after a pause: ‘‘Where’s the old man 
to-day ?” 

“Gone to town on business.” She 
said it as one repeats an old, old for- 
mula, void of import. The man gave 
vent to a sound halfway between a 
sniff and a snort. The girl smiled at the 
sky. “Don’t be sniffy, Dud,” she said; 
“you know it can’t be helped.” 

“But it makes me so darned mad to 
see you doing this kind of work and 
your dad off. iA 





interrupted 


“In town on business,” 
the girl quietly. 

The man gave 
vicious jerk. 

“Where's the boys, then? 
they doing this job?” 


the wire stretcher a 


Why ain't 
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“Where do you suppose? Rustling 
in our spring calves that are straying 
all over Wyoming, just because dad 
wouldn’t put up any fence.” She sat up 
suddenly, and put on her hat with un- 
necessary energy. “Dut we'll have 
fenced land by newt spring, if I have to 
get every inch of wire out of dad with 
pinchers.” 

They both laughed. 

“Poor old dad!” she continued in- 
dulgently. ‘He ought to have died be- 
fore the wire fences hit the country ; 
they make him suffer so. Between his 
own land that he won't fence, and gov- 
ernment land that he can’t fence, his 
life’s a burden.” 

“Yes, that an’ 
nodded. 

She threw up her hands. 

“Don't, Dud; don’t mention sheep! 
A red rag to a bull is nothing in com- 
parison to it. Can't I help?” she asked 
suddenly, rising and shaking the grass 
from her short skirt. 

“Nope,” puffed the man, now in the 
middle of a tremendous pull. 

The girl stood by watching him, and 
he was well worth the watching. 
Straight of limb, broad of shoulder, 
muscled clean and firm from head to 
foot, with a brown, clear-cut face, firm 
of jaw and chin, and steadfast of eye, 
the fine type of young manhood bred 
by years of self-reliance and the life of 
the open. 

With a sure hand, he brought the 
wire to place, made it firm, and then, as 
if by instinct, turned to lay his hand 
on hammer and staples, and found them 
ready to his grasp. When the last sta- 
ple was driven home, he found her 
waiting at the end of the line with the 
wagon, his pony fastened behind. He 
threw the hammer into the back of the 
wagon, and sprang up beside her. She 
gave the lines into his hands without a 
word. 

“Going home now?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’ve done enough for one day, 
I guess,” she answered wearily. ‘‘Pret- 
ty good job of wire stretching for a 


sheep,” the man 


girl, eh, Dud?” she continued, regard- 
ing the new fence with some pride as 
they drove along. 
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The man nodded. 

“It sure is,” he replied earnestly. ‘It’s 
a bit saggy in places; but, Lord, it’s no 
sort of work for a woman, anyhow.” 

“T should say not. If ever I get this 
job put through, you bet I'll never build 
any more wire fence.” 

“Girl, you know you don’t have to do 
this—you know what I told you a 

The girl raised her hand in laughing 
admonition, 

“Dud, you're not starting in to pro- 
pose again, are you?” 

A boyish blush spread up his cheek, 
and he laughed shamefacedly. 

“Well, I guess I just naturally can’t 
help it, Madge; and you know mighty 
well that I ain't goin’ to take no for an 
answer without a better reason than 
you've given up to me yet. Sometimes 
[ almost think you're just contrary, un- 
less—unless there might be some one 
else.” 

Vho could there be, Dud?” she 
asked simply. Then very seriously: 
“Honestly, | am not just contrary. I 
simply don’t intend to marry at all—at 
least not now—nor here. I don’t want 
to settle down in this wilderness, and 
give up all hope of making anything of 
myself. I might marry some time— 
after I’ve had my chance at life.” 

“But, Madge, ain't that life—for a 
woman,” he questioned, with a puzzled 
frown, “bein’ married and havin’ a 
home an’—an’ all the rest?” 

She answered his question with an- 
other. 

“Is that life for a man?” 

“Why, part of it—that’s different. A 
man’s work is his life rightly, I suppose, 
but his home’s a part of it, too, of 
course.” 

“Can't you conceive of such a thing 
as a woman’s work being her life, too, 
Dud? No, of course you can’t. No man 
can, But it is true with many women 
nowadays. I know that people round 
here can’t understand me. But I have 
my own ideas. I look around this 
country and see the men all big, and 
fine, and happy, and handsome, clear on 
up to real old age. . And just look at 
the women! All mussy, and old, and 























cross, and ugly at thirty. It sure looks 
as if something was wrong with the 
scheme of things to me. It isn’t the 
work a woman does; I’ve seen a camp 
cook work twice as hard as a woman 
does at keeping house and keep well, 
and jolly, and happy, and go singing all 
the time. It’s just a job with him, he 
gets money for doing it and can quit 
when he’s tired of it—pull up stakes 
and move camp. But a woman can't. 
She’s workin’ for Jove, and it’s a life 
job, no matter how sick she gets of it.” 

The man turned his head, and looked 
at her wonderingly. She laughed a lit- 
tle, and went on: 

“Then the worst of it is with a wom- 
an’s work that she never gets anywhere 
with it. She works from daylight to 
dark, and it’s the same thing over and 
over every day in the year, yet it never 
gets done. Dud, I always did just nat- 
urally love to do things that get done. I 
hate pottering through life. Oh, Lord, 
I wish I had been a man, and could 
have lived in the days when men built 
empires.” 

“A woman’s empire is her home,” re- 
marked Dudley, with the air of one who 
delivers a neat epigram. 

“Rot!” snapped the girl. “If it were, 
more women would look like em- 
presses and less like galley slaves. It 
may be different in other places—I don't 
know, but I mean to find out some day.” 

She gazed off across the plains with 
eyes that looked far beyond them, and 
as she looked a figure filled her line of 
vision. 

“Here comes dad now,” she said 
softly. 

They pulled up, and sat watching as 
he rode toward them. A tall, slight 
man, sitting a fine horse with the grace 
and freedom bred of long years in the 
saddle. As he drew nearer, Dudley 
noted the details of his appearance, and 
thought again, as he always thought 
when he saw him, of how quaint was 
this figure in these new days in the cat- 
tle land. 

The silvery hair of the rider was 
worn long under his wide felt hat, with 
a long gray mustache and _ pointed 
beard, after the style of the world- 
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known scout whose home was at Cody. 
He was dressed with the careless ele- 
gance of the old-time “cattle barons,” 
with tight riding breeches of a fine 
cloth known years ago as “California 
cloth,” high-heeled riding boots, small 
of foot, extremely arched, with jingling 
silver spurs at heel and ornamentally 
carved tops, a wide, carved leather belt, 
and pistol holster—in these latter days 
most men did not “pack a gun” for 
everyday life—a shirt of the finest flan- 
nel finished at the throat with a silk 
handkerchief jauntily tied, and deep- 
cuffed, heavily fringed gauntlet gloves, 
made up a costume seldom seen now, 
but nevertheless full of the charm that 
must ever cling to the romantic days 
“before the four-wire fence.” 

Both the girl and the man sat smiling 
as they watched his approach. He 
rode at full speed to the very side of the 
wagon, then executed that maneuver 
only possible to such expert horsemen 
as himself—of bringing his mount to a 
full stop in less than half its own length. 

*“How-d’y’-do, Dudley, boy,” he said 
genially, with the drawling accent that 
in itself would have revealed the fact 
that he belonged to that army of “Texas 
punchers” who had drifted north and 
developed into cattle owners. 

The two men shook hands warmly. 
Old Russel King, Dudley’s father, and 
this man, Herbert Gale, had been neigh- 
bors and friends up to the time of 
King’s death some six years before, 
and he regarded the young man with 
deep affection, even while disapproving 
of his modern methods of handling the 
ranch that had passed into his hands at 
his father’s death. In return, Dudley 
King considered Gale a “back number,” 
and hotly resented the fact that he spent 
his time riding about the country or sit- 
ting around in town with “old-timers” 
like himself, engaged in endless railing 
against the government land office and 
the fast-encroaching sheep industry, 
while his daughter struggled with the 
affairs of the ranch. But notwithstand- 
ing these feelings, Dudley could not 
withhold a certain indulgent affection 
for this picturesque remnant of a past 
time, so, though they ever disagreed, 
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cattle days there 
wasn't a dipping vat 
in the country.” 
“Well, howsoever, 
sir, I guess you'll be 
obliged to dip this 
year,’ answered 
young King serious- 
ly. “The cattle in- 
spector was at my 
place last week while 
I was at it, and he 
says it’s going to be 
enforced this year.” 
“Enforced, eh? 
exploded the one-time 
Texas _ gentleman. 
“An’ how, pray?” 
“Couldn’t tell you 
that,” replied Dudley, 
with studied indiffer- 
ence. “That’s Doc 
Sadler's business, and 
I'm not proposin’ to 
butt in. What I rode 
down for was to offer 
you the use of my 
vats if you want to 
drive your cattle over 
and dip next week.” 
“Thank ye, Dud- 
ley,’ replied Gale 








“Well have fenced land by next spring, if I have to get every inch of wire 


out of dad with pinchers.” 


they always met with affection and good 
will between them. 

Gale swept off his broad felt hat, and 
allowed the soft spring air to blow 
through his gray hair. 


“Beautiful day this. It sets me to 


thinkin’ of the old spring round-up 
days. Those were the times, my boy; 


But let that pass. 
> 


those were the times! 
How’s everything going up at Box K 

“Pretty good; lots of work on hand, 
though. We been dippin’ this past 
week. Just finished up to-day.” 

The old man shook his head with a 
laugh—half of contempt and half of 
pity. 

“What a waste of time, and work, 
and money, lad! Dipping! Leave that 
to sheep growers. In the true old 


stiffly. “I suppose 
you mean well, but 
I'll tell you right now 
I ain't ready yet to 
give in to these here newfangled no- 
tions. The old days and the old ways 
was good enough for me, and they’ve 
got to be good enough for the old *Thir- 
ty-three.’’’ Then, while his face flushed 
darkly, he brought his gauntleted fist 
down heavily on his knee. ‘Damn the 
‘dipping,’ say I,” he cried hotly, “an’ 
the inspector, an’ the wire fences along 
with it! Th’ cattle business in this 
country is bein’ ruined by ’em, and the 
whole country bein’ spoiled; by and by 
it won't be fit for nothing but a damned 
sheep country !” 

“But you can’t stop progress, Mr. 
Gale,” protested young King; “it’s no 
good for one man to try to stand in the 
way of civilization, you'll only 4 

“T’ll stand true to the old days and 
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my principles, boy,” interrupted Gale, 
“no matter what comes of it. I'll fight 
these new ideas and these sheep in- 
vaders to my death if need be. And 
as for civilization 

The girl laughed a little, then raised 
her whip, and pointed to the horizon, 
where, outlined against the sunset sky, a 
fancy side-bar buggy, drawn by a high- 
stepping black trotter, was sharply sil- 
houetted. 

“As for civilization, you'll fight that, 
too, won't you, dad, even though 
progress and civilization are being 
forced upon us?” 

The old man opened his lips for a hot 
reply ; but, as his keen eyes fell upon the 
conveyance outlined against the sky 
line, he stopped suddenly, his expres- 
sion changed, a hot color surged from 
collar to hat brim, and, shutting his 
teeth together with a snap, he wheeled 
about, put spurs to his horse, and with- 
out a word dashed swiftly away across 
the prairie in the direction it was taking. 





CHAPTER II. 


When Herbert Gale had gone, riding 
like a whirlwind across the prairie, the 
eyes of his daughter followed him until 
he disappeared in a cloud of dust. Even 
then her gaze did not return to the man 
at her side, but lingered over the prairie 
with an expression of wistful sorrow in 
its depths. 

“Poor daddy,” she breathed, after an 
interval; “poor old daddy; he doesn’t 
know—he cannot see that he is only 
standing in the way of his own pros- 
perity and advancement.” 

“Sure!” returned Dudley King quick- 
ly. “And yours.” 

A cloud, swift and light as if blown 
by a summer breeze, passed over the 
girl’s face. 

“Yes, and mine,” she echoed in a low 
voice. She was silent for a moment, 
her eyes still fixed on the far-away cloud 
of dust. Then the lines of her face re- 
laxed, and she turned to her companion 
with a smile. “But we'll accept the 
offer of your dipping vats just the same, 
Dud,” she said, with a ring of deter- 
ination in her voice. “I'll see to that. 








If all the other growers are doing it, 
we've got to, or it will lessen the selling 
value of our stock. Dad may think it’s 
foolishness, but I don’t, and trust me 
to make him see it with my eyes.” 

The man looked the admiration he 
felt for the girl. Here was only an- 
other instance of the will and energy by 
which, over her father’s head, so to 
speak, she had pulled the old Thirty- 
three Ranch up from days of poverty 
and loss to a place where it yielded an 
assured yearly income. 

As they neared a fork in the road, he 
passed the lines into her hands, and as 
he did so his fingers closed for a mo- 
ment over hers with a grasp of sym- 
pathy and admiration. She answered 
him with a smile. Then quite suddenly 
they both laughed aloud, with a sense 
of mutual understanding. 

“Must you go straight home, Dud?” 
she asked, as she pulled up the team 
at the crossroads. “Can’t you come in 
and have supper with us?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Can't come in to-night, girl,” he an- 
swered ; “got to be on my way. Another 
time, Madgie.” 

He went to the back of the wagon, 
untied his horse, and mounted it, then 
rode alongside. 

“If it’s nice to- -morrow,’ * he said half 
bashfully, “bein’ it’s Sunday, maybe 
you'd like to take a little drive? If I 
bring over my new rig, v will you go out 
with’ me, girl?” 

“Sure,” replied Madge. ‘I'd love to. 
I haven’t seen the new outfit yet. Yes, 
indeed, I'd like to go. Well, I'll see you 
to-morrow, then,” and she nodded good- 
by to him as she drove on toward home. 

As the tired team plodded onward 
and the ranch buildings came in sight 
over the bare sweep of the plains, she 
heaved a heavy sigh. They were a hud- 
dle of low log structures, close together, 
giving the impression of being crouched 
before the onslaught of the incessant 
wind, backed by outlying corrals, and 
flanked by a gigantic windmill. 

As she drove up to the door of the 
living cabin, a weather-beaten man in 
chaps came around the corner of the 
house, and took the team. She went 
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, into the house, and threw off her hat and 

. gloves. In the living room her father 
was reading the small weekly paper 
edited in the near-by town, sitting be- 
fore a wide, open fireplace. The girl 
went over to him, and kissed the place 
where his white hair was beginning to 
grow thin. He looked up at her with a 
welcoming smile, and reached up to pat 
her cheek. As she bent down, she 
looked at him searchingly, kissed him 
again; then went to the kitchen, took 
down a big apron from behind the door, 
and began to prepare supper. 

When the meal was ready she stepped 
out onto the back porch, and beat a 
tattoo on the bottom of an old corn 
skillet which hung from the low rafters. 
The men came trooping in to “wash and 
comb” on the back porch. The girl put 
the meal on the table, and the “boys,” 
shining from the wash pan, came in and 
took their places. There were four of 
them, including Tom Nealy, the fore- 
man of the ranch. Nealy was a keen- 
faced, fine-bodied young man, and had 
studied scientific agriculture and stock 
raising in a college in northern Nebras- 
ka. He was Margaret’s importation to 
the ranch, and it was by the aid of his 
help and experience, as well as her own 
unceasing thought and toil, that she had 
been able to work such wonders in put- 
ting the old Thirty-three upon its feet. 

The other men were older; remnants, 
like Gale himself, of the old days, and 
always dressed in typical cowboy re- 
galia. It was a joke in the neighborhood 
that they pitched hay and dug post holes 
in goat-skin chaps and spurs.  Ig- 
nominious work, which they hated, and 
regarded as one more evil following in 
the train of the four-wire fence. 

A little talk and a few bits of infor- 
mation passed between Gale and _ his 
men as the meal proceeded, but table 
conversation was an art largely unculti- 
vated on the range, and when they had 
finished the business in hand they de- 
parted from the table without formality 
for their evening smoke on the back 
steps. 

All through the meal Margaret 
watched her father narrowly. It was 
evident to her quick-seeing eyes that 





something more than usual had dis- 
turbed him. She had recognized the 
side-bar buggy and black trotter from 
afar, and had been rendered vaguely 
uneasy in consequence. 

She knew, however, that she could 
discover what had occurred, and after 
her father’s cigarette was lighted she 
sat down beside him, and waited, gently 
leading up to the subject by a remark 
here and there; and presently the paper 
was laid down, the proud gray head 
was turned to the girl, who had been 
both son and daughter to him, and the 
trouble was out. (Gus Trumbridge, a 
man well known to be in the country 
in the interests of the sheepmen, had 
met him in town and dared to make 
him an offer on the Thirty-three! And 
not only that—he had later followed 
him to his home, and increased the 
offer! It was his buggy and _ trotter 
that \MIladge had seen coming over the 
prairie. 

The war between the cattle and sheep 
men had waged long and bitterly, and 
little by little it was becoming evident 
that the sheep invasion was inevitable. 
Some of the younger generation had ac- 
cepted it, had, in fact, even begun to 
think of “going into sheep” themselves, 
but the older generation of cattlemen, 
those who still held to the unwritten law 
of “death to the sheepmen,” fought on, 
a hard and losing fight. At the head of ‘ 
these stood Herbert Gale, a heroic fig- 
ure—destined to defeat. 

For years he had so fought, while his 
cattle perished in snowstorms or were 
driven off by rustlers, until Margaret 
had come home from school one sum- 
mer old enough to understand. She 
never returned to school, but with all 
the pluck and .energy that was in her 
had set herself to stem the tide of ebbing 
fortune. 

Gale’s voice shook with rage and in- 
dignation as he rehearsed to her the 
scene between himself and the sheep 
dealer. 

“To offer to buy my land!” he roared. 
“To follow me to my home to make his 
dirty proposition to me! God a’mercy, 
tis a wonder I didn’t kill him where he 
stood! Of course he didn’t come out 
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openly and say he wanted the land for 
sheep; he knew me better than to dare 
to do that. He tried to cover up his 
purpose by saying that a cousin of his 
was coming West for his health and 
wanted a ranch; but I knew from the 
price he offered that no man wanted it 
for cattle.” 

“How much did he offer, father?” 
asked the practical Margaret. 

Gale named a figure that made her 
jump. 

“Why, dad, the place isn’t worth it!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Most surely not to a cow outfit, the 
way things are going now,” answered 
Gale, “but to the sheep promoter it is. 
Just because this ranch lies as it does, 
with a good many isolated tracts and 
public lands adjoining it, it is ideal for 
sheep-herding. Then it is central in this 
county. It would be a foothold—a sort 
of sheep headquarters—from which 
they would spread out all over the 
country.” 

Margaret’s quick mind immediately 
grasped the possibilities of the situation. 
Had she had free hand, she would have 
long ago “gone into sheep” herself ; but 
she knew that her father would rather 
starve—would rather die a pauper— 
than play traitor to the cause of the cat- 
tlemen. 

She glanced at his red, angry face 
and opened her lips to speak, then closed 
them with a sigh. He could not realize 
what this lost opportunity meant to her! 
And crowding down the emotions that 
rose within her, she kissed and soothed 
him, and so comforted and cheered him 
with her sympathy that the cloud 
cleared from his face, and he rode away, 
quite restored to his usual good humor, 
to inspect the cattle the men had driven 
in. 

Left alone, Margaret did the evening 
work—work her very soul despised— 
her mind turning longingly all the time 
to those fabulous thousands Trumbridge 
had offered for their land. 

It would make them comfortable for 
life, she reflected, and would bring back 
into her own life those opportunities 
she had renounced when she had taken 
up the work of the ranch. 

8 








Then it was that she had given up her 
cherished dream—the dream of ex- 
pressing her soul in music—and taken 
up the duty nearest at hand, the work 
of reéstablishing the Thirty-three. 

She knew that she had succeeded, but 
it brought her no thrill of pride, only a 
thirst for a wider field, for higher and 
more purposeful endeavor. 

By the time her work was finished, 
she had revolved all possible ways of 
finding her way back into the life for 
which her very soul craved, but saw no 
means at hand. But she did not despair 
—that was not Margaret. She hung 
her apron behind the door with the air 
of a warrior who lays his armor by but 
for a season, then went into the sitting 
room, put fresh wood on the fire, and 
lighted the shaded lamp. 

In the soft glow of firelight and 
lamplight, it was an attractive room. 
The walls were of rough logs covered 
with guns and skins, and deer, bear, and 
elk heads. The floor was bare but for 
Indian rugs and skins of bear and fox 
scattered here and there, and in one cor- 
ner stood a piano, bought for the little 
bride who had come to the Thirty-three 
twenty-eight years ago, and who had 
faded out of the crude life to which she 
could never get accustomed before the 
little Margaret had learned to call her 
mother. 

The furniture was all of the same 
period, now worn and threadbare. And 
along the wall above the great open fire- 
place ran a shelf of books, some two 
dozen volumes. Of the number at least 
half were an “edition” entitled “Lives 
of Great Men,” bought in a moment of 
weakness from a traveling agent. 

Yet these very books, bought in a mo- 
ment of weakness by the father, had 
proved the daughter’s strength. As a 
child, she had spent long winter days 
curled up before the fire poring over 
deeds of valor and courage, and now, 
as a woman, they had taken on a new 
meaning to her, and she read them, not 
as some far-away happening remote to 
her own life, but as something close and 
vital, that must have a meaning and 
a message for her. 

She selected now a volume from the 
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center of the row, and was soon buried 
in its pages. Her father came in, 
smoked his bedtime cigarette, and bade 
her good night, and still she read on, a 
glow in her heart, a sense of exaltation 
in her spirit. 

At last the fire burned low, and she 
shivered and rose. Her eyes still glowed 
with the depths of the emotions stirred 
within her, and her cheeks, usually pale, 
were flushed with a rich color. 

In any environment she would have 
been called handsome—perhaps beauti- 
ful—never pretty. Tall, and straight, 
and lithe, full of chest and broad of 
shoulder, clear-skinned and __ level- 
browed above a pair of changing gray 
eyes. Her hair, of a warm chestnut 
brown, was braided into two great plaits 
twisted coronetwise about a_ shapely 
head, held high with tip-tilted chin. 

So she’stood, this girl of the prairies, 
a young Diana in her strength. And 
yet in the beauty of her there was a 
subtle mar. It was as if her loveliness 
had been caught in a moment of defi- 
ance and frozen so, never to melt to soft 
lines again. The small, shapely head 
was held a bit too high, the brows were 
a bit too level, the clear eyes just a bit 
too straight of gaze, the full red lips a 
bit too tightly closed, the grace of body 
marred by too erect a carriage. It was 
as if she was on the alert to answer 
some challenge from life, a subtle chal- 
lenge which it took keen vigilance to 
catch. 

For a long moment she stood looking 
intently into the dying fire; then, reach- 
ing up, she replaced the volume on the 
shelf, took a candle from the mantel, 
then turned toward the door of her 
room with an inscrutable smile upon 
her face. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sometimes in the springtime it seems 
that Nature lays a trap for weak human 
beings, and they are taken in her net 
unawares, blinded by the glamour she 
throws about them from without, deaf- 
ened by the clamor she stirs within. 

Such a net lay spread next day for 
Margaret Gale, as in the glow and hush 





of that golden spring afternoon she 
rode away with the man who loved her 
and whose love she sought to deny. 

Even in the costume she wore that 
day she seemed to have laid aside a 
part of her armor. Clothed usually in 
the stout, heavy materials such as men 
wear, and which were best fitted to the 
work she often had to do, she was to- 
day arrayed in pretty feminine gar- 
ments, which in some occult way, in 
their softness, their delicacy of texture, 
and their clinging beauty, seemed to 
have changed her somehow, giving new 
softness and gentleness to her nature. 

King, quick to catch the note of all 
her moods, saw this, and rejoiced in it. 

The air was still and vibrant about 
them, the stillness accentuated by the 
silver fluting of the meadow larks and 
the canarylike song of hundreds of tiny 
rice birds singing a-wing through the 
blue, and the sun poured down a 
warmth and languor about them that 
seemed to lull the mind but wake the 
senses. 

lor long periods they rode in silence. 
The chat and gossip of the countryside 
seemed out of place to-day. When they 
did speak, it was in low voices and of 
the beauty about them. 

Sometimes her arm or shoulder rest- 
ed for a moment against his, and often 
they surprised each other in long looks, 
boldly tender on his part, vaguely trou- 
bled on hers. 

So through all the golden afternoon 
they rode, and the twilight crept about 
them unawares, seeming to draw them 
closer to each other. Its rising chill at 
last drove them to shelter and a fire. 
There again Nature’s net was spread. 
The house was still and deserted, and a 
note lay on the table, which said briefly , 
that her father and “the boys” had gone 
to a neighbor’s to help break colts, and 
would probably be home late. 

That Sunday evening tea was the firs 
meal that she and Dudley had ever had 
alone together, though they had been 
frequent visitors in each other’s homes 
since they were children. They drank 
their tea before the fire in the living 
room, and the spirit of the tender in- 
timacy between a man and a woman 
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at a common meal by a common fireside 
filled them both. 

When their tea was finished Margaret 
went to the piano and played, gentle, 
old-fashioned airs that she had found 
among her mother’s music. After a 
little she began to sing softly. She had 
a rich, low voice, full of appealing har- 
monies, and without her consciousness 
or volition as she sang, all her ripe 
womanhood was calling in the spring- 
time twilight for its mate. 

And the man heard the call. When 
the song came to an end he was on his 
knees beside her, his arms about her, 
his face pressed against her warm 
cheek, while over and over he whis- 
pered her name in a voice that was 


“How-d’y’-do, Dudley, boy,” he said genially. 


choked with tenderness. Her eyes 
closed, she drew a long, quivering 
breath, and turned her face toward him. 
lor an instant he held her from him 
and looked into her eyes; then he drew 
her quickly to him, and kissed her trem- 
bling lips. For a long time they re- 
mained close, clasped in the dusk, silent 
and deliciously afraid; then from afar 
came the sound of hurrying hoofbeats. 
Still they did not draw apart, until the 
rider was at the very door. In a mo- 
ment it was thrown open, and Nealy 
was peering in. 

“That you, Dud?” he cried, in tones 
of evident relief. ‘Will ye come out a 
minute?” And he stepped back and 
waited. 
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Dudley was by his side with a stride. 
His tone had already brought a subtle 
warning. 

Margaret stood intently listening. 
She, too, had caught the note of alarm 
in the voice. All her life she had been 
used to accident and sudden death, and 
stood ready now to face it. 

Some words she caught—enough to 
prepare her for the news which Dud- 
ley’s lips could scarcely bring them- 
selves to utter. 

“It’s dad!” she gasped out. 

The man bent his head, and held out 
his arms to her. His blanched face and 
silent sympathy told the rest. 

“Not—dead’” Her lips formed the 
words mechanically. 

He drew her to his heart like a little 
child, and whispered: ‘My poor little 
girl, my poor little girl!” 

She clung to him silently, too horror- 
stricken to weep. 

The blow had fallen on her in a soft- 
ened moment that made it doubly hard 
to meet—her armor was off, her de- 
fenses down, her heart open to the call 
of all her softened womanhood. She 
had turned to Dudley at the first shock, 
and now clung to him wildly. 

“Oh, Dud, Dud; don’t leave me!” 
she cried. “I’m all alone now. Prom- 
ise you'll love me now just for a little— 
just for a little while.” 

And tenderly he promised, and ten- 
derly he held her while they brought 
her father home. 

It was the old, old story of a bad 
horse and a brave man, and once more 
the taming of the wild had collected its 
silent toil. 

When they told her of the manner of 
his going, she seemed to derive great 
comfort from it. 

“It is the way daddy would have 
wanted it himself—a real cowboy’s 
death,’ she said very softly. “He al- 
ways said he wanted to go with his 
boots on.” 

The look of him, so still, with the 
light of courage and determination on 
his face, seemed to steady her and bring 
back her own courage, so that she faced 
his loss as bravely as he had his death. 

Through the period that followed she 
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moved quiet, clear-eyed, doing what had 
to be done in her own sure-handed way. 
Yet those who stood nearest to her 
knew that the loss of her father was a 
grief that struck at the very roots of 
her heart. 

In those days Dudley King lived up 
to the very limit of his promise to hold 
her in his love without thought of the 
future; and even in her grief the ac- 
ceptance of that love and the soft 
warmth and radiance of it began to melt 
the frozen lines of her beauty, and peo- 
ple said day by day that grief had soft- 
ened her and made her lovelier. 

There was question among them at 
first as to what she would do now that 
the boss of the ranch was gone, but 
shortly it was evident to all—as it had 
ever been to some few who knew the 
situation—that it was not the boss of 
the Thirty-three that had been removed, 
after all. 

The weeks that followed were busy 
ones for the young owner of the Thirty- 
three, full of knotty problems which 
called for alert faculties and close at- 
tention—attention which she did not al- 
low to be distracted even by the strug- 
gle which was going on in her own 
heart. 

At the back of her clear brain many 
plans were forming, and marriage was 
not one of them. Yet since that tender 
twilight when she had first allowed her- 
self to taste the sweets of love, it had 
grown daily more difficult to renounce 
them, the while it was torture to her to 
feel that her plans and intentions gave 
her no right to them. 

Each night she vowed to her pillow to 
end it, and the next day brought some 
tender message, some little act of loving 
thoughtfulness to brighten the loneliness 
of her life, and she could not summon 
the strength to forego them. 

But despite the turmoil of her heart, 
she went about the business she had 
mapped out with a sure hand and steady 
brain. There were debts her father had 
incurred to be settled, titles to isolated 
tracts of land to be secured, grants from 
the government to be looked into, taxes, 
water rights, fencing rights, and what 
not to see to, so that to any one watch- 
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ing her movements closely it must have 
been apparent that she was putting her 
place in order for some final purpose. 

And it was apparent to the one most 
interested. 

Dudley King observed the prepara- 
tions mutely, and already felt the steel 
in his heart. 

By August it was tacitly understood 
that the ranch was for sale; and Mar- 
garet Gale was often in town, closeted 
with Trumbridge, the agent for certain 
members of the Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

By the middle of September the deal 
was closed. 

She had sold the ranch as it stood, 
land, equipment, and horses, only re- 
serving the five hundred head of beef 
steers for her own shipment. And the 
home of one of the early cowmen of 
Wyoming, who had fought the bitterest 
fight against the encroachment of the 
sheep invasion, had passed into the 
hands of one of the biggest sheep pro- 
moters in the West. 

If down deep in the heart of Mar- 
garet Gale there was a qualm of con- 
science at this disregard of the lifelong 
principles of her father, she quieted its 
clamor by calm reasoning and the song 
of her high hopes. 

Harder she found it to quiet the whis- 
per of her conscience as to the wrong 
she was doing her lover; and, as she 
rode home beneath the moon the night 
after completing the sale, she knew that 
the last knell of her little hour of love 
had rung. 

She had seen little of Dudley in the 
last few weeks; he had been to Omaha 
with his fall shipment of cattle, and 
seemed quite as occupied as_ herself. 
That he, too, was preparing against a 
crisis had not occurred to her. But as 
she rode on toward the Thirty-three, 
the black shadow of her own figure the 
only blotch on the whiteness of the 
moon-washed plains, the thing that was 
occupying her thoughts most was 
neither of these, but the dread of telling 
her men that the ranch had been sold 
out to a sheep outfit. 

Supper was waiting when she ar- 
rived, for she had hired a woman since 
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her father’s death to keep the house and 
be a companion to her. The boys came 
in smiling and shivering a little from 
the back-porch basin to greet her. Lit- 
tle jokes and bits of intimate talk passed 
back and forth as they settled to their 
meal, and a lump rose in her throat. 
Suddenly she turned squarely, and 
looked at her foreman. 

“How soon will the cattle be ready to 
ship now, Tom?” she asked him. 

“They need another month on that 
rich fall grass in the north pasture be- 
fore they will bring top prices. I’ve got 
‘em all under fence now to keep ’em 
from exercising too much. We've got 
some steers there that will weigh four- 
teen hundred.” 

Margaret nodded, and there was no 
sign of the pain of her heart in her 
steady voice when she answered: 

“That will suit me very well. I need 
another month to finish up my business 
here. We'll ship to Chicago this year. 
You can go on in the cars with the cat- 
tle, Tom, and I'll meet you in Chicago 
when you get there.” 

She paused a moment, and looked 
around the circle of waiting faces, then 
took the plunge. 

“I’ve sold the ranch, boys,” she said, 
without a quiver. 

There was no movement of surprise 
among them. They took the news as 
they took everything, these self-con- 
tained men of the plains. There was 
silence for a moment; then Nealy 
spoke : 

“Well, it ain’t a complete surprise to 
me, Miss Madge. I been noticin’ that 
you seemed to be windin’ things up 
here. But—you spoke about meetin’ 
me in Chicago—would it—would it be 
impertinent to ask if you are just 
makin’ a trip there? Or if you're in- 
tendin’ 

He stopped, searching for words in 
which to ask the question he dreaded 
to speak. 

She raised her eyes slowly, looked 
about the room and at the rugged faces 
turned so anxiously to hers, then an- 
swered in a voice less steady than she 
would have desired: ‘Yes, Tom, I am 
leaving the country.” 
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All through the meal Margaret watched her father narrowly. 


“Not—not for good?” 

She looked from one puzzled face to 
the other. On each she saw plainly 
the question: ‘And what about Dud 
King?” 

With a strange constriction of the 
heart, she pushed the unspoken ques- 
tions aside. 

“Yes, I think so, boys,” she answered. 
“I've got a good price for the place, 
and I have plans that I wish to carry 
out.” 

There was a heavy, disapproving si- 
lence. To break it, she rushed on: “\We 
can finish up our business nicely here 
by about October fifteenth, and Mr. 


Trumbridge has given me until the last 
of the month if I wish it.” 

“Trumbridge!” There was the sud- 
den clatter of knives dropped against 
heavy ironstone plates, then an instant’s 
electric silence. 

“Trumbridge?” at last exclaimed Bil- 
ly hoarsely. Billy had taught her to 
rope a calf when she was eight years 
old, and had watched with almost a fa- 
ther’s pride while she grew from child 
to womanhood. “Trumbridge? Good 
God, Madge, you surely ain't sold the 
ranch to him? Don’t you know that 
he’s the feller for the sheep outfits ?” 
“Yes,” she answered quickly, “I knew 
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it. No cattleman would have given me 
the price he did. I’m sorry, boys, but I 
had to do it. Of course you won’t stay 
when the ranch passes into their hands, 
but I'll need you until after my ship- 
ment, so don’t make plans to quit until 
then. I'll pay you extra for the ship- 
ping work.” 

There was no answer, and she rose 
amid a heavy silence and left the room. 
As she closed the door she heard a 
groan and the exclamation: 

“The old Thirty-three sold to a sheep 
outfit! Well, I'll be damned!” 

A cold hand seemed to clutch her 
heart. Already she was an outcast 
among her own people. She saw what 
was before her, and threw up her head, 
and faced the future with the fighting 
light in her eyes. 

As was customary with her, she took 
her mood to her piano. No soft love 
songs now, no old-fashioned melodies. 
Adjusting a lamp to light her music 
rack, she picked out all the most diffi- 
cult and technical selections she had, 
and played them one after another. It 
was a vent for her feelings, an expres- 
sion of the indomitable force within 
her, and renewed her trust in her power 
to meet and conquer the difficulties that 
were before her. 

After an hour’s hard playing, she 
went to the shelf of books, and took 
down one after another of the well- 
worn volumes of the ‘Lives of Great 
Men.” Always it was the same mes- 
sage—renunciation of the lesser to the 
greater purposes of life. Sacrifice of 
the personal desire on the altar of 
achievement. 

After a time she laid the books aside, 
and, gazing into the fire, pondered the 
thoughts they had awakened. Over and 
over that one dominant idea ran through 
her mind; over and over until it became 
a rhythm—a voiceless music. Dim it was 
at first, a mere formless jumble of 
sound; then clearer, more distinct, until 
it rang in her ears—a vibrant martial 
hymn. 

With a cry she ran to her piano. At 
first her fingers fumbled, clumsy instru- 
ments of her brain; then gradually 
they, too, became inspired, and through 
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them poured the one long, deep cry of 
her soul—a wondrous marching hymn, 
keyed to high courage, beneath which 
ran a tragic undercurrent of renuncia- 
tion. 

Again and again she played it, chang- 
ing a movement here, a note there, until 
it seemed at last to make vocal every 
thought of her mind, every yearning 
impulse of her soul. She was no longer 
an inarticulate creature, panting for ex- 
pression, groping blindly in the dark; 
she was a soul in progress on its 
destined way. 

That night she slept profoundly. The 
next morning she woke with a buoyancy 
of spirit she had not known in years. 
The silence of the men did not cut her; 
she seemed lifted above it; and all the 
day went about doing the things need- 
ful for her departure, singing deep in 
her heart the wondrous marching hymn. 

Toward evening as she sat alone, 
cheating herself by turning the leaves 
of a book, the sound of hoofbeats came 
to her ears, the jingle of spurs, a fa- 
miliar step on the porch—and she knew 
that her second and hardest ordeal was 
at hand. 

A glance into the face of Dudley 
King told her that he had heard the 
news of the sale, so it was not for in- 
formation, but only by means of greet- 
ing that she asked a trifle shakily: 

“You have heard?” 

He threw his hat and gloves on the 
table. 

“Heard? Lord, yes,” he broke forth; 
“who hasn't? The town’s full of it. 
Cattlemen as mad as hornets. Why 
the devil did you go and sell to Trum- 
bridge, Madge? Why not to some one 
else? It’s an outrage, that’s what it is. 
Here are us cattlemen fighting this 
sheep invasion with all our might, and 
you—you—go an’ turn ’em loose in the 
very midst of us!) Why couldn’t you ’a’ 
sold to cattle people if you had to sell?” 

“Simply because there’s no cattleman 
in this country that would give me any 
sort of price for my land. I wanted the 
money, Dud, and what difference does 
it make whether I let ’em in or some 
one else? They’re bound to get in, any- 
way, and you know it. It can’t be 
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stopped, Dud, and I can't see any rea- 
son why I should sacrifice myself to a 
lost cause.” 

“But your father 
out angrily. 

A spasm of pain shot across her face. 

“Don’t, Dud,” she pleaded in a low 
voice. “That's the hardest part. He 
sacrificed himself—he would have sac- 
rificed himself to the last—but why 
should 1? I have my own life to live, 
and I don’t feel a single call to live it as 
champion of the cattle cause. I’ve got 
to go my own way, Dud.” 

“So I understand,” he returned bit- 
terly. “That's another thing; there’s 
a rumor around that you're leavin’ the 
country.” All the accumulated hurt, of 
the past months was in his voice. ‘That 
ain't so, is it, Madge? Say it isn’t so!” 

“Yes, it’s so, Dud,’ she answered 
quietly—and waited. 

He passed his hand over his eyes like 
a man waking from a dream, then 
dropped it heavily. When he spoke 
again, it was ina dull, even, listless tone. 

“IT knowed it inside all along, as a 
matter o’ fact, but I couldn't help but 
hope. You might ‘a’ told a_ fellow, 
Madge; you might ‘a’ let me down kind 
o’ easy.” A bitterness too deep for 
words welled up within him and stopped 
his voice. He tried twice to speak, and 
at last a cry—the cry that her very 
heart had dreaded—leaped from his 
lips. “You've treated me plumb bad, 
Madge, you have.” 

The girl winced and turned pale. 

“T know I have, Dud,” was all she an- 
swered. 

A heavy silence fell between them. 
When she could endure it no longer, she 
burst out: 

“Forgive me, Dudley 
I’m sorry, sorry- ie 

Her voice broke. With a leap, he 
was on his knees beside her. 

“Couldn't you change your plans, 
dear; couldn't you? It ain’t too late 
yet, Madge! Listen, girl; I been hopin’ 
against hope, thinkin’ that at the very 
last you might change. When I took 
my steers to Omaha, I went to see an 
architect chap, and him an’ me planned 
a new house for the Box K, a fine 
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house, with plumbing, and bathroom, 
and sich—just as comfortable a home 
as you could have anywhere. I got 
good money this year for my stock, girl, 
and we could travel this winter, go to 
California—anywhere that you pleased 
—and then in the spring the house’d be 
finished, and we could come home— 
home, Madge—and I'd spend my whole 
life tryin’ to make you happy. I 
wouldn't let you be lonesome, girl, nor 
T wouldn't let you work hard; we'd just 
enjoy life together. It wouldn't be like 
the other women, dear, I'd me 

The girl turned her face toward him, 
and her voice was a cry. 

“Oh, stop, Dud, stop! Can’t you see 
—don’t you know that I can’t?” © 

“And you never meant to—never 
from the first ?” 

She shook her head. 

Very quietly he rose and turned 
away. All the bitterness was up again. 

“And yet—you took my love!” 

“Yes, I took your love. Was your 
love so poor and small a thing that you 
could not give me those few little 
months out of all my loveless past and 
for all my hard future?” 

The suffering in her voice brought 
him to her side in an instant. 

“Oh, Madge, girl, you know that I 
don't grudge you my love, past or to 
come. You know you have it all. I’m 
glad I gave you that. I'll always be 
glad, anyway, of those few months— 
only—only—oh, girl, I wanted so much 
more!” 

His voice broke, and he bent and laid 
his forehead on her knees. 

She put her hand gently on his hair. 

“Dear, I gave you all I had to give. 
It isn’t just willfulness, Dud; I would if 
I could—but I just can’t. I’m not like 
other girls; I’ve got something in me 
here’“—she pressed her hand upon her 
breast—"that won't let me rest in love, 
much as I would like to. I wish I could, 
Dud; I wish I could, for I love you— 
you know that, don’t you?” : 

He raised his head, and looked into 
her eyes. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I think I do. 
But—I can’t understand the way you 
feel, Madge; I can't.” oF 
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“IT can’t tell you in words, either, 
dear, but I think—I believe I can—in 
music. Let me play it to you.” 

And gently she slipped from him to 
the piano. 

He rose and followed her, and stood 
with his eyes riveted upon her face, 
trying with mute intentness to under- 
stand. 

Her fingers touched the keys, and 
presently a far, high call filled the room, 
a call which stirred an unknown some- 
thing, an answer deep within the soul. 
Then to meet it swelled a tide of yearn- 
ing, inarticulate, vague. Gradually it 
took shape ; it formed itself into a song; 
it thrilled and vibrated with meaning 
and purpose. It sang itself over and 
over until it swelled forth into a clear, 
high, triumphant marching air. It filled 
the room; it filled the world, it seemed. 
The .blood quickened to its calling, 
Courage was there, and valor. Yet un- 
der it all somewhere, almost buried by 
its thrilling measures, ran an undertone, 
a yearning, deep, tragic—the note of re- 
nunciation. 

On, on it marched. It rose to deep, 
vibrating harmonies; it surged to tri- 
umphant strains; then faded, faded, 
faded, and ended in a sigh. 

The girl dropped her hands from the 
keys, and her head upon them, and sat 
very still. 

The man had risen, and with hands 
tightly clenched stood looking at her a 
long moment. Then the inmost convic- 
tion of his heart trembled into speech. 

“You—you wrote—you made that up 
—yourself ?” 

She nodded silently. 

“And it is i 

“*The Hymn of the Conquerors.’ ’ 

Again he fell silent, his chin on his 
breast. 

“T understand now,” he breathed at 
last, and turned away, and picked up 
his hat and gloves. 

The girl rose, and stood beside him. 

He looked off through the open door 
across the wide, brown grazing lands. 

“Yes, I think I see now.” He spoke 
very low and gently. “I never thought 








of it before—I guess men don’t—most- 
ly. There’s things in a woman’s life 
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that a man has no business to try to 
control. A woman has a right to her 
life—to her soul—to her genius—the 
same as aman. Ain't that it, girl?” 

The girl moved closer, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder, 

“That's it, Dud,” she said very softly. 
“T’ve been wishing so long that my way 
led through the door of love, but the 
door of love would be the door of de- 
feat for me now, dear.” 

They clasped hands then, a long, si- 
lent clasp, and he was gone. And the 
girl stood looking off over the prairies, 
her head held a bit too high, eyes a bit 
too straight of gaze. 


GHAPTER TV. 

During the month that followed, she 
needed all her courage. 

To the mind of the people she lived 
among, she had played the triple traitor, 
to the cattlkemen banded against the 
sheep invasion, to the memory of her fa- 
ther and the traditions of her upbring- 
ing, and to the man whose love she had 
suffered, if not accepted. 

But though she felt their attitude to- 
ward her keenly, she never faltered, 
never looked back, or allowed herself a 
regret; she only pressed on till all was 
done; the cattle bunched in one pas- 
ture ready for the drive, the cars en- 
gaged and ready to be backed onto the 
track beside the shipping yard, her new 
suit case packed and ready to receive 
her toilet articles, her traveling clothes 
boxed to go to the hotel in town where 
she would dress for her journey when 
the business of loading was done. 

The next morning they would drive 
and load. She had hired extra men to 
help, who were camped in one of the 
corrals for the night to be ready for an 
early start. 

As the evening of the last day drew 
on, there was nothing more to be done. 
All was in readiness—and it was her 
last night at the Thirty-three. She ate 
an early supper, then sent for her 
horse, and rode off across the prairie. 
The sun had set, and the world was 
bathed in a golden afterglow. Gold was 
the sky above, golden stretched miles 
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upon miles of yellow, rolling plains, and 
black against the golden line of sky 
were silhouetted the outlines of cattle— 
the cattle that were no longer hers. 

The heart of the girl was very lone 
and sad as she rode; this golden land 
was the only home she had ever known. 
It was her land, her country. She loved 
it all, its bigness, its bareness, and the 
majestic sweep of it out there to the 
golden horizon. And as she gazed she 
knew that now—and  always—she 
would know that hunger of the heart, 
that yearning homesickness, of one who 
leaves his own. And she was leaving 
her own. Not home alone, but love— 
the only love that she had ever known, 

Unconsciously she had ridden to a 
point where a rocky column stood 
sharply up against the sky. It was there 
that she and Dudley had been wont to 
keep their tryst during their lover days. 
So it was no surprise to her when she 
saw his horse grazing there, and Dudley 
himself standing tall and __ straight 
against the rock. 

As she rode up, he greeted her casu- 
ally. 

“Ridin’ around for the last time, I 
suppose ?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, I just stopped here a spell on 
my way down; promised Tom I'd be 
with ‘em to-morrow to help cowboy. 
Guess the drive'll have to start ‘con- 
sid’ble early.” 

Again she nodded. 

He came to her stirrup, leaned his 
arm on her saddle horn, and looked up 
into her face. 

“Madge,” he said low and eagerly, “if 
you want to change your plans even 
now—I'm here waitin’ for you like this 
old rock—and always will be.” 

She only shook her head. 

He drew a long breath, and stepped 
back. 

“Well, I just wanted you to know,” 
he said. “I’ve kept hands off ever since 
that night a month ago. But I just 





wanted you to know. Good-by, girl. I 
guess I'll mosey.” 

And he threw himself into his saddle, 
oe dug the spurs into his horse’s 
sides. 


Left alone by the rock, she watched 
him go, a wild horseman across a glow- 
ing landscape, and then with a shiver 
threw herself from her saddle, face 
downward on the ground, and clutched 
the dry grass with her hands. All the 
pent-up sorrow in her broke forth, and 
she cried, not as women weep, but as 
strong men do, with hard, dry sobs, 
which tore and rent her very heart. 

After a time the sobs ceased, and she 
lay quiet, as the gold faded from the 
sky and purple twilight crept about her. 
Again and again the plaintive call of 
the killdeer rose on the stillness like the 
cry of past joys. One by one the stars 
came out, and the soothing darkness 
wrapped her as in a mantle. When a 
long hour had passed, she rose, stood 
for a moment with her hand pressed 
where his hand had laid upon the rocky 
column, then mounted stiffly, and rode 
toward home. 

Daylight found her benumbed and 
listless. It took her some moments to 
collect her faculties after the heavy 
sleep of exhaustion which had succeed- 
ed her hours of self-analysis and de- 
pressing wakefulness. Then memory 
came rushing back, and she realized that 
it was The Day—her call to battle had 
sounded. 

The men had been gone since the first 
streak of dawn. She sprang from her 
bed, and dressed herself quickly in her 
old riding clothes, for a hard day’s work 
was before her. Then she finished the 
packing of her suit case, and placed it 
ready for the wagon, and went out to 
breakfast. The woman had breakfasted 
long before, so Margaret was obliged to 
eat alone. In all her life it was the only 
meal she had ever eaten alone at the 
Thirty-three. 

When she had finished, she went out 
to the corral, where the team for the 
wagon and her own saddle horse were 
waiting, driven in by the men before 
their departure. The wagon was also 
in readiness, loaded with the outfit for 
a camp lunch, and her trunk and Tom’s 
suit case. She hitched up the wagon 
team, saddled and bridled her pony, and 
made him fast behind, then drove 
around to the front of the house, and 
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the woman brought out her suit case 
and the box containing her traveling 
clothes. 

It was all done now—the moment for 
departure had come. 

She stood beside the wagon, and 
looked long upon the prospect that lay 
about her, the little cabin that had been 
her lifelong home. 

There was no one to kiss her good- 
by, no one to bid her Godspeed, no one 
to say a last word to her but this hired 
woman, who had no interest in her be- 
yond the fact that it was she who paid 
her her wage. Her eyes swept lingeringly 
over the low cabin, the outlying build- 
ings, the white stone on the hillside, the 
big windmill creaking mournfully in the 
breeze. For a moment it all ran to- 
gether and swam before her eyes; then 
she sprang to her seat in the wagon, and 
drove away, sitting very straight with 
chin held high and eyes square ahead. 

Two hours later she rode into the 
loading yards, calm and_ steady-eyed. 
\Vith a nod of greeting to the men who 
were awaiting her, she proceeded 
straight to the work in hand. 

Alert and watchful, she rode in and 
out among them, directing the sorting 
of the cattle, while Tom and the otHer 
men did the work of cutting out and 
running them into the corrals. 

The noise was deafening, the dust 
and confusion fearful., Every moment 
a gate opened, and a maddened steer, 
running wildly—and as often as not 
running amuck—was headed into the 
chute; rushed madly on, bellowing and 
tossing tail and horns, only to be driven 
in and engulfed by the waiting cars. 

In all the noise and uproar, Mar- 
garet Gale stood calmly by the chute, 
noting on a pad the car, the number of 
cattle loaded in each, and their proba- 
ble weight. 

Nealy, the foreman, was at the cars 
attending to the loading, and Dudley 
King, standing on a narrow runway that 
extended over the top of the corrals, 
was helping him. Shouted questions, 
and answers, and instructions rang back 
and forth above the din of the bellowing 
steers. They saw each other but dimly 


through the dust, and words were well- 
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nigh indistinguishable above the up- 
roar. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon 
all the corrals were empty but the one 
opposite to the chute where Margaret 
stood. The foreman shouted some in- 
formation to her that she could not 
hear, and Dudley King came running 
along the runway to bring it to her. Be- 
low him a hundred great steers were 
wildly milling, goaded to fury by fear ° 
and discomfort. He leaned across to 
shout the information to her, and as she 
bent toward him, their eyes met and the 
words died on his lips. Yet all the lan- 
guage of the love of man was in that 
look, adoring, questioning, beseeching, 
searching her very soul. And she, lean- 
ing toward him across the seething fury 
below, returned gaze for gaze, giving 
him in that long look all that she felt 
she had to give, yet withholding the 
thing he sought. 

And looking into her eyes, he knew 
that it was so. The locked gaze broke, 
and fell apart. King started, and with a 
dazed, uncertain movement passed his 
hand across his eyes, and stepped back. 
And then—none knew how it hap- 
pened. Standing on the narrow run- 
way, he tottered suddenly, threw out 
his hands, and with a wild effort at re- 
covery and a loud cry plunged down- 
ward among the maddened, stamping 
steers. 

With horrified gaze, Margaret saw 
him strike the shoulder of a plunging 
animal; then the living tide closed over 
him, and she saw him no more. 

For an instant the corral reeled about 
her. Then the clear brain and cool 
judgment of the woman were them- 
selves again, and almost unconsciously 
she sprang down, and made a dash for 
her horse. With a leap like that of an 
active boy, she was on his back and 
dashing toward the corral gate. 

As she rode she saw that the men had 
reached him before her. And from 
among the maddened steers they were 
dragging him out, limp and apparently 


‘lifeless. 


Dazed and horrified by the accident 
that had befallen their companion, the 
men had rushed to his rescue, and had 
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forgotten to close the gate. Already the 
cattle were crowding toward it. Like a 
flash, she saw the impending disaster, 
and, rising in her saddle, her commands 
rang out like the crack of a whip. 

“Look out for those steers! Close 
that gate! Some of you boys ride in 
there and drive those cattle back!” 

Like trained soldiers, they obeyed 
her. The men who were carrying the 
wounded man laid him tenderly on the 
grass, and drew back as Margaret threw 
herself from her horse and bent over 
him. 

Some one brought her a pail of water, 
and she sponged away the dirt and blood 
from his face. He still breathed, but 
he was unconscious. [or a moment 
she bent over him, white and motion- 
less. Then, looking up, she beckoned 
Billy to her side. Jilly had seen 
wounds, falls, and accidents on the 
range for twenty. years, and knew some- 
thing of most kinds. 

“How bad is it, Billy?” she asked, in 
a tone that was scarcely audible. 

Billy knelt down by the wounded 
man, examining him carefully. 

“Looks pretty bad to me,” he choked. 
“T can’t just tell. Reckon the best 
thing we kin do is to get him to town 
and a doctor quick.” 

The girl nodded. 

“Right,” she answered. 
wagon. I'll take him.” 

When the wagon was brought, she 
moved for the first time from his side. 
Declining all offers of help or company, 
she took her seat in the bottom of the 
wagon, and had them lay him beside 
her, his head pillowed in her lap. Then, 
gathering up the reins, she drove care- 
fully away across the pastures. 

As soon as she reached the road 
where the going was smoother, she let 
the horses take their own gait, and 
turned all her attention to the wounded 
man. 

Now that no one was there to see, 
she relaxed the vigil of her iron control, 
and the tears ran down her face like 


“Fix the 


rain as she bent over him, whispering ° 


his name again and again. Then, as 


the white face stirred not, the long- 
lashed eyes remained closed, the love in 


her heart burst its long bonds, and she 
called to him, wildly, passionately, kiss- 
ing his cold lips, his hair, his eyes, and 
crooning to him in every endearing term 
her heart knew. Then, as if she knew 
that the love of her, the will of her could 
draw him back to life, she whispered 
over and over again: 

“Dud, you shall not die; you shall not 
die; you shall not die!” 

Later, when he had been made clean 
and was laid in the big bed in the best 
room of the Northwestern Hotel, the 
doctor came. And while he bent over 
the bed silently and intently making his 
examination, she stood by the window, 
and stared unseeingly down into the 
street, and with lips set and hands 
clenched at her sides still, said over and 
over the same words: 

“You shall not die; you shall not 
die!" 

It seemed years that she stood there 
—eternities. Almost she was afraid to 
turn her head, fearing what she might 
see. At last she heard the doctor move. 
The clenched hands tightened at her 
sides; she moistened her dry lips with 
her tongue. He called her name. For 
the merest interval she closed her eyes, 
and something like a prayer rose to her 
lips. Then quietly she turned to face 
whatever it might be. 

From his position by the bed, the doc- 
tor called to her,cheerfully, asking her 
to help him with the bandages. Then 
as she moved swiftly to him, he looked 
up, and smiled an answer to the ques- 
tion that leaped from her eves. 

“He’s a lucky young dog,” he said. 
“Any other man would have been killed. 
He’s broken up pretty bad, but nothing 
that won't mend.” 

Then, slowly her strength, — the 
strength that had upheld her all the 
weary miles when his head lay in her 
lap and she feared that he would die, 
seemed to leave her, and she trembled 
so that she could scarcely stand. 

The doctor smiled at her, then shook 
his head. When she saw him begin to 
stir, she slipped away. 

“Call me if he asks for me,” she 
whispered, and hurried out of the room. 

A moment outside the closed door 
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She laid her on upon his forehead as the train roared on into the night. 


she stood motionless. Then with firmly 
set lips, she went to the office, called the 
hotel clerk, and sent him for her suit 
case and boxes. She. also commis- 
sioned him to go across the street to the 
railroad station, and get the ticket and 
berth for which she had telegraphed. 
Then she went quietly to the room 
which had been reserved for her, took 
off her old riding suit, and after a quick 
bath and rub dressed herself in her new 
traveling outfit. 

Her thoughts were not on her ap- 
pearance as she arrayed herself in the 
pretty fall costume that she had select- 
ed so carefully, and she scarcely even 
glanced at herself in the glass, but re- 
packed her suit case. with her old riding 
clothes, and picked up her new gloves 
and hand bag. 

Tn the hall she found the doctor wait- 
ing for her. 

“He is asking for you now,” he said. 
“Will you go in to him?” 


The setting sun was shining warmly 
into the west windows of the “best 
bedroom,” giving even to the faded car- 
pet and cheap furniture a sort of beau- 
ty. In the big bed in the corner Dudley 
King lay, pale and bandaged, but smil- 
ing bravely at her as she entered. 

She came to the bedside, and laid 
her hand upon his head. For a long, 
silent moment he looked up at her. In 
her new traveling costume she looked 
more the woman—less the good com- 
panion of the range. Never had she 
seemed so lovely in his eyes. Yet it 
was not wholly the dress that had trans- 
formed her; it seemed a subtle change 
within herself. She stood before him 
now strangely quiet, strangely gentle, 
with a sort of proud humility, her eyes 
soft with unshed tears, her lips tender 
with the kisses she had given. 

When a fleeting moment had gone by, 
he said softly: 

“T wanted to see once 


you more, 
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Madgie; I was afraid you might be 
gone.” 

“Did you think I would go, Dud?” 
She said it very low, as if afraid of 
waking some one sleeping. 

He smiled up at her wanly. 

“Oh, yes; I knew you'd go, all right. 
But I just wanted to see you again to 
tell you that I didn’t do this’”—indicat- 
ing his useless arm and his bandages 
with a glance—‘‘a purpose. I was sort 
of afraid that you'd think I Re 

“Oh, no; I knew you didn’t, Dud!” 
she broke in eagerly. 

“That’s good. It'd ’a’ been a cow- 
ardly trick to do that, and I wanted to 
play square with you in this thing, girl. 
I’d have done any honest thing I knew 
to keep you, but not a trick like that.” 

He stopped a moment, and his eyes 
took on a misty, far-away look—the 
look of one who strives to recall a 
vision. When he spoke again, it was in 
a hushed, reverent tone. 

“That was a queer thing, girl; I don’t 
understand it yet. But as I stood there 
lookin’ into your eyes, it seemed to me 
that this wasn’t just you and me—and 
what we wanted—but something big- 
ger—more important to life—that was 
being settled between us. Something 
that—oh, I don’t know—TI ain’t got the 
proper words to express it—but some- 
thing come over me, and I—I guess I 
understood, Madgie. I felt kind of 
dazed and queer, and I plumb forgot 
where I was, and just stepped off the 
runway.” 

Margaret stood looking down at him. 
Her throat felt pinched and dry. With- 
in her she found no word to answer 
him. In this last hour he was the 
stronger of the two. 

A boy came to the door to tell her 
that the train was coming. She turned 
to him the face of the condemned plead- 
ing for a little time. 








“In a minute—in a minute,” she said 
in a choked voice. “Get my grip—lI'll 
be there.” 

Then she turned dumbly to Dudley 
again. 

“Marchin’ orders, girl,” he said al- 
most gayly. Then very softly: “Madge, 
girl, will you kiss me good-by ?” 

She stooped down to him, and their 
lips met—not as young lovers kiss, but 
with the kiss of a finer, deeper passion. 

Every finer instinct within her bowed 
down to do him honor. He had forged 
a chain for her proud soul stronger 
than any marriage bond could ever be. 

Slowly her head bent, and she sank 
on her knees by his side. 

“Dud!” she whispered. 

The haggard eyes flew open at the 
sound, and fixed themselves upon her 
face. 

“Madge!” he breathed wonderingly. 
“Madgie—girl—you—you don’t mean 
it! You—your work—your life - 

“My work is here, Dud,” she an- 
swered proudly; “my life bound up in 
yours.” 

“But—but the work—the music, girl 
—the—the ‘Hymn of the Conquer- 
ors ?” 

She raised her face to his, and a great 
radiance shone over it. [or a moment 
she stood, her head thrown back, her 
nostrils dilating, her eyes shining as 
one who hears in his soul the vibration 
of divinest musi¢. 

Outside a whistle sounded shrilly; 
there were calls and shouts, a knock at 
the door, the clang of bells, a roar of 
steam and wheels. 

Then, turning to him, she laid her 
strong, warm hands upon the helplessly 
bandaged ones above his breast. 

“Love is the greatest conqueror,” she 
said, and laid her lips upon his fore- 
head as the train roared on into the 
night. 
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OLD LADIES 


CBy 
CHARLES 
BARNES 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. D. WYBURN 


R. SIMEON PACKER had a 


gift. He could make himself 
believe that wrong is right. 


Usually he was not obliged to resort to 
this autohypnotism, but at times he 
found it very convenient. There was 
the case of the two nice old ladies with 
the twelve thousand dollars, for in- 
stance. Packer couldn't understand 
why two old ladies should have twelve 
thousand dollars. What were the old 
ladies’ homes for? 

There is every reason to believe that 
Nature is a humorist. When the task 
of fitting normal intellects into human 
beings becomes irksome, the good 
mother no doubt takes down from the 
shelf a perfectly good one, files away 
two or three teeth from a cogwheel, 
sets it in place, and waits. And always 
there are results. Sometimes they are 
laughable, sometimes exciting, some- 
times lamentable. 

If Nature fooled with Mr. 
intellect before installing it, she is de- 
serving of a harsh rebuke; for in most 
respects the gentleman was a valuable 
citizen. At his suburban home he made 
as fine a vegetable garden as the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, which he 
regularly attended. He never stayed 
out late nights. His law business was 


Packer's 


productive enough for him to keep two 
hired girls, which his wife insisted on 
calling 


cook and second girl. To 


Packer, however, they were two hired 
girls, who drew five dollars a week each, 
and who allowed their appetites free 
rein. These hired girls do not come 
into the story, save that they were nec- 
essary, when you come to think of the 
family and the added drudgery stirred 
up by the two old ladies. They are men- 
tioned merely that Packer may appear 
in his true light—a typical, prosperous, 
middle-aged resident of a charming sub- 
urban town. Yes, that was Packer. 

He was a big man, six feet in height 
and two hundred and _ twenty-five 
pounds as to weight. He walked with 
a strong, healthy stride; his manner 
was open enough. But the two eyes of 
him were what almost any student of 
men would distrust. They were little 
and piglike ; and they were set close to- 
gether on either side of a rather pug- 
gish nose. 

Even before the advent of the two 
old ladies, there were men who pre- 
dicted a dire finish for this same Simeon 
Packer. But then, always you can find 
individuals who love to prophesy evil 
things. Perhaps you may have noticed 
that lots of times those prophecies do 
not come true. However, remember 
that there are two old ladies to con- 
sider. 

These excellent people were distant 
cousins of Mr. Packer. Their names 
were Miss Ella Timms and Miss Abbie 
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Timms. Miss Ella was sixty-eight 
years old; Miss Abbie was seventy-one. 
Between them they had twelve thou- 
sand dollars, inherited from their 
mother. They had never spent a cent 
of the principal. They had lived for 
years on the interest and the income 
from a small bookshop in Muncie, 
Indiana. 

But during a period of hard times, 
this enterprise had been forced to the 
wall; and it was then that Miss Ella 
and Miss Abbie went to live with 
Cousin Simmy, as he was known in the 
family. As they insisted on paying 
board, Cousin Simmy charged them 
four dollars a week each—and laughed, 
and told them that it was worth much 
more than that just to have such jolly 
old people about. 

This Mr, Packer was a mighty pleas- 
ant man when he wanted to be. And 
you can readily perceive how fine and 
delicate were his sensibilities from this 
conversation: 


He made one for each old lady. 


“T dislike the idea of continued com- 
mercialism between us,” he told his 
cousins. “I wouldn't care to have both 
of you coming to me every Saturday 
night with four dollars.” 

“But we want to pay our way,” in- 
sisted Miss Abbie. 

“I understand,” Mr. Packer said, 
“and you shall do so. Put the money 
aside each week, and save it for me. In 
time—er y 

Both of the old ladies understood. 

“After we are gone,” they said to- 
gether. 

Packer nodded. 

“It will be better that way,” he ex- 
plained. “If you do not go through 
the act of paying board every week, | 
can more easily look upon you as my 
guests, which you really are. And now 
let us draw up an agreement about the 
money, so that there never can be any 
dispute concerning the little hoard 
which you are going to put by for me.” 
He laughed. “I hope you will be at 
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it enough years to make the amount 
large enough to send one of my boys 
through college.” 

Both of the old ladies smiled while 
Packer brought forth paper and ink 
and proceeded to write a simple agree- 
ment. He made one for each old lady. 
This was the wording: 

I hereby agree to pay Simeon Packer four 
dollars a week for my bed and board in his 
house. I shall put the money aside, week by 
week, and at my death the said Simeon 
Packer is to have it. 

Neither of the cousins noticed that 
the space between ‘Packer’ and “dol- 
lars” was unduly large and that the 
good man, who had written at a desk 
against the wall, had penciled in the 
“four” with a black lead pencil. So 
they signed their names, Mrs. Packer 
and one of the hired girls having been 
called in as witnesses. And then every- 
body felt better, you may be sure, be- 
cause it was all going to be a happy 
family, with nothing to suggest board- 
ers. 

The two old ladies had made a will, 
years before, leaving the twelve thou- 
sand dollars to a niece, Miss Doris 
Marshall, who lived six doors away 
from Mr. Packer. She was now in her 
eighteenth year, an exquisite blonde, 
and the best player of ragtime in those 
parts. Her parents were not well to do; 
and she had set her heart on a musical 
education which was to be hers as soon 
as the old ladies passed out, and the 
twelve thousand dollars was hers. 

Mr. Packer knew about this, but he 
never enthused over it. Money was to 
swing deals with, not to support a lot 
of frowsy Gerntan music teachers. Mu- 
sic was all right; but when you have 
pianos that do the playing themselves, 
what is the use of spending money to 
learn technique? When you play a 
piano by hand, you only do needless 
work, Mr. Packer was wont to dis- 
course volubly on this subject with his 
brother Henry, who was named in the 
Misses Timms’ will as executor, 

“The money ought to be tied up in a 
trust fund,” he would say, “so that fool 
girl can’t squander it. The investment 


yields six per cent., and that would keep 
9 ; 
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her all her life. I’m going to speak to 
the old ladies about making a codicil. 
Yes, sir; that’s just what I shall do.” 

But he never did that. In fact, he 
refrained from mentioning the will to 
the old ladies at all. He was very nice 
to them, doing everything in his power 
to make their stay a pleasant one. An 
outsider might have noticed his fond- 
ness for drawing up agreements with 
them. But, as he was a lawyer, per- 
haps the making out of papers was in 
his blood. There was that matter of 
the automobile, which had cost Packer 
fifteen hundred good hard dollars—and 
you'd never believe how much the re- 
pairs to it cost! 

A few days after the arrival of the 
Misses Timms, Packer invited them to 
an afternoon spin in the motor. They 
accepted ; and they were so pleased with 
the sensation they experienced that they 
were qiute keen for more rides. At the 
end of the week, Packer told them to 
take out the car as often as they want- 
ed to. But Miss Abbie, acting, as she 
always did, in the capacity of spokes- 
man—or spokeslady—for both, de- 
clared that they could not accept the 
car unless they paid a reasonable hire 
for it. Packer laughed pleasantly at 
this. 

“Very well,” he said, “if you insist, 
I'll accept payment. What would you 
call a reasonable sum per ride?” 

The old ladies didn’t know. So 
Packer took matters into his hands. 

“Suppose we agree on, say, fifty cents 
each time you ride,” he suggested. 
“That will amply pay me.” 

“Fifty cents?” murmured Miss Ella 
doubtfully. 

When two people have been accus- 
tomed to living on seven hundred and 
twenty dollars a year, plus a small in- 
come from a small store, fifty cents is 
fifty cents and not lightly to be squan- 
dered. Miss Abbie, however, was in- 
clined to be extravagant and throw cau- 
tion to the winds. 

“That sum seems quite fair, Cousin 
Simmy,” she said. 

But he had gained his idea of their 
idea. 

“It’s too much, come to think of it,” 
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The best player of ragtime in those parts. 


he said, beginning to figure on the back 
of an envelope. ‘Let me see; the gaso- 
line costs fifteen cents a gallon, and a 
gallon will run the car as long as you 
would ordinarily ride. We'll add ten 
cents for wear and tear and the driver’s 


salary. H-m! Yes, twenty-five cents a 
time is enough, I'll charge you that 
much.” 


From this one is justified in suspect- 
ing that Mr. Packer wanted the two old 
ladies to take the car out often. 

The matter thus being settled, more 
agreements were drawn up; and the 
amount, “twenty-five cents,” was writ- 
ten in pencil. The two old ladies’ eyes 
were not very good, so they did not 
know. Then the twain wanted to know 
about the young man who was so atten- 
tive to Miss Marshall, and there were 
no more agreements that day. The 
twenty-five cents for the rides were to 
be added to the board money. 

And now let us live rapidly through 
three years. It is easy if you do it ona 
printed page. One skips so much trou- 
ble that way. Of course several im- 


portant things happened. 
Tor instance, rumors came 
of the engagement of the 
prospective heiress, Miss 
Doris, to one Fred Ranney, 
who had more money than 
a youth of twenty-five 
usually possesses. His fa- 
ther had left him nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars. 
And, as Mr. Packer could 
not, for the life of him, see 
what right a young fellow 
like that had to such a sum 
of money, he encouraged 
his presence about the 
place and beamed genially 
—and thought deeply. 

Perhaps the demise of 
both of the old ladies kept 
a goodly portion of young 
Mr. Ranney’s wealth out of 
Packer’s pocket. Stirring 
events immediately hap- 
pened. Miss Abbie had 
been taken with a chill in 
the automobile one day, 
and at the end of the week 
was no more. And scarcely ten days 
passed before Miss Ella, broken of 
heart and spirit, followed her. 

Then Mr. Packer acted. He went 
into privacy with the agreement about 
Miss Abbie’s board, erased the “four,” 
and substituted, in ink, the words 
“twenty-five.” Likewise, he did the 
same thing to Miss Ella’s contract. The 
papers in re the automobile rides came 
next. Mr. Packer evidently believed 
them worth more than twenty-five cents, 
for he rubbed out those words and 
wrote “ten dollars.” Which is almost 
a taxicab rate, 

When the will was read, Miss Doris 
Marshall was present. And she was a 
very happy girl. But then she did not 
know. ; 


A few evenings later, Mr. Simeon 
Packer and his brother Henry called on 
Miss Marshall. They had come about 
the old ladies’ estate, they said, and 
there was an air of solemnity about 
them that was alarming. When the girl 
saw them her face went grave—very 




















grave, indeed, as if she were quite well 
aware of impending trouble. Mr. Sim- 
eon Packer opened the conversation. 

“You were left twelve thousand dol- 
lars,’ he began, “under the terms of 
the will.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Doris. 

“But,” continued the lawyer, “you 
won't get that much, 
for there are debts 
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Here they are.” He handed Miss Doris 
a paper, on which she read: 


To board and lodging Miss Abbie and 
Miss Ella Timms, three years at 


Hity GOMATS: a WEEK 62% 5.00 06ers ees $7,800 
To use of automobile three hundred 

times at ten dollars per time....... 3,000 

GO SHOUCy 1OGNE 6.066466. 6k ce cee es 1,200 

TONS ceaee $12,000 

Miss Doris read 





that must be paid. 
Of course you 
wouldn't want that 
money, knowing that 
your possession of 
it meant defrauding 
some one out of 
what is rightfully 
his ?” 

The girl was 
framing a reluctant 
“No,” when the 
doorbell rang, and 
I red Ranney en- 
tered. Miss Doris 
asked him to join the 
group; perhaps he 
would understand 
better than she what 
it all meant. The 
two brothers 
frowned at the intru- 
sion, but as young 
Mr. Ranney was not 
noted for astuteness, 
they no doubt con- 


sidered him safe. 
When he and _ the 
young woman were 
seated, Mr. Packer 
went on with his 
talk. 


“Under the law,” 
he said, “the cred- 
itors have prece- 
dence. After they are paid in full, the 
remainder of the estate goes to the 
heirs. Is that perfectly plain?” 

The two young people nodded in the 
affirmative. 

“Then,” resumed the legal light, “I 
have some claims to enter against the 
property of those two women who have 
been living at my house. The claims are 
quite legal and just, as I shall show you. 





“Let me see; the gasoline costs fifteen cents a 
gallon.” 





the paper three times 
before she grasped 
its meaning. Then 
she leaned forward, 
a startled look on 
her face. 

“This means,” she 
whispered, “that I 
have nothing coming 
to me?” 

Packer crossed his 
right leg over his left 
knee, and cleared his 
throat. 

“Not exactly,” he 
told her. “You see, 
the two old ladies 
made a partial pay- 
ment of board each 
week. They put 
aside eight dollars 
toward the amount 
due. That adds up 
to twelve hundred 
and thirty-eight dol- 
lars. But my brother 
Henry, as executor, 
is entitled to two per 
cent. of the money 
that passes through 
his hands. There re- 
mains exactly nine 
hundred and _ sev- 
enty-three dollars 
and twenty- 
four cents due you. And that, my dear 
girl, is a sum of money not to be 
sneezed at. Not every girl is so fortu- 
nate as to have nine hundred and 
seventy-three dollars and twenty-four 
cents drop in her lap like a ripe apple 
from a tree.” 

He leaned back, and smiled pleas- 
antly. A moment later he drew from 
his pocket the board and automobile 
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scopically examined. I think your work 
is coarse, Packer.” 
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agreements, and passed them to Doris, 
saying : 

“Those papers were voluntarily 


signed by the old ladies in the presence 
of witnesses. Both Miss Abbie and 
Miss Ella insisted that they pay board, 
also that they should reimburse me for 
the use of my motor car. You can see 
for yourself that everything is square 
and aboveboard.” 

The girl took the papers, and studied 
them. She was about to give them 
back when Fred Ranney reached out a 
hand. 

**Let’s see ’em,” he said. 

Packer and his brother Henry made 
quick movements forward, Packer ex- 
claiming: 

“This is our business!” 

But young Ranney had the papers, 
and was examining them. Ile got up 
and went under the chandelier in the 
middle of the room, where a glare of 
light came down. After a while, he 
looked up slowly, and his gaze went full 
upon Simeon Packer. 

“There have been erasures here,” he 
quietly said. 

Packer leaped to his feet. 

“You lie!” he shouted. 

The young man smiled, and indicated 
the girl. 

“If she were not here,” he said, “I'd 
punch you good for that. Maybe I 
shall do it later in the evening. It de- 
pends. Just now there seems to be 
something more important to attend to.” 

Deliberately he folded up the slips of 
paper, and tucked them in the inside 
breast pocket of his coat. 

Packer nervously thrust out a hand. 

“Give me those papers,” he demand- 
ed. ‘They are my property.” 

But the young man had other ideas of 
action. 

“Not now,” he said. 
them.” 

“What,” stammered Packer, “are you 
going to do with them?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 
tion. 

The lawyer sullenly shook his head. 

“Then,” said Ranney, “I'll tell you. 
To-morrow I shall have them micro- 


“T have use for 


came the ques- 


The very air in the room was vibrant 
with tension. Mr. Packer stood with 
clenched fists and feet wide apart. 
Brother Henry, also standing, was be- 
side him, but less menacing. Miss Doris 
had arisen, and moved toward the door, 
her lips parted and a startled expres- 
sion in her eyes. 

After an interval, Ranney began to 
talk again. 

“You can't tell me, Packer,” he said, 
“that you and your brother there are 
not trying to rob this girl. If I hadn't 
happened in you’d probably have suc- 
ceeded. You'd probate the will, and I 
suppose it wouldn’t be difficult to in- 
duce your brother to pay any bills you'd 
render. I see the whole scheme. But 
your charges for board and the car are 
excessive. If these agreements I have 
here don't turn out to have been tam- 
pered with, Doris can still fight against 
the payment of those sums. Any court 
would give her a verdict. The idea of 
you charging two old lady-relatives fifty 
dollars a week for board! I can see the 
newspapers coming out with such a 
tale!” 

He laughed; and then his face grew 
serious as he noticed Packer’s hands 
gripping, relaxing, and gripping again. 
But he talked on. 

“Tf these papers have been altered,” 
he said, “there’s some trouble ahead for 
you, Packer.” 

The lawyer’s speech was thick as he 
muttered: 

“Those papers are all right. 
them to me.” 

The young man held firm. 

“Not until I have them examined,” 
he said. 

For an instant there was no sound, 
save the breathing of the members of 
the group. Then, with catlike sudden- 
ness, Packer sprang at Ranney. 

He had been quick, but the young 
man was quicker. He rushed to the 


Give 


door, pushing the girl before hini and 
pressing the two papers into her hand. 
Swinging it 
through, 
“Run to the neighbors—the Hud- 


open, he shoved her 
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sons,” he ordered. “I can take care of 
myself !” 

The door slammed, and he turned 
with his back against it. The two men 
were already upon him, trying for the 
knob. But they could not reach it. The 
young man fought them off, pushing, 
straining, struggling. Mr. Packer, in- 
furiated, struck a smashing blow that 
caught the youth between the eyes. He 
slashed out blindly with his fists. And 
then, when his brain stopped reeling, he 





Meanwhile the brothers Packer 
worked excitedly at the window, which 
stuck ; and the one we have been calling 
Mr. Packer said, under his breath, 
words which he never learned in the au- 
ditorium of the Presbyterian church. 
Never indeed! At length he became 
quite impatient. 

“Smash the darned glass, Henry!’ he 
cried, 

Henry hesitated. 

“Never shall I crawl through a bro- 





He rushed to the door, pushing the girl before him and pressing the two papers into her hand. 


saw that both men had left him, and 
were tearing madly at a window fasten- 
ing. 

The blow had hurt, for Packer was a 
big man, as has been mentioned, and 
there was in his long right arm what the 
sporting writers call a “punch.” And 
when a real blow lands squarely be- 
tween one’s eyes life seems more or less 
of a topsy-turvy thing during the en- 
suing minute. So Fred Ranney tried to 
look and to remember what it was all 
about; and he stood before the door, 
and swayed. 


ken window,” he declared. “I might cut 
myself. You remember the time Asa 
Cassidy broke A 

But Mr. Packer had no relish for 
reminiscence. 

“Shut up!” he ordered. “I’ve got to 
get hold of those papers. We must get 
out of here and find that girl.” 

Here Fred Ranney came into the con- 
versation, 

“She’s safe at the Hudsons’ by this 
time,” he said, grinning, ‘‘so let us all 
go over there. Or, better still, I shall 
call on you in the morning.” 
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“T don’t want you to call on me,” 
roared Packer. “I want my papers, and 
I’m going to get them.” 

“When I am through with them,” 
Ranney reminded him, 

And with that, he went out into the 
hall, found his hat, and left the house. 
In a few minutes he was ringing the 
Hudsons’ doorbell. The Packer broth- 
ers were there with him. When they 
entered they found Miss Doris sobbing 
hysterically, while the head of the Hud- 
son house was staring curiously at the 
two bits of paper. 

“Give me them,” immediately im- 
plored Mr. Packer. 

“Don't,” chorused the girl and young 
Ranney. 

Then the young fellow started to say 
things. 

“Packer,” he began, “I am going to 
ask Mr. Hudson to keep those slips un- 
til morning. Then I shall call for them. 
If you don’t consent, I'll tell Mr. Hud- 
son what they mean. And you can't 
afford to have him know.” 

Mr. Packer glared. Then, very 
abruptly, he caught his brother Henry 
by the arm, and the pair of them 
walked out into the night. 

The following day Fred Ranney had 
a big bump on his forehead. It was a 
black-and-blue bump, suggestive of dis- 
reputable things, but the boy did not 
seem to worry about it. There was a 
smile on his face as he came down the 
steps of Mr. Hudson’s residence; and 
he was tucking two slips of paper into 
his inside pocket. 

He drove cityward, and as he finally 
drew up in front of the office building, 
inhabited by a lot of people and Mr, 
Packer, the smile faded. A determined 
look took its place. Soon he found 
himself in the presence of the lawyer, 


- who was not in a pleasant mood. 


“Well?” came the inquiry. 
“T am here,” explained Ranney, 


“ce 


to 


straighten out that board and auto busi- 
ness.’ 
“You're here,” retorted Packer, “to 
restore certain papers to me, and to 
clear out of something that is none of 
your business.” 
Ranney grinned, 


’ 


“Well,” he drawled, “perhaps you're 
right, and perhaps you're not. You 
see, Miiss Marshall is going to marry 
me in about a montn, She'd do it soon- 
er, only we thought we'd better graft 
off some house furnishings and the 
usual junk you get in showers. So 
we're giving our friends time to get to- 
gether some money, and spend it.” 

“Ranney,” ordered Packer, “if you 
have those papers with you, give them 
to me.” 

The young man seated himself. 

“T have them,” he said, “and I shall 
keep them until Miss Marshall receives 
all the money that is due her. I didn’t 
need to have them examined. I looked 
at them through a common reading 
glass, Packer, while I was in Hudson’s 
house, this morning. The erasures are 
plain; and in Miss Abbie’s agreement 
the word “four” can be traced. The 
agreement says that the money was to 
be put aside week by week. Those old 
ladies probably banked it. If the pass 
book shows that they banked eight dol- 
lars a week—and you admitted it— 
well, if you destroy the book, I’ll com- 
pel the bank to produce its own records 
in court.” 

“Court!” sputtered Packer. 

“Yes, court,” affirmed the young fel- 
low. “If you persist in trying to steal 
that girl’s money, I'll fight you, and 
later try to convict you of a felony. On 
the other hand, if you agree to put in 
a board bill, based on the amount of 
four dollars a week—and that money 
has been paid—an automobilé bill of 
two dollars a trip, then, as soon as the 
will is probated and the money paid to 
Miss Marshall, I'll give you the papers.” 

Packer regarded Ranney with an evil 
look. Once his hands gripped the arms 
of his chair as if he would leap up and 
annihilate his caller. For a full minute 
he glared. And then a sudden change 
came over him. He slumped back in 
his seat, his shoulders drooped, and an 
expression of helplessness came into his 
face. 

“Ranney,” he mumbled, dropping his 
eyes, “Ranney, I am inclined to agree 
with you. I can see now that my prices 
are somewhat high.” 
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OLLY had big, soulft gray eyes 
that she got from her mother, 
and a romantic disposition that 

she got from paper-backed stories about 
the fair factory girl who married the 
old earl’s only son in spite of all. The 
man whom Molly married, she often 
told herself, must be a man of daunt- 
less daring and iron will; one who 
would fight his way through two hun- 
dred and fifty pages of seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles for the sake of 
her he loved; one who would not take 
“no” for an answer. 

That was the trouble with Danny 
Meagher. She liked Danny; liked him 
so much that it really made her heart 
ache because he was so meek and bash- 
ful. If he’d even had nerve enough to 
ask her right to her face. Goodness 
knows she had encouraged him in every 
way that a maiden becomingly could. 
But Danny, just as he was reaching the 
point, became so embarrassed that he 
almost wore his clothes out trembling 
in them, and, instead of declaring his 
love, ended up by lamely relating some 
entirely irrelevant adventure that be- 
fell him “once when I was to Asbury.” 

When he reached home, he sent her 


a written proposal that he copied out 
of a ready letter writer. 
And what did Molly do? Was she 
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the sort of fair lady to be won by such 
faint-hearted wooing? She sat down 
that very morning and penned him just 
such an answer as Flora the fair fac- 
tory hand might have penned Ralph 
Dellesbar the first time he asked her to 
be his bride. 

But, oh, the dreadful doubts that as- 
sailed her the moment her reply was 
beyond recall in the corner letter box! 
What if, after all, Danny really should 
turn out to be the sort of man who 
would take “no” for an answer? Danny 
was so gentle and trusting—not a bit 
like that big, fresh George who drove 
the express wagon. And_ supposing 
Danny really should think that—oh, 
dear! 

Danny's mind was not in his work 
the morning after he had written to 
Molly. Once, when a lady whom he 
had just fitted to a pair of black slip- 
pers asked to see some russet Oxford 
ties, he absently murmured: “Neck- 
wear at the gents’ furnishing, third 
aisle, left."". He was thinking of Molly. 

“Hang it all!’ he muttered as he 
tried to yank a left shoe onto a right 
foot. “Last night was Friday!’ Not 


that he was superstitious, of course, but 
he did wish that he hadn't written such 
an important letter on Friday. 

Soon 


after 











noon he hurried to the ~ 
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house where he lodged, for the store 
closed early on summer Saturdays. No 
letter yet. 

“Couldn’t be before the four o'clock 
mail, even if she answered it right 
away,” he comforted himself. 

He rushed out of the house and 
walked rapidly toward no place in par- 
ticular. “Twould be two hours, at 
least. He mixed in the crowds on Sixth 
Avenue, elbowing his way impatiently 
through them without purpose. While 
momentarily blocked by a group of pe- 
destrians, a “sandwich” man caught his 
attention. He glanced at the advertise- 
ment on the “sandwich.” He was about 
to take a quick opening in the blockade 
when an inspiration made him pause. 
Of course, there was really nothing in 
it; but it would be two hours before 
he could possibly hear from Molly; and, 
even if it were only one chance in a 
hundred, anything would be better than 
this awful suspense. He read the sand- 
wich man more carefully. 


MADAME SONCI 
CELEBRATED GYPSY PALMIST AND PSYCHIC 


Readings 25c. 603A Sixth Avenue 


Danny glanced at the number on the 
nearest doorway. Three blocks up. He 
elbowed his way through the crowds 
with new determination. 

At the top of a stuffy, poorly lighted 
flight of stairs Danny found a door 
bearing the name of the “celebrated” 
Madame Sonci. He knocked. The 
door was slowly opened by an unseen 
hand, or, to make a better guess, prob- 
ably by a string connecting with an un- 
seen hand in the rear room. Danny 
ventured in, and glanced nervously 
about him. 

There was no one there. A papier- 
maché skull grinned at him from one 
end of the ugly marble mantel. On the 
other end stood a black china cat. A 
large, astronomical chart, bordered with 
the signs of the zodiac, hung between 
two cheap prints of the Inferno. All 
these were intended to lend the place an 
atmosphere of mystery, no doubt. But, 


in spite of them, there strongly predom- 
inated that distinctive atmosphere of 
another sort, which enables a blind man 
with a cold in his head to tell a certain 
class of “parlor” from a living room, 

Danny began to fidget. Perhaps they 
didn’t know he was there. He won- 
dered whether he had better call for 
some one. Or—it wasn’t a very pleas- 
ant place—he could slip out the way he 
had come, and no one would be the 
wiser. He ended up by coughing 
loudly. 

At the same moment, the red can- 
ton-flannel curtains at the end of the 
room slowly parted, and a frowsy, mid- 
dle-aged woman, fat enough to have 
been sisters, slowly emerged from _ be- 
tween them. Her eyes were half 
closed, and she came with short, uncer- 
tain steps, as though walking in her 
sleep. At the center table she paused. 
She spoke in a gaspy wheeze, just such 
a voice as an atomizer might use had 
atomizers the power of speech. 

“You wish that I should draw aside 
the veil from the future,” she announced 
prophetically to no one in particular. 

Danny glanced nervously about the 
room. They were alone. She must 
mean him. 

*“Why—er—yes, ma’am.” 
“Then cross my palm with si—sil— 





sil 

She broke off in a fit of asthmatic 
coughing, but Danny knew what she 
meant, and hurriedly produced a half 
dollar. Waving him into a horsehair 
chair that was erupting stuffing in spots, 
she seated herself opposite, and took 
his hand in hers. She gazed intently at 
his palm. 

“You are in love,” she wheezed. 
Danny twitched guiltily. “You are in 
love with a beautiful young woman. 
Her name—her name,” she went on 
half questioningly. 

“Molly,” murmured Danny. 

“Yes, her name is Molly,” an- 
nounced the seeress. 

Danny gave a slight start. 
could this woman know that? 

“T see a rival.” 

Danny thought of George, who drove 
the express wagon, and frowned. 


How 
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“Your path will not be a smooth one. 


“Your path will not be a smooth one. 
I see Fa 

What she saw was lost in another 
attack of asthma and the roar of a pass- 
ing elevated train. When she recovered, 
she did not take Danny’s hand again, 
but sat gazing with half-closed eyes at 
the black china cat on the mantel. 

“But fear not, all will be well,” she 
assured him. ‘You will rescue a beau- 
tiful heiress from death in a railroad 
accident, and your bravery will win you 
a bride.” 

Slowly she arose, and, panting heav- 
ily, made her way back through the red 
canton-flannel curtains. Danny sat 
staring stupidly after her, too amazed 
to move. He was brought to himself 
by a slight noise. The door by which 
he had entered swung mysteriously 
open again. He felt that the interview 
was at an end, and reached for his hat. 
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Outside, he took a deep breath of 
the comparatively fresh air of Sixth 
Avenue. He glanced at the clock out- 
side a jeweler’s. A quarter to four. 
Almost time for the mail. He darted 
after a downtown car, and caught it. 
Perhaps even now the postman might 
hold Danny’s fate in his hand, ready to 
shove it under the basement door with 
the other mail. He inwardly groaned 
at the thought of his rival, George. 

“Your path will not be a smooth 
one.” But what could Madame Sonci 
know about it, anyhow? She had also 
told him that he would rescue a beauti- 
ful heiress from death in a railroad 
accident. He _ sniffed contemptuously 
at himself for giving a second thought 
to the wheezing old creature. but 
there was an uncomfortable lack of 
conviction in his sniff. 

He rushed up the steps to his room- 
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Danny sprang across the car and plunged his arms and head through the window. 


ing house and unlocked the door. Yes 
there was the mail on the hall table. -He 
feverishly scrambled it about. Ah! A 
pale lavender envelope addressed to him 
in violet ink. He snatched it up and 
opened it. He glanced at the letter in- 
side. His face paled, his jaw dropped. 
Cold fragments of violet sentences 
loomed up before his staring eyes. 

My Dear Mister MeaGHer: Greatly hon- 
ored but—regret if Ihave caused you pain— 
high esteem—trust may not change our 
friendship. Always sincerely, ’ 

(Miss) Martha Harrican! 

The italics are all Danny’s. 

Now, Danny should, by all accepted 
rules of the game, have called upon 
merciful Heaven to witness the anguish 
of his soul. He should have stamped 
the ground and torn his hair. Molly’s 
ideal would have done these things. 
But Danny, after staring a moment 


longer at it, meekly folded the letter, 
placed it carefully in his pocket, and, 
with a sigh, went out in the street to 
think it over. 

Even Danny, walking aimlessly to- 
ward the brightly lighted avenue, real- 
ized that some outward expression of 
his feelings in this great life crisis was 
to be expected of him. In most such 
cases, he had a hazy idea they either 
committed suicide or took to drink. 
Never in all his life had Danny 
Meagher taken a drink. He had a 
herror of the custom. Likewise, he 
had never committed suicide. He had 
a good, steady job, and he didn’t see the 
sense in losing it. Of the two modes 
of expression, he rather favored drink. 
Driven to drink by love! The phrase 
had a fine tragic roll to it that decided 
him. 

He boldly pushed through the swing- 
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ing doors of the corner saloon, But 
at the first breath of the stale fumes all 
his splendid determination wilted. His 
impulse was to turn tail and rush out. 
It was only the thought of that letter 
in his breast pocket, that stone upon his 
heart, that gave him the strength to be 
weak. He forced his feet to take him 
to the bar. 

“Liquor!” he demanded dramatically. 

The bartender shoved the whisky 
bottle and glass in front of him. 
Danny filled the glass to the brim, 
raised it to his lips, and gulped it down. 

Ugh! It was horrible! Just what 
he wanted. How better could a man 
prove the depths of his anguish than by 
drinking such stuff? 

“Liquor!” he commanded recklessly. 





The second glass was easier. He 
threw a half a dollar on the bar and 
started for the door. He heard the 
cash register ring. The bartender 
called after him—something about 
change. But Danny heeded not. He 
walked dazedly across the avenue, and, 
for no reason whatever, rushed up the 
elevated steps just in time to catch an 
uptown train. Why? Why do puppies 
chase their tails? Why do fat women 
Wear princesse gowns? Why are men 
with side whiskers? No one knows. 

There were few passengers in the 
train; but it was some time after he had 
seated himself that Danny’s attention 
fixed itself upon the richly gotten-up 
young woman on the same side of the 
car. Don’t for one instant imagine that 


cesar ase Tianna 





“Oh, Danny, Danny, forgive me,” she sobbed. 
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our meek and bashful hero ever sum- 
moned up the courage to look at her 
directly. He was merely gazing at 
her reflection on the window across the 
car. She was a haughty, disdainful 
person. From the costly bird carcass 
on her hat to the heavy, goldish bracelet 
that hung down over her neatly gloved 
hand, everything about her that Danny 
could see reflected on the window oppo- 
site betokened wealth and luxury. Pos- 
sibly she was some great heiress, he 
mused, whose carriage had broken 
down near an elevated station. Heiress? 
Danny bitterly recalled the words of 
the wheezy seeress. 

“You will rescue a beautiful heiress 
from death in a railroad accident.” 

He gazed dreamily at the reflection. 
He no longer realized that it was only 
a reflection. He vaguely felt that this 
beautiful heiress was, in some way, sit- 
ting calmly in the outer darkness, smil- 
ing amusedly at him through the car 
window. He started slightly at the 
sound of an approaching downtown 
Did she hear it? She was still 


train. 
outside there, smiling calmly. It was 
coming. Good heavens! Was_ she 


deaf? In another instant it would be 
upon her. 

“Hey!” he shouted wildly. 

Like a flash her expression changed 
to one of horror. As the lighted train 
thundered down upon her, Danny 
sprang across the car and plunged his 
arms and head through the window. 

The crashing of glass, a piercing 
scream, and the emergency whistle filled 
his ears. Some seconds afterward he 


had a faint impression of a gruff, mas- 
culine voice growling something deroga- 
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tory about “bugs.” Then he lost con- 
sciousness. 

At the hospital, the only clew to iden- 
tification that they found was a letter 
addressed in violet ink to Mr. Daniel 
Meagher and signed (Miss) Martha 
Harrigan. J*ortunately there was an 
address under the date in the lower left- 
hand corner, so that, after neatly dress- 
ing Mr. Meagher’s wounds and tucking 
him in a cot, they were able to notify 
(Miss) Martha Harrigan. 

That is how it came that when 
Danny, an hour or so later, half opened 
his eyes, he had a vision of Molly bend- 
ing over him. . He closed his eyes quick- 
ly. Not that she was in any way diffi- 
cult to look at; but because he feared 
he would spoil the dream. Then he 
thought he heard Molly’s voice. Im- 
possible, he told himself, for, no, as 
some one had predicted, his path had 
not been a smooth one. He wondered 
whether Molly’s letter was still in his 
pocket. He started to raise his hand, 
then stopped with a groan of pain. Ah, 
yes, he remembered now. “But fear 
not; you will rescue a beautiful heiress 
from death in a railroad accident, and 
—and He suddenly opened his 
eyes. It was Molly! 

“Oh, Danny, Danny, forgive me,” 
she sobbed, reaching for his poor, band- 
aged hand. “You did it for me! You 
would have thrown yerself from the 
train, all for the love of yer Molly. 
Danny, darling, I do love you, I do love 
you!” 

A light of blissful understanding sud- 
denly beamed in Danny's eyes. But his 
lips could only murmur: “And your 
bravery will win you a bride.” 
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HEN we, the social arbiters at 
Peterkin Varsity, broke the 
news as gently as possible that 

hereafter it would be bad form to take 
any but imported girls to the big dances, 
the coeds accepted it with, surprising 
meekness. But, anyway, it was a step 
very necessary. A college, to be re- 
spected, must have style, as well as tra- 
dition. Students counted somewhat 
when it came to football, and so did 
money bequests when it came to a Car- 
negie endowment; but here was “old” 
Peterkin, with an attendance of 1,622— 
including a Filipino and three Japs— 
by actual enrollment, two automobiles, 
and a varsity eleven which had licked 
everything on the last schedule, and 
now was negotiating with Yale or Cor- 
nell for a game next year; here were 
we, still trailing around at the apron 
strings of our coeds. Did they do that 
at Columbia, or Cornell, or-—er—Johns- 
Hopkins? Naw! It was de rigueur at 
Eastern institutions of our class to spe- 
cialize on out-of-town girls for the big 
functions—or, at least, on off-the-cam- 
pus girls; this lent an air of distinction. 

There was a time, of course, at Peter- 
kin when the fellows went to their 
modest hops in cutaways, with white 
vest, as evening dress: danced sans 
chaperons, walked the girls both ways, 
and were satisfied with the local or- 
chestra of two violins and a cello, at 
ten dollars the night. Yes, even fa- 
vored square dances like “lancers,” and 
wound up with a Virginia reel. 
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But times had changed, and Peter- 
kin was graduating out of the fresh- 
water and knee-pants department. We 
spoke of ourselves as “the varsity”; 
we had law, two varieties of medicine, 
a superannuated professor on a Car- 
negie pension, a new varsity yell, six 
styles of varsity emblems for caps and 
sweaters, a football coach who more 
than made his salary by getting out 
winning teams, eleven men’s fraternities 
with pins ranging from thirty to two 
hundred dollars, a couple of forty-horse- 
power automobiles—one attached to the 
Phi Delts, the other to the Betas—and a 
number of fellows who made evening 
calls in frock coats and high hats. 

We didn’t have “dances” any more; 
but the sophomore “prom” was two dol- 
lars the ticket, the junior “prom” was 
two dollars and a half the ticket, and 
the commencement “hop” was three dol- 
lars; we took a carriage to ride a block, 
and not even a coed would dance with 
anything but evening dress, from self- 
tied tie to white kids. Oh, we knew 
what was what at old Peterkin; and it 
was high time that we cut out the co- 
eds, except for strolling and incidentals. 

This was decided by a committee 
from the eleven fraternities aforesaid 
in planning for the pan-Hellenic after 
the Easter holidays. And what the 
frats decided in old Peterkin went, 
when it came to the length of a spike- 
tail, or the correct number of rolls to 
the bottom of trousers. 

So ’twas up to us social arbiters to 
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break the news gently. As gentlemen, 
we didn’t want to be discourteous or 
unkind; and doubtless the sisterhood 
would take the slam to heart. Those 
who had been accustomed to attending 
the hops would be disappointed; and 
those not accustomed would naturally 
be mad, anyhow, for the honor of their 
sex. 

It was left to Biffy Robins, society 
editor of the Daily Peterkin, to diffuse 
the promulgation in proper fashion 
through the columns of that student or- 
gan, and we others were to report to 
our frats, and to see that the ruling 
was well disseminated for future guid- 
ance. Peterkin had taken another step 
forward. The next would be segrega- 
tion of the domestic science and music 
departments. 

As I had a date with Pinkie that 
evening, it seemed to devolve upon me, 
as a brotherly friend, to let her know, 
delicately, that the coeds must not an- 
ticipate going to this pan-Hellenic. Then 
she could tell some of the other girls. 
Of course, it would be somewhat of a 
blow to her, for the pan-Hell was the 
prize function of the year, and she 
would be counting upon going—with 
me! And now that the flush of right 
eous enthusiasm had died, it did strike 
me that perhaps a few coeds—like 
Pinkie, for instance—might have been 
excepted. “Twas all right to ban the 
four-eyes, and the short-hairs, and 
others of the domestic science crowd, 
who couldn’t look and couldn’t dance; 
but—oh, well, we had acted pro bono 
Peterkin. 

Pinkie’s real name was Caryl Cary, 
and her father was a banker or some- 
thing up the State. But a few of us 
favored chaps were privileged to call 
her Pinkie, after an elder-brother fash- 
ion. 

When she came down to the parlor 
this evening she had on a dress match- 
ing her cheeks, and I felt like a wretch 
at breaking in on the combination. But 
she knew all about it, did Pinkie, before 
I had uttered one word. Girls are very 
wise, sometimes—although how the 


news of the meeting beat me out I can’t 
yet imagine. 
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I just casually mentioned the pan- 
Hellenic; and then I hinted: 

“Most of the fellows are going to 
take out-of-town girls.” 

“So I heard,” chirped Pinkie raptur- 
ously, “\What a splendid idea! Strange 
girls do so add to a function like that.” 

“That's the custom at other big col- 
leges,” I enlightened. “Cornell, and 
Columbia, | and— er —Johns-Hopkins, 
and Yale 

“They have to, at Yale, don’t they ?” 
she asked innocently. “Do girls go to 
Yale ?” 

“Well, I happened to include Yale, 
that’s all,” I answered. 

“I think we do get tired of dancing 
with the same persons right along,” she 
confided. ‘And we coeds are here to 
study.” 

She was taking it very sensibly; but 
still I wanted to make sure of the apol- 
ogies. And I floundered gracefully on. 

“There'll be other hops and things, 
you know,” I said. “But the committee 
seems to think that the pan-Hell, this 
year, ought to be different—it’s just to 
show the outside girls what stunts we 
can do, you know—let ’em go back 
green with envy, you know—and al! 
that.” 

“Of course,” agreed Pinkie. “How 
exciting! I suppose we girls here can 
sit in the gallery and look on, can’t 
we?” 

That sounded like sarcasm. sut 
Pinkie appeared only so sweetly inter- 
ested that I had no come-back ready ; 
and, anyway, I didn’t blame her. 

“The more the merrier,’ I assured. 
“TIt—it ought to be some fun to see 
the costumes—flossy gowns, and all 
that.” 

“And so educative for us,” 
Pinkie, clasping her hands. 

Huh! Another hot one! The hole 
was becoming too deep for me, and | 
began to scramble out. 

*T didn’t mean that,” I ventured hum- 
bly. “I thought, you know, the gowns 
might be different—that is, of course, 
those outside girls will try to spring 
the best they have—a college function, 
you know ; 

“Really ?” 
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commented Pinkie. “I 
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should think the second best would do 
here for strangers. We girls who live 
here get quite in despair usually because 
we must wear a party dress twice; then 
everybody can read it off by heart.” 

Dresses were not my long suit, so I 
changed the subject. 

“I'd like to take you to this pan-I ell 
awfully, Pinkie,” I said, with my habit- 
ual asininity. “But the committee on 
arrangements has laid down the law. 
We're just doing as other big univer- 
sities do.” 

“Oh, would you truly?” chirped 
Pinkie, apparently delighted. ‘That’s 
lovely of you. But mamma thinks I've 
gone to too many functions this winter, 
and this spring I’m to study. I prom- 
ised her I'd try to make Phi Leta 
Kappa. But it’s lovely of you even to 
think of me.” 

Wow! 

“You see how it is, though,” I plead- 
ed. “I—I wanted to explain.” 

Pinkie opened those violet eyes of 
hers very wide. 

“Why?” she asked. “I can’t imagine 
that any explanation was necessary. I’m 
sure it’s generous of you men to give 
the outside girls a chance. If I was a 
man I’d import a girl every time. It 
must be stupid to have the same girls 
at all the dances.” 

That was precisely the point made 
by the committee; it was—ah—what 
3iny McDodd dubbed “banal”; com- 
mon, you know. And yet I didn’t en- 
tirely agree with Pinkie. There are girls 
and girls, you know. But, then, it was 
a question which I couldn’t argue with 
her; in fact, seemed to me that I hadn’t 
done much good by my explaining, and 
that there wasn’t much use in staying 
longer. So presently I blew down the 
street. 

The step adopted by the pan-Hell 
committee to place old Peterkin where 
She ought to be on the social map cre- 
ated considerable of a sensation. Every- 
body knew of it before Biffy’s notice 
came out in the society columns of the 
daily. Probably some of the fellows 
couldn’t keep quiet about it, and told 
the girls they were chummy with, in- 
stead of letting the announcement ap- 


pear in due form. That was a piker 
trick. 

As I said, you couldn’t blame the girls 
for being piqued; and, while we social 
lights couldn't be expected to tie our- 
selves to coeds for the swell functions, 
it was convenient to have them to fuss 
around with between times. There were 
strolling, and boating, and skating, and 
informals at the frat houses, when, in 
a sisterly way, coeds like Pinkie were 
not to be overlooked. 

However, following the committee 
meeting we detected a sort of coolness 
in the atmosphere feminine; a herding 
together of the most popular girls, and 
a distinct sense of butting in when we 
caught a bunch on the campus or on 
the street. And pretty soon word was 
passed among the frat houses that there 
had been a hen caucus—I mean to say, 
a girl meeting—which was largely at- 
tended, and which lasted two hours, at 
the Kappa house. 

But what was discussed none of us 
could find out. I tried pumping Pinkie 
—she was a Kappa, too—and the sensa- 
tion was that of a fellow stabbing at 
Iloratio before old Professor Romaine. 
I didn’t get even a “fair.” The “F” 
I got was “F” for “flunk,” and Pinkie 
sweetly laughed at me in her sleeve. 

Jimmie Mason brought the real dope 
in to us, a couple of noons afterward, 
at the dinner table. He was positive. 

“But how do you know?” we de- 
manded. 

“Spinny DeLaney found out. He 
was up to the city, getting figures on 
pan-Hell programs, and one of: the 
printing fellows said they were figuring 
on another job just like it for some girls 
down here.” 

“We'll have to get next to this,” 
chorused we all. 

I went to Pinkie, of course. She’d 
tell me if she'd tell any fellow. Pinkie 
and I were pretty thick during this year 
—the way you grow at college, you 
know. 

I caught her, between recitations, in 
the library. She shook her head, and 
burrowed into the stack of books she’d 
collected on the table. 

“T mustn’t talk a minute,” she whis- 
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The wife of the chair of Ancient Philosophy and Icara- 
coled across the floor in an antediluvian sashay. 


pered, “I’ve fourteen references in Old 
English to look up. Please don’t make 
me talk.” 

But I dropped down by her. 

“What’s that about a girls’ pan-Hel- 
lenic?” I demanded. “Ts it so?” 

Pinkie nodded brightly. 

“Uh huh! Did you hear? Won't it 
be fun?” 

“When?” 

“The night of March thirty-first.” 

“But that’s the night of the big 
party!” 

“Ts it?” asked Pinkie, not particular- 
ly affected. 

“Why, yes. You girls will have to 
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change, won't you? 
We had the date 
first.” 

“But I don’t see 
what difference 
that makes.” 

“But the fellows 
can't go to both at 
once. We have to 
fill out our own 
programs.” I was 
getting a little hot. 

“What are you 
talking about?” 
answered — Pinkie. 
“Our party won't 
interfere with 
yours. And I do 
Wish you'd go away and let me study.” 

“Youll have to have men, won’t 
you?” I reminded. 

Of course, there were a few eligible 
barbs, but without us frat men a party 
was a sick affair. 

“Oh!” said Pinkie. “Is that what 
you mean? Dut we don’t want any of 
the college fellows. We decided that 
we would import the men. It’s so stupid 
to dance with the same ones right 
along. And outside men do so add to a 
party.” 

Whereupon, Pinkie smiled sweetly, 
and opened another book. 

As she had led me to infer that she 
was studying, I withdrew with as much 
dignity as possible. 

Well, it was all right. The girls proba- 
bly considered this a great joke—this 
little game of tit for tat, having a pan- 
Hell of their own on the date of the 
real pan-Hell, and inviting only outside 
men. \e could stand it if they could. 
I merely wondered whom Pinkie woul: 
invite. Had a natural cutiosity, that’s 
all. Not that wobble-hoofed monstros- 
itv with the hook nose from her town 
whom she was showing about the cam- 
pus last winter, I hoped. He was a 
freak. He’d scare the orchestra. And 
why she ever acknowledged his exist- 
ence as a friend, to Peterkin circles, was 
a mystery. With that face, he never 
could get into even the Freshman Medic 
class, except as a biological specimen 
for dissection, to determine his species. 
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As for me, at first I had thought of 
giving my bid to Susette Johnson, across 
the street, at home. She’d always been 
crazy to come down for a hop, and she 
was a good dancer, and I didn’t know 
but that her mother might trot along 
as a chaperon. But I sidetracked Su- 
sette for another trip, and engaged Miss 
Rudolph, whose old man is Congress- 
man from our district. Miss Rudolph 
meant American Leauties, at twelve per. 
I could have stuck violets, at a dollar 
and a half, on Susette. But it might 
pay to get a stand-in with Miss Ru- 
dolph—might bring me a bid to their 
country place next summer; and she is 
a queen—six foot without a rat, I bet 
you. 

The two “pans” traveled in strictly 
parallel lines. We were cordial, but 
polite, and were careful not to pay at- 
tention to each other. The real pan- 
Hell had the armory engaged; the other 
pan-H—the pan-Hen—had the old, 
steel-floor Pythian Hall, down a block. 
Our decorations were to be white and 
yellow; their decorations were to be 
rose and sea green. We had Marean’s 
string octet, with cornet soloist; they 
had Schmidt's harp orchestra, with vo- 
cal attachment for intermissions. We 
had programs in ooze leather; they had 
programs bound loose-leaf fashion, em- 
bossed with four numbers to a page. 
We had a swell woman caterer from 
Omaha; they had a swell man caterer 
from Chicago. We had two “dark” 
numbers; so did they. And that was 
about all the mutual interest ; just pass- 
ing and accidental, you know. 

The very day before the day of the 
party, holy smoke, how she rained! 
Jockey Jones went down that after- 
noon to meet his girl at the station; she 
was due from the South at five-eight- 
een, and was to stay with an aunt in 
town. Jockey claimed that she was a 
winner and repeat. So 

“Tow is she?” we all hailed, when 
he trailed in to supper, about six. 
“Didn't you bring her up? We saved 
her a piece of pie.” 

“Didn't come,” asserted Jockey, with 
that glum feeling. “Train didn’t come, 
either. There's a big washout.” 

To 
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“Hard luck, old man!” we commiser- 
ated gayly. And then we suddenly woke 
up to what the failure of that train 
might indicate. 

Peterkin had always been listed as a 
model college location, because it was 
strung halfway on a jerk-water rail- 
road connecting north and south with 
main lines, and hence was nicely isolat- 
ed from city influences. But the sys- 
tem, while beautiful in literature, had 
disadvantages. 

“By heckland!” exclaimed Granny 
Whitten, overturning the gravy—this 
was bread-and-gravy night—‘I'll have 
to find out about my girl. She's coming 
in on some train or other. If she’s go- 
ing to be held up I want to know, so I 
can cancel that flowers order, and pay 
my frat dues, instead.” 

Granny was excited on the matter. 
And so were we all. Granny bolted 
out, came back with the town paper, 
and we read it. 

“Heaviest rain in five years! All 
trains delayed! Traffic widely inter- 
fered with! Et cetera, et cetera.” 

Oh, yep; there were washouts; north 
and south, and east and west; just a 
few dozen, some fatal, and the rest se- 
rious. The plug road was in about the 
shape of an angleworm run through a 
lawn mower, and its bases of supplies 
were leaking at every joint. This put 
the girl question very much to the bad. 
By actual census taken the next noon 
among the frat houses, there were just 
eight girls and a half—the half was a 
stone-age female with specs, at the Sig 
house—arrived for the hop; and they 
were only fellows’ sisters, who had come 
early. The main bunch was presuma- 
bly collecting north and south, waiting 
on one foot, with their party gowns 
getting damper and damper and sqush- 
ier and squshier in their luggage. Fer 
the rain kept on raining. 

No trains pulled in. Never a wel- 
come whistle broke the beastly monot- 

ony of those endless recitations. Then, 
about three o'clock, amid our splendid 
isolation, it began to rain telegrams. 
Some were prepaid; some were collect ; 
and nearly every frat man got one, in 
exactly ten words. 
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Delayed by washout, don’t think can get 
there; so sorry. 

Came as far as can but must turn back; 
sorry. ae ; 

Regrets, but cannot get there in time for 
the party. ; ; ; 

Am stuck here for the night. Isn't it per- 
fectly horrid? 

Almost drowned; will write you all about 
it from home. 

Hope to get through, but fear I cannot 
make it. 

The pan-Hell committee had a hasty 
meeting to discuss what to do. The 
armory was all decorated, our evening 
clothes were all pressed, the express of- 
fice was full of boxes of flowers ad- 
dressed to us, the programs were here, 
and also a few girls, the patronesses 
were already frizzing their front hair, 
fratres in facultate were shaving and 
blacking their shoes; and to postpone 
until the next, or to some other, Friday 
night would make the dickens of a mix- 
up. Besides, the come-down—to have 
given the local girls the go-by, and then 
to lose out! Wow! 

The rain had stopped; the west was 
clearing for sunset. A train might get 





At sight of us, all the girls put on a great air of bustle and vivacity. 


in! The station agent said that they 
were trying to transfer across the big- 
gest washouts, and by ten or eleven 
o'clock something might have happened. 
Then, in the thick of the discussion, we 
heard a feeble cheer downtown, and we 
rushed to see. Two masses of mud on 
rollers came blubbing and gallumping 
along Main Street, and halted at the 
hotel. Inside the mud were two ma- 
chines, and out of the two machines 
and through the mud meringue stag- 
gered, with uncouth noises which indi- 
cated a glad Jonah emerging from the 
whale, a dozen Muds from Mudville. 
It was Marean’s string octet and the 
female caterer from Omaha! 

That settled it. They had come. On 
with the dance! So we dispersed to the 
frat houses, to eat and dress. 

Just at dusk another round of cheer- 
ing floated in to us, and report was cir- 
culated that two more automobile loads 
had arrived downtown. Second report 
said that they had not turned out to be 
girls; so we paid no attention further, 
but focused our minds upon borrow- 
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ing each other’s shirts and neckties, et 
cetera. 

The opening of that pan-Hell was 
the most melancholy occasion at which 
I ever officiated—and I have broken my 
pipe, and have been a pallbearer, too, 
in my busy day. Cab after cab rolled 
up, at half rates, depositing men, and 
we gathered under the yellow and white 
in the brilliantly lighted armory. There 
were the eight and 
a half imports, the 
six patronesses— 
two gray-haired 
and one with corns 
—three other wives 
of fratres in facul- 
tate et fratres in 
urbe, fratres them- 
sclves, and we. 
The preponderance 
of black lent a fu- 
nereal aspect to the 
scene, and we all 
talked in hushed 
tones, 

After the march, 
I drew old lady 
Dutterow, wife of 
the chair of An- 
cient Philosophy, 
and while I en- 
deavored to stick 
to her slippery 
China silk we cara- 
coled_ peacefully 
across the floor in 
an antedilu- 
vian sashay. Then 
we sat down and 
chatted upon the 
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“Ts this a waltz? I thought it was a 
polka!” I did so want to kill her brother. 
With the fourth number, I was merci- 
fully released, and Granny and I went 
outdoors to inhale a little poison. 

Our orchestra, inside, was manfully 
whaling away ; but upon the starlit air 
was wafted to us, from down the street, 
other strains. The pan-Hen! They 
were at it! Having troubles of our 
own, we had _ for- 
gotten about the 
pan-Hen. Granny 
looked at me; I[ 
looked at Gran. 

“Come on!” he 
invited. 

It promised a lit- 
tle diversion, so off 
we trotted. 

From the thresh- 
old of the Pythian 
Hall, we witnessed 
a fair, gentle, but 
another melancholy 
spectacle. Upon 
the dais was saw- 
ing and whanging 
Schmidt’s harp or- 
chestra—that — sec- 
ond pair of autos 
must have brought 
it into town—the 
aroma of coffee by 
the Chicago cater- 
er, we guessed, was 
faintly — tincturing 
the atmosphere, 
and beneath the 
rose and sea green 
were drifting help- 


evils of cigarette A sudden rush of feet, and the one hundred and lessly all those 


smoking. Tor the 
two-step following 
I had lost out, and Jockey Jones and I 
did it together. 1 always had a passion 
for a rattling two-step with a pretty girl 
—like Pinkie. 

My next was a waltz with one of the 
imports—somebody’s sister. This was a 
nice, dreamy waltz—‘Lovers’ Guide” 
but it didn’t seem to fit our feet. The 
import had a queer up-and-down mo- 
tion which kept me guessing, and after 
round one, when she innocently asked: 











twenty-eight fellows had vanished cut of the door. girls, their patron- 


esses, and exactly 
four spiketails. One spiketail was the 
wobble-hoof before mentioned. He had 
a hammer lock on Pinkie, and was kill- 
ing her to slow music, while she strug- 
gled to get free. Pinkie gazed at me 
beseechingly over his shoulder, and I 
determined to do or die. Beside me, 
Granny was trembling with the same 
resolve. 
At sight of us, all the girls put on a 
great air of bustle and vivacity, and we 
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struck a debonair attitude, as if we were 
full up with life at its froth. 

Pinkie—bless her !—engineered the 
wobble-hoof so that he dropped her at 
the door, and while he panted off to 
get her a glass of water I plumped 
gracefully into the vacant chair. 

“TIsn’t it beautiful?” sighed Pinkie. 
“But aren’t you having a party?” 

“T should say!” I assured. ‘“Haven’t 
you heard our music? Granny and I 
just dropped over while we were rest- 
ing. Where are your men?” 

“Oh, they’re coming! Did your girls 
all get here?” 

“Some. The washouts made them a 
little late, but they’re on the road.” 
Which was gospel truth. They were— 
most of them. 

Wobble-hoof returned, and after he 
had slopped water all over her dress, 
Pinkie introduced us again. The or- 
chestra was tuning up. Wobble bowed, 
and blundered away. He had a hard 
task ahead—accommodating his pecul- 
iarities to a hundred girls. 

“Aren’t you afraid you'll be cutting a 
dance with an out-of-town girl?” hint- 
ed Pinkie. 

“No; I've got this one vacant,” I an- 
swered. 

"So have I,” said Pinkie. 

She sighed, and somehow we both 
rose together. 

“T suppose we might as well,” purred 
Pinkie into my ear, as her hair delicious- 
ly tickled it. ‘Don’t you hate to, miss 
a waltz?” 

And we went floating around, and 
around, and around, and around. I al- 
ways could dance with Pinkie. Our feet 
tracked together divinely. 

Granny had picked Tazy Voorhees. 
I bumped into him once, on purpose, 
but he never felt it. He was lost. And 
over at the armory the other fellows 
were dancing with sisters, and patron- 
esses, and wives! Ye gods! 

“We're going up to the pan-Hell,” 
announced to us Granny, when the 
waltz was done, and he came to. Tazy 
was fast to his arm. 

“Just to look in a minute,” she plead- 


” 


ed. “That’s only fair. I want to see 
their decorations.” 

“Dare we?” exclaimed Pinkie. “All 
right! And I expect the imported gowns 
must be perfect dreams!” The little 
wretch! 

Marean’s octet was playing a two- 
step when we reached the door of the 
armory. I caught a glimpse of poor 
Jockey Jones, in the deadly clutch of the 
eighth-and-a-half — eight-and-a-halfth ? 
—and just as Pinkie gurgled: “What a 
stunning color effect!” I saw one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight fellows in black 
and white charging us. So I must grab 
Pinkie, Granny must grab Tazy, and we 
fled with our booty, to music—inside! 
Ah, that two-step! I always did like a 
two-step—with Pinkie. 

There was another sudden rush of 
feet, and the one hundred and twenty- 
eight fellows had vanished out of the 
door. Well we knew that now the pan- 
Hell had gone to admire the decorative 
effect of the pan-Hen, and that we were 
responsible for another Sabine raid. 

After that there was nothing to it 
but bliss. By a lovely example of recip- 
rocal transfusion, like the chemistry ex- 
periment, where two liquids are placed 
in contact and proceed mutually to mix, 
the twain “pans” speedily became inex- 
tricably mingled. Two by two, the 
overflow from the pan-Hen paced back 
to the armory, and two by two the arm- 
ory paid visit again to the Pythian Hall. 
Sometimes we danced to the Marean 
octet, and sometimes we changed off 
to the Schmidt harp orchestra; and we 
amicably drank each other’s coffee. 

Our eight and a half imports couldn’t 
dance even an old-style gallop, and their 
four imports were all on the wobble- 
hoof, broad-gauge plan; so we sicked 
them at one another, with the fratres 
in facultate and the fratres in urbe to 
attend to the sisters, wives, and patron- 
esses. And we real experts culled 
among those dear, never-again-to-be- 
despised coeds—friends of our youth, 
sisters in our joys, and angels in our 
extremities. And, thanks to the bloom- 
ing washouts, both the pan-Hen and the 
pan-Hell were huge successes. 
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1.—The Affair of ¢ 


O explain why Mr. Gerald Cro- 
martin, barrister, of Dublin, 
Ireland, was stretching his long 

legs on the slippery deck of the steam- 
ship Halifax, the first morning out on 
her way to Montreal, it is necessary to 
go back two days and record a con- 
versation between the young man and 
his father. 

“But it’s highly inconvenient for me 
to go to the States at this time,” Mr. 
Gerald Cromartin had declared to 
Patrick, his sire. “And, moreover, it’s 
an unnecessary expense. Hamidge & 
Jay are perfectly competent to conduct 
the search without any aid from us. 
It’s highly unprofessional conduct— 
you ought to be disbarred for it—to %e 
sending your son on a grand tour of 
the world on your unsuspecting client’s 
money.” 

“The devil can quote scripture to his 
purpose,” the elder Cromartin declared 
grimly. “When you develop so tender 
a conscience in regard to a client's 
money, it is time for some one to look 
out. But why is it inconvenient for 


you to go?” 


te La Shelle Pearls 


“My mother wants me to stay at 
home and keep all her feminine guests 
in good humor by making love to them 
next month,” replied the young man, 
grinning. “Did you forget that your 
wife was giving a series of house 
parties ¢ 

“You've been doing too much love- 
making—that’s the reason why _ the 
States is the best place for you. 
What sort of young man are you, any- 
way? Have you no ambition, no de- 
sire to see the world? Why, when I 
was nearly your age I leaped at the 
chance—and America wasn’t half the 
country then that it is now.” 

“°’Twas your own tales of the coun- 
try that made me so content with my 
own land,” said the son dutifully. “No 
whisky fit to be drunk ; 

“They’ve changed all that. I’m told 
the remotest hamlet has goods from all 
the best houses here.” 

“And they tried to pass—what was 
it?—off on you for sole and f 

“’Twas flounder,” replied Mr. 
Patrick Cromartin, in a tone of deep 
feeling, sinking into depression at the 
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remembrance. But he pulled himself 
back to an optimistic plane, and went 
on: ‘However, they’ve probably im- 
proved on that as much as on the 
whisky. Come, come, Gerald, it’s the 
chance of your life to see the world, 
to see’—Mr. Cromartin’s voice took on 
something of a jury roll—‘the country 
of a great people with whom our race 
is closely affiliated.” 

“I’m not a public dinner, you know,” 
Gerald reminded him lightly. 

“Eloquence is wasted on you,” de- 
clared his father. -‘“But we've had 
enough talk. Youre to drop your 
flirtation with Nora Braisted—for I 
know that the ground of your wishing 
to stay at home—and you're to depart 
in search of her Uncle Peter, or of any 
cousins whom he may have begotten.” 

“It’s a fine logical proceeding—to 
send me, that wasn’t born when Peter 
Sheridan shook the dust of Ireland 
from his feet, across the sea to look 
for him, while you and O'Hara, who 
knew his every lineament, I dare say, 
sit comfortably at home by your own 
firesides and marvel that I don’t find 
him. It’s no wonder the laity has such 
a profound distrust of the law!” 

“There’s a steamer on Thursday 
from Queenstown to Montreal.” The 
elder Cromartin was done with bad- 
inage, and proceeded to business. 
“Your stateroom is reserved. I want 
you to go via Montreal to persuade 
your Cousin William O’Brien to sell 
out his interest in your Grandfather 
O’Brien’s estate. It won’t take you 
much longer than to go straight to 
New York. I thought it best for you 
to see William at the beginning rather 
than at the end of your trip, for if, 
by any chance, you stumble upon Peter 
Sheridan’s tracks, you might want to 
come back with all the dispatch in the 
world.” 

“So it was all arranged, was it?” re- 
marked Gerald resignedly. ‘That lay- 
ing the proposition before me was an 
idle breath of professional courtesy; 
the stern father had already deter- 
mined what his son was to do, though 
the polite barrister went through the 
form of allowing his partner a choice. 





It's no wonder you’re the success you 
are, dad. Well, no one shall ever say 
of me that I’m not a dutiful son. I'll 
start on Thursday; and it’s a great 
comfort to my mind that the Sheridan 
estate can stand a heavy expense ac- 
count.” 

“It was an amusing thing,” said 
Patrick Cromartin, relaxing into easy 
reminiscence, now that he had won his 
point with his son, “to see how Sir 
Charles was torn by conflicting emo- 
tions over this proposition of sending 
you to America. If Peter Sheridan 
has, by a stroke of consideration such 
as he never showed in his life, died 
without legitimate issue, the estate and 
the money will be Nora’s; and Sir 
Charles hates to think of spending a 
cent of it. But, on the other hand, he 
is so anxious to get you out of the 
country that he would be almost willing 
to pay your expenses out of his own 
pocket. Nora’s a bit of a plague, I'm 
thinking.” 

“Sir Charles is a jealous old idiot,” 
replied his son. “He was sixty when 
he was born, and, as he has lived forty 
years, it’s plain that he’s a hundred 
now. And Nora’s nineteen. Why did 
he marry her if he didn’t want a gay, 
flighty young thing about him? The 
girl is guilty of no other crime than be- 
ing nineteen and very pretty. And the 
old curmudgeon acts as though he sus- 
pected her of wanting to break the 
decalogue into little splinters. He'd 
better look out—he’s going about just 
the right way to make her kick over 
the traces some day. Of course, not 
with me. I’ve known her since she was 
six, and she regards me merely as a 
playfellow. And I’m the moral son of 
a moral father. But some day she'll 
meet a man whom she hasn’t known 
since she was six—a man who hadn't 
you for a parent!” 

“You’re perfectly familiar with the 
history of Peter Sheridan?” 

The elder Mr. Cromartin’s interest 
in little Nora Braisted evaporated as 
soon as he had convinced himself that 
his son was not furiously smitten in 
that quarter. 

“Why, yes, I suppose. He was rus- 
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ticated to America some thirty years 
ago, and disappeared—isn’t that about 
all?” 

His father flashed a look of con- 
tempt at him. 

“About all!” he snapped. ‘You're 
setting off with a fine foundation of 
facts! Listen—and don’t light another 
cigarette! You smoke too much—no 
wonder your wits are woolgathering 
half the time.” 

Gerald smiled, and obediently flung 
his just-lighted cigarette into the grate. 

“Peter Sheridan was the third son 
of Patrick—the third child, also. Pat- 
rick was the third child of Bernard, 
Baron Kilecommon, Thirty years ago 
the baronetcy was worth—well, about 
two and sixpence, to speak generously. 
The whole Sheridan tribe was as poor 
as Job’s turkey. It was a most pro- 
lific tribe. A Sheridan with less than 
six children was a freak. You can see 
how much chance Peter had of inher- 
itance. That he should ever be Baron 
Kilecommon looked about as likely as 
that I should be king of England. Not 
only were his two brothers married; 
not only were his father, his father’s 
two elder brothers, and all their numer- 
ous male progeny between him and the 
baronetcy, but the descent was not lim- 
ited to the male line. There were about 
twenty-seven, roughly speaking, be- 
tween Peter and any chance at the 
Sheridan estates, which weren’t worth 
anything at that, when it was deemed 
best for him to exert his talents in a 
new country.” 

“What were his talents ?’ 

“He hadn’t a decent money-making, 
friend-making one in the bunch, unless 
you count a gift for consuming liquor. 
He could drink a great deal, even for 
a Sheridan. He had a bad temper, and 
picked quarrels easily. He was down 
on the church, down on the state, down 
on civilized society. He would have 
liked to organize a fine set of young 
rebels like himself to revolt against the 
entire existing order of things. Fail- 
ing that, he was planning the end of 
British rule in Ireland.” 

“Bully for him!” interjected Gerald 
affably. 





’ 


“Don't be a fool,” advised his father. 
“You know well enough that there 
aren't a bundred of us in the whole 
island fit to govern ourselves. It’s the 
marvel of the ages—the organization 
the Irish can effect among others, the 
leadership they can attain, and their 
utter, absolute incapacity for 

“If you’re going to start off on the 
contradictions of the Celtic nature,” 
suggested his son politely, ‘“‘we'd better 
telegraph countermanding that reserva- 
tion for Thursday’s steamer.” 

The elder man laughed, and sighed. 

“Well, to return to Peter—you can 
see that he wasn’t altogether what a 
fond family could desire in the way of 
a son. He was always being fined on 
account of the heads he had broken in 
his casual cups, and his relatives lived 
in terror of the time when his nonsense 
about Ireland’s freedom should result 
in some disastrous act of folly. So 
one time, when he was in particularly 
hard luck—out of funds, in disgrace 
with the heads of the family and all 
that—they bought him out. That is, 
they made a remittance man of him, 
As long as he remained in the States 
he could have a certain sum—God 
knows how Patrick expected to get it 
to him every quarter—by appearing in 
person at the office of Hamidge & Jay, 
in New York. We arranged the mat- 
ter for the Sheridans—the firm was 
my father and O’Hara’s father then. 
And Peter accepted the humiliating 
terms, and departed. He showed up 
three times at Hamidge & Jay’s, and, 
as far as any one knows, has never 
been seen since his third appearance 
there.” 

“And thirty years later, little, hawk- 
eyed Gerald is to cross ‘the oceans of 
say, and pick him out from among 
some fifty million Americans. It will 
be a mere holiday for me!” 

“It’s one of the most amazing things 
in the whole history of inheritance,” 
pursued his father, paying no attention 
to Gerald’s interruption, “how the 
Sheridan affair has come out. If 
Bernard’s second son hadn’t gone to 
South Africa and made a multimillion- 
aire of himself just before the typhoid 
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wiped out his brother Bernard's family, 
the estate wouldn't be worth inheriting 
now. It wouldn't pay the costs of your 
little jaunt, Gerald. But that was what 
Brian did. Poor fellow! And then 
to think of every one of them—his 
family—going down in that wreck off 
the Norway coast! 

“Patrick, Peter’s father, was dead by 
that time, and so was his eldest brother. 
Charlie inherited, the only one of the 
Sheridans who ever showed any lean- 
ing toward ascetism. He was prepar- 
ing to enter the priesthood—the Sheri- 
dans were a Catholic family—and, al- 
though he gave up his ambition or vo- 
cation, or whatever they call it. no one 
could pound into him the idea that his 
duty to the estate demanded his marry- 
ing. 

“T told him myself, time and again, 
just what would happen. He would 
die without issue, and then the line of 
succession, instead of being clear and 
direct, would be hopelessly confused by 
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“Eloquence is wasted on you,” declared his father. 


this lack of knowledge about Peter. I 
told him that even if we did succeed in 
getting trace of his younger brother, 
we'd probably find that he’d been mar- 
ried to a red Indian, and that a lot of 
little, half-breed savages would inherit 
Kilcommon. But Charlie didn’t see it, 
and didn’t care. 

“And that’s exactly what has hap- 
pened—I don’t mean about the red In- 
dians, but about the confusion. Nora 
Braisted is the daughter of Peter’s 
youngest sister, Eileen—poor FEileen’s 
only child. But she can’t take posses- 
sion of her uncle’s estate until every 
effort has been made to find that she 
is legally entitled to it.” 

“Nice littlke Nora! I hope she gets 
it. Probably your precious Peter met 
his just deserts in a drunken brawl, or 
was knifed by some of the brethren of 
freedom, or whatever progressive an- 
archists he allied himself with, and 
that’s why he never turned up again at 
Hamidge & Jay’s.” 
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“Well, that’s all we want to prove. 
I agree with you that it would be un- 
desirable if it should develop that he 
or any children of his were alive. But 
it would be even worse if they, or pos- 
sibly some impostors, put in an appear- 
ance after the Braisteds were in posses- 
sion. Why, I remember a case ee 

“My worthy parent,’ Gerald inter- 
rupted him, “this is no time for reminis- 
cences of anything outside the Sheridan 
family. Of course, you’re giving me 
all the documents, photographs, and 
the like that may help in the search?” 

*Yes—Larry has collected everything 
of that sort for you.” 

“Very well, then,” Gerald ended the 
conversation, “I’m going home to pack, 
and then to tell Nora good-by.” 

He favored his father with a half- 
malicious smile, and departed while 
that gentleman adjured him “not to 
make a fool of himself.” 

As he strolled the deck of the Hali- 
far in the fog of that first morning 
out, he was thinking with pride that 
he had obeyed that particular parental 
injunction under some _ temptation. 
Mr. Gerald Cromartin was incorrigibly 
fond of girls. In the multiplicity of his 
light affairs, the catholicity of his 
taste, he had thus far steered a per- 
fectly safe course through the perilous 
shoals of bachelorhood. He was 
twenty-nine, and, though he had fallen 
in love a normal number of times— 
even for an Irishman—he had always 
fallen out again without lasting dam- 
age either to his own heart or to that 
of the party of the second part. but, 
then, he had never before been on the 
eve of voyaging across vasty deeps 
when he took farewell of the moment’s 
inamorata. He had never before been 
starting out upon a mission which the 
inamorata insisted upon regarding as 
a knight-errantly service for her. 

“Oh, I can’t bear to tell you good- 
by, Gerald,” Nora had cried, with art- 
less fervor, when he came to say fare- 
well to her. ‘Across all that water! 
And into that wild country! It’s not 
a right thing that they’re doing. \WWhy 
don’t they just give me Kilcommon and 


the money without all this palaver 
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“But think of the palaver there 
would be if your Uncle Peter and your’ 
Aunt Pocahontas turned up at Kil- 
common, and insisted on putting you 
out, three years or four years from 
now !” 

“By that time I should have had all 
the fun of being rich for so long that 
I shouldn't mind giving it up. Or per- 
haps I could persuade Aunt Pocahontas 
to sell out to me for a red blanket and 
a string of blue beads—isn’t that how 
all the people in the States grew to be 
so rich?” 

“What a mercenary young person it 
is! How many fortunes do you want? 
Sir Charles is credited with being— 
well, not exactly impecunious.” 

“Not for worlds would I tell it to 
any one but you, Gerald,” replied Nora. 
*“But—stoop, let me whisper it to you 
—Sir Charles is the tiniest bit of a 
miser. He's particularly anxious to 
economize on emeralds, and I’m dying 
for a necklace. I wouldn’t tell any one 
but you, Gerald; but I’ve known you 
the last hundred years or so, and I 
have no secrets from you. And I don’t 
mind your knowing that I’d give any- 
thing for some money of my own.” 

“Well, I think I can promise you the 
emerald necklace whether Uncle Peter 
and Aunt Pocahontas are discovered or 
not. If we find that Uncle Peter is 
dead and that Aunt Pocahontas never 
existed, you may buy yourself all the 
emerald necklaces such an eminently 
reasonable young lady will want. But 
if I find them both alive, smoking in 
unison under their own tepee, I'll make 
it a condition of restoring them to their 
own that they shall give you an emer- 
ald necklace.” 

“Better not find them, Gerald,” ad- 
vised Nora. 

“And are you going to be a well- 
behaved young woman while I’m 
gone?” Gerald asked her. 

Nora shrugged her 
slightly. 

“T shall be very much bored while 
you are gone, and you know where 
boredom is likely to lead a lady,” she 
replied. 

“Sir Charles is going to be away, I 


shoulders 
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take it, from your expectation of bore- 
Gaom £ 

“That’s a very handsome tribute to 
Sir Charles, Gerald. He will appre- 
ciate it, I’m sure. As it happens, how- 
ever, he is going to be here, but very 
much immersed in business. With my 
husband absorbed in blue-book work, 
and my oldest friend gallivanting in a 
savage country, I naturally expect to 
find time hang a little heavy on my 
hands. Do you know Captain Abuth- 
not?” she added, with apparent ir- 
relevance. 

Gerald’s brow had darkened slightly. 

“Don’t be silly, Nora,’ he advised 
her. ‘“Abuthnot is not the tame-cat 
type. Don’t go making a silly little 
goose of yourself.” 

Nora smiled inscrutably. 

“Then why do you run away?” 

“To put you in undisturbable posses- 
sion of a fortune.” 

“Ah, you dear boy! I half believe 
that is why you are going. I have been 
thinking all along it was just because 
you wanted a change, because you are 
pining for adventure, because you had 
heard that the American girls were all 
so pretty. But if you are really going 
just to confirm me in poor Uncle 
Charlie’s inheritance, I ought to stop 
whining about it. But I shall miss you, 
Gerald—miss you horrid! 

“Not a bit horrider than I shall 
you!” Gerald had assured her heartily. 

She had smiled and shaken her head 
with a little air of pathetic doubt, and 
he had come very near kissing her in 
order to reassure her. He was rather 
glad this morning on the Halifax that 
he had forborne to do so. 

Except for some of the stewards, 
the deck was empty. It was not yet 
breakfast time. Gerald was out thus 
early because he had not found sleep 
possible the first night on board. He 
had gone aboard the Halifax about two 
o'clock of the afternoon preceding, and, 
thanks to the farewell luncheon which 
he had been tendered at the Lawyers’ 
Club, he had skipped dinner. He had, 
in consequence, only a vague and con- 
fused impression of his fellow passen- 
gers, gained in the moment of their 


actual sailing. He had read the list 
hopefully, but had seen no names on it 
promising any particular interest to the 
voyage. It was not a long list, for the 
Halifax was not a big steamship, and 
the autumn’s westward rush home 
from Europe had scarcely begun yet. 

Rounding the pilot house sharply on 
this matutinal promenade, Gerald col- 
lided with a figure coming from the 
other side. There was a mutual, invol- 
untary recoil, a mutual look of inquiry, 
and mutual murmurs of apology. The 
fog was thick, and, although the sea 
was smooth, there was an almost con- 
stant blowing of signals. At the mo- 
ment of the collision between Gerald 
and the girl—for it was a girl who was 
the other early morning walker—the 
dark bulk of another ship showed peril- 
ously near the Halifar for a second; 
and, in response to a signal, the //ali- 
far swung just enough to one side to 
pitch the girl forward again. Gerald 
was more firmly braced upon his feet, 
and caught her. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, as_ the 
Halifax seemed, for a moment, to hang 
above the dim shape of the smaller ves- 
sel. “That was something of a squeak 
for those fellows.” 

“It might have been for us as well,” 
the girl warned him. “It wouldn’t been 
at all pleasant to have a hole punched 
in our side.” 

“I dare say you're right. I’ve never 
been in a big vessel when she was dis- 
abled; but I have had a close shave of 
it on a little yacht that was rammed by 
one. That is probably why I thought 
of a collision from the smaller boat's 
point of view.” 

The girl looked at him with rather 
a long glance of interest out of a pair 
of very direct, dark-gray eyes. 

“Were you near death?” she asked, 
with a curious, half-hesitating inflection 
in her voice. 

“Oh, hardly that. I wasn’t in the 
water long enough to lose consciousness 
—I’m a fair swimmer, and don’t get 
tired out very easily. No, I’m afraid 
I can scarcely claim any interest on the 
score of having nearly crossed the 
border. Why do you ask? Have you 
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ever been—near death, as you called 

He had turned, and was walking with 
her now. 

“No, I never have been. It interests 
me more than anything else in the 
world—death and all that it means. 
And, of course, it is only from those 
who have barely escaped it that one 
learns anything about it. The others” 
—her eyes looked forward into the 
gray vapor, as though she strove to 
penetrate it—‘the others, they -can 
never tell us anything.” 

Gerald glanced down at her curiously 
—this girl of whose existence he had 
been unaware five minues before, and 
with whom he was now apparently em- 
barking on a discussion of cosmic mys- 
teries. She was a good-looking girl, 
and she satisfied his somewhat exacting 
requirements in the matter of carriage. 
Uncertain as the deck was, she moved 
with a certain swinging, graceful en- 
ergy and directness. A gray ulster, 
buttoned to her chin, did not conceal 
the youthful slenderness of her figure. 
Her profile was clear-cut, and had a 
distinction rather better than mere 
formal beauty. Fine, softly waving 
black hair escaped beneath a gray felt 
steamer hat, in which a scarlet quill 
seemed to repeat the vivid line of color 
that her lips made in the clear, healthy 
pallor of her young face. 

“IT see you don’t take any stock in 
our psychical-research friends,” re- 
marked Gerald, ‘and that you do not 
share the superstitions of my own 
country.” 

Her voice had already betrayed her 
to him as an American. She turned 
her clear, direct eyes upon him with a 
fresh look of interest and enthusiasm. 

“The superstitions of your country- 
men?” She repeated his words. 
“Then you are an Irishman?” 

“Very much at your service,” Gerald 
replied, with laughing eyes. ‘‘And you, 
I perceive, are a daughter of the land 
of the free.” 

She sighed. 

“Yes, I am an American.” She 
spoke almost indifferently; then she 
went on eagerly: ‘Are you interested 


at all in any of the Young Ireland 
movements ?” 

Gerald laughed heartily. 

“My dear Miss ” He paused in- 
vitingly. 

“My name is Fletcher.” The girl 
supplied the information simply. 

“I’m the most satisfied, unambitious 
cumberer of the earth you have ever 
imagined, Miss Fletcher,” he told her. 
“Don’t misunderstand me,” he added, 
as a look, partly scorn, partly the cessa- 
tion of interest, crossed the girl’s face. 
“I know my history, of course. My 
acceptance of the present doesn’t in- 
clude any condoning of the past. But 
with things as they are now in my 
country i 

“Ah!” cried Miss Fletcher, interrupt- 
ting with apparent gladness. “Break- 
fast at last!” 

And Mr. Cromartin, following her 
lead in the direction whence the un- 
earthly din of a breakfast summons 
proceeded, was perforce obliged to de- 
fer the promulgation of his views on 
British rule in Ireland. He felt, how- 
ever, a little chagrined at the abruptness 
with which she had closed a conversa- 
tion upon a subject in which she had 
showed apparent interest. 

He was glad to find himself at the 
same table with her—the captain’s 
table. She sat not directly opposite 
him, for that place was occupied by a 
pretty, plump, blond young woman, 
but nearly enough opposite for him to 
lose nothing of the play of expression 
upon her face. He had not finished his 
bacon and eggs before he decided that 
that was extremely well worth watch- 
ing. It was as unconscious as the play 
of sunlight and shadows across a 
brook. It bore no resemblance to the 
careful, facial animation of the pretty, 
plump, blond lady who answered to 
the name La Shelle. 

At first Gerald was not aware that 
there was a Mr. La Shelle present. He 
did not connect the tall, too-well 
padded, keenly dark-eyed, common- 
placely vulgar, somewhat underbred 
gentleman who sat upon Mrs. La 
Shelle’s left and that attractive lady 
herself. Before the meal was over, he 
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The girl looked at him with rather a long glance of interest out of a pair of very direct, 
dark-gray eyes. 


had learned, however, that the gentle- 
man to whom he had taken an imme- 
diate and hearty dislike was the proud 
lord of the lady toward whom he had 
no such feeling. She didn’t look un- 
happy, to be sure, but Gerald felt that 
she ought to have done so. 

Mrs. La Shelle, the type of woman 
who expects a universal, masculine ad- 
miration, evidently decided that Gerald 
was worth annexing. She directed her 
quick sallies of wit toward him across 
the table. When he went on deck after 
breakfast, he found that his steamer 
chair was adjacent to hers; although he 
had a fairly distinct recollection that it 


had been placed on the opposite side 
of the deck. He was not a man to 
quarrel with good fortune, however, 
and he was politely minded to call it 
good fortune that the lady seemed in- 
clined to brighten the days of the voy- 
age over. 

After the manner of fellow voyagers, 
especially when one of them happens 
to be of Mrs. La Shelle’s cordial sort, 
half an hour saw them deep in con- 
versation, exchanging views on the 
comparative merits of Atlantic liners, 
on why Americans love Paris, on in- 
ternational marriages, on English as 
she is spoke, on the Irish sense of hu 
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mor versus the American, on the justifi- 
ability of false hair—Mrs. La Shelle 
made, as she said, no bones of admit- 
ting that she was wearing at that mo- 
ment one braid and one row of curls, 
which she had acquired by purchase, in 
addition to those locks which were hers 
by nature. 

She was a very amusing person, Ger- 
ald decided, albeit a little indiscreet. 
No doubt lots of women wore false 
hair and touched themselves up a bit, 
but how few were unsophisticated—or 
was it merely brazen?—enough to ad- 
mit it. Clearly, here was a woman of 
the most amusing impulsiveness. 

“You weren't at dinner last night?” 
observed Mrs. La Shelle. 

Gerald shook his head. 

“Td had a horribly late luncheon,” he 
began to explain, but she interrupted 
him. 

“T know, I know. Not wisely but too 
well you lunched. Ray does that occa- 
sionally.” 

“Ray bein 

“Ray being my lord and master. Oh, 
being married to him is a liberal edu- 
cation. If we should ever be divorced, 
or he should die, or if through any 
other accident—I won't say lucky acci- 
dent, for Ray’s all right—I should ever 
commit matrimony again, there isn’t a 
single dodge that I wouldn't be onto.” 

“Mr. La Shelle has made it difficult 
for his possible successors,” remarked 
Gerald. 

“What do you think of our fellow 
passengers?” 

Mrs. La Shelle darted with engaging 
rapidity from one subject to another, 
as Gerald had already discovered. 

“They seem a very good sort to me,” 
he replied conventionally. 

“Rather a nice-looking girl on the 
captain’s right, isn’t she? Now, don’t 
tell me you haven’t noticed, for I saw 
you watching her all during breakfast.” 

“Now, you are fibbing,” Gerald told 
her. ‘‘You are trying to appease your 
conscience for having drawn all eyes to 
yourself by pretending that you didn’t.” 

Mrs. La Shelle laughed consciously. 

“Anyway, you did notice that there 
was a girl sitting at the captain’s right, 





” 





an I'll be bound for it you managed 
to notice that she was a very good-look- 
ing girl, too.” 

“You mean Miss Fletcher? Yes, of 
course I saw her, and she is a -very 
attractive young woman, indeed.” 

“Miss Fletcher! You know her 
name already !” 

“Didn't Captain Hanks introduce us 
allr” 

Gerald was by no means sure that 
Captain Hanks had done anything of 
the sort, but he tried to speak with easy 
assurance. Mrs. La Shelle laughed ac- 
cusingly. 

“IT saw you,” she told him. “I 
thought something of an early stroll my- 
self, but I reconsidered it after I saw 
what sort of a morning it was. but 
you two people came in with the same 
foggy moisture on your eyelashes and 
hair, and the same little beads of damp- 
ness on your tweed coats.” 

“Mrs. Sherlock Holmes!” 

“Oh,” pouted the lady, “you can 
make as much fun of me as you please. 
But I see a lot. My husband thinks I’m 
really wonderful. He’s a jeweler, you 
know—he’s the biggest retail jeweler in 
Denver. Lots of times my intuitions 
and my observations have been of real 
help to him. 

“I’m sure of it,” Gerald agreed cor- 
dially. 

“And I can tell you, sir”’—she nodded 
knowingly—*that you'll have to get up 
even earlier in the morning to get in 
ahead of our pepper-and-salt friend, 
Mr. Jaffray.” 

“Our pepper-and-salt friend?” Ger- 
ald was obviously puzzled. 

“Exactly.” Mrs. La Shelle nodded 
until the little fringe of curls that she 
had so frankly declared to be attached 
to the crown of her hat by the simple 
process of sewing fairly bobbed with 
the motion. “He sits at the other table, 
to be sure; and he’s the quietest-looking 
thing you have ever seen. But they 
were talking together in the salon last 
night, after dinner, with quite the air 
of old friends.” 

“Perhaps they are,’ 
mildly. 

“I haven’t a doubt in the world that 


’ 


suggested Gerald 
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they are! But as a matter of fact they 
pretended that they had never seen each 
other before, when Captain Hanks in- 
troduced them before dinner, as he did, 
for I was there and heard it all. What 
will you wager that their two chairs 
aren't side by side at this present mo- 
ment ?” 

“Dear lady!” Gerald looked at her 
with a slightly surprised amusement. 
“How wonderful your interest is! I’m 
sure I don’t care where Mr. Jaffray’s 
chair is, so long as mine is in this most 
advantageous position, where I find it 
benevolently placed.” 

He looked at her a little daringly, and 
was rewarded by seeing a faint blush 
rise to her cheeks. 

“[ did tell the steward to smuggle 
your chair around here,” she confessed. 
“Perhaps it was awfully cheeky of me, 
but I didn’t think you knew any one on 
board, and so I thought you wouldn't 
care by whom you sat 4 

“But I do care enormously! It was 
divinely kind of you.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t mean all that 
you say,” replied Mrs. La Shelle. “But 
just for fun, let us find out if Mr. 
Jaffray and Miss Fletcher aren't deck 
companions.” 

Gerald helped her to unswathe from 
her wrappings and assisted her to her 
feet. Together they made the tour of 
the deck. The Halifa.r had cleared the 
zone of fog in which she had begun the 
day, and was sailing under a cloudless 
sky and over dimpling, blue waters. 
Far forward on the port side sat Mr. 
Jaffray, falling asleep over his maga- 
zines. Far aft on the same side Miss 
I*letcher was dozing the morning away. 
Somehow, Gerald regretted that she 
opened her eyes just as he and Mrs, 
La Shelle were passing. 

That vivacious lady, although obliged 
to admit herself wrong in her guess as 
to Mr. Jaffray’s proximity to Miss 
Fletcher, had an easy explanation of it. 

“They don’t want it known that they 
are friends,” she observed, nodding her 
head sagely. 

“But why? Mr. Jaffray, if that is 
your middle-aged, pepper-and-salt 





friend’s name, seems to me to be a 


person capable of the most blameless 
friendship.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know why they 
want to conceal it,” answered Mrs, La 
Shelle, screwing her pretty features 
into an expression of bewilderment ; 
“but I’m sure that they do. What do 
you think he looks like?” she ended, 
with apparent irrelevance. 

“[’m sure I don’t know. He’s not 
one of those gamblers against whom 
the innocents of ocean travel are 
warned, | should say. He doesn’t look 
like an escaping criminal of any sort. 
He might be the manager of a business 
somewhere—hardly the owner, I should 
think” —Gerald was warming up to the 
game of “guessing your neighbor’— 
“or he might be the chief clerk of a 
big legal firm or the confidential agent 
of- “ 

“You're getting warm! ‘Confiden- 
tial agent’ is a prettier term than de- 
tective. J think the man is a detec- 
tive.” 

Mrs. La Shelle nodded her head 
several times. 

“Well, even if he is’—Gerald looked 
down at her with an amused look of 
inquiry—"I hope you don't think that 
I am a fugitive from justice, who may 
have reason to apprehend the presence 
of a pursuer on board.” 

“T hadn't thought so; although, of 
course, I don't really know anything 
about you except your name, and’”’— 
Mrs. La Shelle favored Gerald with a 
daring glance of admiration—‘and 
your looks. From those I should not 
think you a fugitive from justice, al- 
though you might be a fugitive from 
something else.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Oh, you modest young man! You 
might be fleeing, you know, from the 
reproaches of countless damsels to 
whom you had decided you could be 
nothing better than a brother.” 

Gerald was beginning to find his 
companion a trifle tiresome. He an- 
swered her gayly enough, however, 
saying: 

“Much more likely that I am fleeing 
the indifference of countless ladies, 
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It was a small package which he :ould put in his pocket that she gave him. 


who could be nothing more,than sisters 
to me. As a matter of fact, I am 
merely a poor lawyer going to your 
great and good country on a little busi- 
ness connected with an inheritance.” It 
seemed to him that there was the 
slightest possible lifting of an anxiety 
from Mrs. La Shelle’s ingenuous face. 
Yet nothing so marked as anxiety had 
really disturbed its pretty, pink plump- 
ness. 

He led her back to her place on 
deck, rearranged her cushions and 
rugs, offered to be her errand boy in 
the matter of literature, and when she 
declined his services made his escape 


from her on the plea of having letters 
to write. 

His route to the library, curiously 
enough, led him to the opposite side 
of the deck. Miss Fletcher’s chair was 
empty. Gerald felt disappointed. He 
had an absurd desire to discuss with 
her the immortality of the soul, the 
banshee legend, or anything else in 
which she could be interested. But her 
place was vacant. 

Astern, a group of the Halifa.v’s 
passengers were playing quoits. Ger- 
ald strolled toward them, thinking that 
perhaps he would find the erstwhile 
student of mysteries engaged in that 
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unintellectual occupation. But the 
gray hat with the scarlet feather was 
not to be seen. He promptly declined 
an invitation to become a quoit pitcher 
himself, and went below to the read- 
ing room. 

As he entered it, he heard a man’s 
voice saying: 

“They seem to have struck up quite 
an intimacy for people who were unac- 
quainted. But I never have known you 
to make a mistake, so I guess it is all 
right.” 

It was Mr. Jaffray speaking, and the 
person whom he was addressing was 
Miss Fletcher. It was a combination 
which Gerald, thanks to Mrs. La 
Shelle’s priming, did not enjoy. 

Bowing to Miss Fletcher, and includ- 
ing her companion slightly in the salu- 
tation, Gerald made his way to the 
writing table. The girl left the library, 
but Jaffray, strolling over to a table, 
sat down opposite to Gerald, and ex- 
changed a few words with him. He 
was a quiet, sharp-eyed, little man, with 
dark hair thick with gray, and one of 
those complexions whose _ bloodless, 
neutral tone seems to blend into gray 
hair without an obvious line of de- 
markation. 

He had not, however, Gerald decided 
with a swift and inexplicable hostility, 
the voice of a gentleman. It was not 
that it was loud, or that his speech was 
ungrammatical, but there was the in- 
tangible something that declared him, to 
ears suddenly grown fastidious, an un- 
cultivated person. He did not exchange 
many words with Gerald, for that gen- 
tleman promptly absorbed himself in 
literary compositions. 

The next day or two Gerald spent as 
much time as he could with Miss 
Fletcher. In spite of her apparently 
clandestine association with the under- 
bred Mr. Jaffray, the girl herself had 
qualities which appealed to the young 
Irishman, She was unlike any of the 
numerous young women of his ac- 
quaintance. Her interests were more 
serious, although now and then the spirit 
of fun bubbled to the surface in her 
remarks. Her manners were more di- 
She had none of the little advanc- 
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ing-and-withdrawing graces with which 
other young women had so often, in 
Gerald’s experience, converted acquaint- 
ance into flirtation. She looked at him 
out of eyes as direct and clear as a 
man’s; she spoke a man’s language of 
simplicity and sincerity. 

Yet she had more charm for Gerald 
than all the girls who had overworked 
that poor, feminine attribute in his serv- 
ice. She made Mrs, La Shelle appear 
in her true colors as a wretched little 
vulgarian. 

The La Shelles, with expansive cor- 
diality, had insisted upon making Ger- 
ald quite one of themselves. The wife 
coquetted patiently and harmlessly with 
him; the husband sought his company 
and his conversation with ponderous 
attempts at easy familiarity. Gerald 
did not like the man, but he was not of 
a type to “put people in their places” ; 
and, besides, he liked Mrs. La Shelle 
well enough not to wish to offend her 


husband. She, advancing by rapid 
stages to confidential intimacy, had 


trusted Gerald with the information 
that “Ray was a perfect dear, and had 
only one fault in the world.” Gerald 
was politely interested to know what the 
single blemish on Mr. La Shelle’s char- 
acter was. 

“He can’t bear my people,” Mrs. La 
Shelle revealed to him, drawing her 
babyish face into an expression of lugu- 
briousness. 

Gerald could not forbear a_ hearty 
laugh. He had expected something so 
different ; had been resignedly prepared 
to hear that Mr. La Shelle was a mon- 
ster of jealousy, or a monster of incon- 
stancy, or a drunkard, or a gambler. 
But that he merely disliked his wife's 
relatives seemed to Mr. Cromartin 
funny. 

“But it’s no laughing matter, I tell 
you,’ pouted Mrs. La Shelle. “It 
sounds like the comic papers, but there’s 
nothing comic about it when you really 
have to keep your husband from know- 
ing when you get a letter from your own 
people, or when you write to them. Of 
course, he knows I do correspond with 
my sister Lily ; but when he knows the 
exact times, it puts him in a horrid bad 
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temper. He simply can’t endure Lily. 
Why, I have a simple little present that 
I have brought home for her; and I 
give you my word it keeps me awake 
nights trying to think how to get it to 
her without his knowing anything about 
it. It’s only a lace scarf, one of those 
things you buy at Gibraltar for seven 
dollars that cost twenty if you try to 
buy them in this country. If we were 
going to stop in New York, of course I 
know I could get it to her; but we’re go- 
ing straight West, and Ray always at- 
tends to mailing packages and to regis- 
tering letters; and when he sees this di- 
rected to Lily, I know there'll be an 
awful rumpus.” 

*T should think that a woman of your 
resource would be able to send an ex- 
press parcel without her husband's 
knowledge,” answered Gerald, smiling ; 
“but if you feel that that’s beyond you, 
and if you feel that I can be trusted with 
a lace scarf from Gibraltar, I'll be 
charmed to undertake the delivery of it 
to your sister in New York.” 

Mrs. La Shelle rewarded him with a 
wide-eyed look of childish gratitude 
from her big hazel eyes. : 

“You don’t know what it will mean to 
me,” she assured him fervently; and he 
laughed indulgently at the witless little 
thing, who could not even manage such 
a matter as this without assistance. 

Perhaps he thought, in the hidden 
depth of his conceit, that Mrs. La 
Shelle was merely providing herself 
with an excuse for continuing their ac- 
quaintance after they were landed. She 
had gathered from him that his business 
in the United States might possibly 
carry him to several parts of it, and she 
had been excessively cordial in her in- 
vitation that he should visit them in 
Denver. 

She made a good deal of a mystery 
of delivering the scarf to him. Ray, she 
said, always took a nap after luncheon. 
She would take that opportunity to pass 
the precious lace over to Gerald. With 
the air of an arch conspirator she made 
an appointment to meet him before the 
pilot house after luncheon one day. 

It was a small package which he 
could put in his pocket that she gave 
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him. In her excitement, it seemed to 
Gerald that she spoke rather loudly, and 
that she made an absurd pother in the 
need for secrecy. She made the whole 
situation distasteful to him. It was 
more distasteful when, rounding the 
pilot house and gaining the shelter of its 
lee side, they came upon Miss Fletcher, 
who, it was easy to see by a certain 
frigidity in her manner, had overheard, 
at least, fragments of their conversation. 

During the rest of the voyage the 
young woman rather conspicuously 
snubbed him. Feeling in himself entire 
consciousness of rectitude, Gerald re- 
sented the snubbing, and after a day or 
two ceased to invite it by any overtures 
to her. Nevertheless, in spite of his de- 
meanor of easy indifference, he was 
sorry that he could not explain to the 
girl that he was not a gay despoiler of 
other men’s hearthstones, but merely an 
errand boy. 

On the last day, indeed, when the ap- 
proaching disembarkment made all the 
passengers extremely cordial toward one 
another, he did venture to approach her 
with the hope that it might be his good 
fortune to see her again before he re- 
turned to Ireland, 

“T haven't told you half the good 
banshee stories,” he suggested, by way 
of a bribe, “or half of the tales of the 
Wexford uprising.” 

“T shall be staying in New York a 
very short time,” replied Miss Fletcher 
coldly, “and I fear I shall have no op- 
portunity of seeing any but my old 
friends.” 

This was final. 
bowing, left her. 

The disembarking followed, and Ger- 
ald soon found himself in the hearty so- 
ciety of his cousin, William O'Brien. 
Assuring the La Shelles, and half a 
dozen others, of his intention of continu- 
ing their acquaintance, he was carried 
off by his relative. The last glimpse that 
he had of Miss Fletcher showed her be- 
ing helped into a cab by the attentive 
Mr. Jaffray. 

Two or three days saw his business 
with Cousin William successfully com- 
pleted, and saw him, also, the victim of 
too much hospitality. He could not re- 


Gerald flushed, and, 
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“T don’t charge you with being a confederate,” remarked Mr. Jaffray amiably. “I think you are 
merely a dupe.” 


member when he had done so much 
sight-seeing, so much dancing, so much 
riding and driving, so much eating and 
drinking, as while he was in the homes 
of his hospitable relatives and_ their 
friends. He was glad when it was over, 
and the less laborious prospect of mere 
work was before him. He took the 
train for New York, and sank into his 
seat, mentally vowing that he should 
sleep all the way to the metropolis of the 
New World. 

His somnolent intentions were rudely 
frustrated. He had made the necessary 
declarations as to dutiable goods in his 
possession. He had brought nothing 
with him except his clothing, the papers 
relating to Peter Sheridan, and a few 
gifts from his mother to her relatives in 


Canada. Consequently he anticipated no 
difficulty in crossing the border. 

He was informed at Buffalo, to his 
surprise, that his declaration was not 
satisfactory, and that he was believed to 
be smuggling jewelry on which no duty 
had been paid into the United States. 
He was requested to accompany the gen- 
tleman who made this astounding accu- 
sation to a private room in the station, a 
place of detention and inspection. 

Gerald was an easy-going young man; 
and, although in his first anger he had 
uttered a few belligerent sentiments, it 
occurred to him, on second thoughts, 
that he would gain nothing whatever by 
attempting to combat the customs regu- 
lations of the country. He was bringing 
in no jewelry except his watch and his 
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No he wont be back today. Gone home to rest. 
AM worn out. Cant sleep. Nerves aud indigestion 
! guess. Says he hasnt slept weore than at’ 
hour or so each night for the last week. Poor 
fellow! If he doesnt take care of himself lam a- 
Kraida hell have to give up business.” 

Nature’s balance is delicately adjusted. Sound, refreshing sleep is necessary to restore 
the wasted nerve and brain cells. Sleepless nights are but forerunners of grave danger to 
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When the Housewife 
Serves Van Camp’s 


Think what it means in hot weather to havea 
stock of Van Camp’s in the pantry. 

Iach can means a hearty, delicious meal wait- 
ing to be served. Ready cold in a minute, or 
hot in ten minutes. Just as fresh and savory 
as the moment it came from our ovens. 





A hearty meal, 84 per cent nutriment. Richer 
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mealy and whole. None crisped, none broken. 

\ delicious meal, with the tomato sauce baked 
into the beans—sauce made of vine-ripened 
tomatoes. 
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which can compare with 
Van Camp’s. 


So much for convenience 
and taste. 

But the main fact is that 
Van Camp’s are digest- 
ible,and home-baked beans 
never are. 

We bake in steam ovens, 
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small parcels so that full 
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out burstinga bean, because 
we don’t use dry heat. 

Home-baked beans, be- 
low the top, rarely get heat- 
ed above 100 degrees. Asa 
result, the beans ferment— 
tax the stomach — go to 
waste. Factory baking is 
utterly essential to make 
beans fit to eat. 

Let our cooks bake them 
for you while you rest. 
They have had decades of 
experience. ‘They have the 
finest materials, all modern 
facilities. 

They do the baking for 
a million homes. Even in 
cost you can’t begin to 
compete with them. 

Ask your grocer to send 
a few cans, and judge the 
facts for yourself. But don’t 
get the wrong brand, for 
you'll be disappointed. 
Get Van Camp’s. 
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OUBT OR: 


Are you in doubt about your fu- 
ture, or have you confidence that 
there are better things ahead? 

Doubt never raised a man’s salary 
—confidence makes many fortunes. 

The purpose of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to give a 
man confidence in himself by training 
him in the line of work he prefers. 
With this equipment he goes to any 
employer with confidence in his 
ability to fill the position he seeks. 


I. C. S. training is today one of 
the greatest recommendations that 
a young man can have. Great em- 
ployers value it because it is REAL. 


A man with I. C. S. training applies 
to such concerns as Baldwin’s Loco- 
motive Works, Cramp’s Shipyard, 
Westinghouse Electric Company, 
the great Railroad Systems, or any 
other branch of industry, with the 
confidence that he will have an op- 
portunity not offered to the untrained 
man. This isa fact proved by hun- 
dreds of I. C. S. students who are 
today holding important positions in 
practically every big plant in the 
United States. Over 400 I. C. S. 
students voluntarily report each 
month an increase in salary as a direct 
result of I. C. S. training. 

Perhaps you say these are excep- 
tional cases. The indisputable fact 
that there are thousands upon thous- 
ands of such cases each year proves 
that they are not exceptions. With 

S. training there is no such 
thing as an exceptional case, provided 
a man believes he can do what others 
have done before him. 

With this truth before you, is it 
not worth your while to inquire just 
how the I. C. S. can help youP 
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you select is not the one for which 
you are best fitted. In that case the 
I. C. S. will rightly direct you. If 
it develops that you are better fitted 
for another occupation, the I. C. S. 
will arrange to transfer you to an- 
other course of training. 


Mark and mail the coupon at 
once and you will be entitled to the 
extraordinary benefits being of- 
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If upon receiving the information 
you are not perfectly satisfied that 
the I. C. S. can help you, there is 
nothing to pay and no obligation to 
proceed further. On the other hand 
if you believe that you are not dif- 
ferent from thousands of other young 
men, the I. C. S. will place at your 
disposal what is recognized today 
by the highest authorities as the best 
industrial training that can be given 
to any man—young or old. 


Mark the coupon today. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 961, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how | can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
XxX 


before which 1 have marked 





Automobile Running 
ine Forem 


Sonstruction 
Civil En, 


Flcctric mya ~~ wey d Supt. 
Electric Wireman 





Mine Superintendent 4 
Plumbing Steam Fitting) 





ank! 
Bullding Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman! 





Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 








Present Occupation. ...... +++ 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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a 
ravel in Comfort 


“The Water Way’’ Daily Service between Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac. 

Our ton large, palatial steamers offer a delightful method of ool between 

these and other points on the Great Lakes, combining speed, safety, comfort, 
all the conveniences and luxuries of a first class modern hotel. 

Plan your vacation trip this year to include a trip on one of these palatial 

steamers. Use them on business trips. 

Excellent dining service, cozy, inviting smoking rooms, 

in the eveningin the main salon with perfect attendance ‘icomh 

@ out. Freedom and privacy during the day, perfect rest at ni t. 

YOUR RAILROAD TICKETS ARE GOOD on any D. & C. 

steamer. — regarding rates and time tables upon 

request. Prompt connections with railroads for all principal 

cities, For reed booklet and map of Great Lakes, 

™ write, including 2 cent stamp, to 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


51 Wayne St., DETROIT, MICH, 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres, 


A. A, Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 
L, G, Lewis, Gen. Pass Agt, 
~ 

































INSLEE ART PRINTS, 
REPRODUCED IN 
FULL COLORS FROM 
ORIGINAL PAINTING 








SIZE 12% x 15% INCHES, MOUNTED ON 
HEAVY MAT READY FOR FRAMING. THIS 
EXQUISITE PASTEL, BY THE CELEBRATED 
ARTIST, PENRHYN STANLAWS, IS ONE OF 
THE LEADING PAINTINGS OF NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND TEN. SENT SECURELY 
PACKED TO ANY ADDRESS, POST- | 50 
AGE PREPAID, UPON RECEIPT OF rT 








AINSLEE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SEVENTH AVE, & FIFTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 





























Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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You Save over Half on [COME-PACKT |; Honest all Through 





We sell direct only 
—factory to you— 





ee SIX” Catalog Mailed hig am 


Quarter Sawn White Oak—rich in 
beautiful flake and grain—used through- 












saving you all 
dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits, expensive 
packing and one- 
half the freight. 
You put the com- 
pletely finished 45-in. Top 
tions together. e 

result is handsome, $1 72> 
substantial furniture 
of the highest grade 
at less than half 
the cost of com- 


Curtain: 








Bungalow fualtre “(200 ae: new Wile 
Weave rniture, Mission lamps, Cluny 
Aion sate’ Write Today, Honest All 


out. You see just -what you get—it’s 





Through. >" ; 
Our name I +E 

and guar- 1@ mn 4G 
antee back 


every piece 
54-In. Top —your money 


ack ar 
$2152 time you 
ayy) 









way ONCE $19.75 


z —that’s the Beveled Mirror,8x30 in, 
815.75 mon place. Three Leaves, top and pedestal lock included = PTOOf. - bes 
pee COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 710 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. (@) 








Whether going Abroad, or 
to the Mountains, Seashore 
or Country, one additional 
pleasure will be a Box of 





Pure and ™ Unequalled 


CANDIES. 


For Sale at our 55 Retail 
Stores and by Sales Agents 
throughout the Country. 











Boston 
Garter 
Wirt Bip 


is made to suit all tastes, both as _ type and te 
Its materials are highest grade. The webbin 

of the best quality, and will retain their srength and 
elasticity, giving maximum service. 

. oe rust proof, oer heavily nickeled. 


















THESE THREE TYPES 
cover any man’s needs for all seasons or occasions. 
The “Cord” is the original staple “Boston Garter” ; 
“Needraw” for summer wear (no metal next the 
skin); “Pad,” a recent type excelling in comfort 
and growing in favor. 

The trade marks “Velvet Grip” and 
“ Boston Garter ” stamped on the loops. 


For sale everywhere. Sample Pair ost paid, 
Cotton, 25 cents, Silk, 50 nts. iu J 


CEORGE FROST Co. - - BosTON, U.S.A. 




















DIAMONDS . 


ON CREDIT Be 


$57 50 


| Ey . M ee LY ‘@) N €S COR NASSAU ST. 


PER MONTH 





NEW YORK 


Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 











Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.611, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes June 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT Wants Railway 
Mail Clerks; Carriers; Post Office 
Clerks. Thousands of appointments 
coming. Write for list, Franklin In- 
Btitute, Dep’t K-7, Roc hester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 @ month can be 
mide. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Obio. 











AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25¢, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 115Y,1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE_ SUB- 
SCRIPTION SOLICITORS easily earn 
n pick 

st 


Liberal Commissions, also_ cz 
up extra prize money by Pers 
Work. For full partic ulars regar< 

commissions, prizes, free adve rtising 
matter, sample copies, address Desk 
61, 155 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








BE YOUR OWN BOSS.—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time, We can tell you how; 
very good profits. Everything fur. 
nished, No Catalog outtit proposition. 
For Hce ye ie and free particulars, 
address, T. S. Krueger Co., 155 Wash: 
ington St., Chieago. Ill. 





om egg — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
days. No experience needed. Free 
Sainples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. 8,217 La Salle St., Chicago. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an-excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and bec ome inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

yarticulars, ‘E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

vat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





$90 per month and expenses to 
men to travel, advertise and put out 
catalogues. Big mail order house, 
Silverton Company, M., Chicago, Ill. 





BULLY !—GREAT !—IMMENSE !— 
that’s what all our agents say after 
selling our attractive 1911 combina- 
tion packages of soap and toilet ar- 
ticles with valuable premiums. 100% 
to 300% profit. One Michigan agent 
made $05 in 47 hours; another $21 in 
8 hours; another $22.50 in 10 honrs. 
Act Now—Not Tomorrow. Davis Soap 
Works, 200 Davis Building, 1429 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 


Tell your newsdealer : 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected positions 
in United States service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A 
2%. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C 





HUSTLERS earn big money selling 
“Raincoats.”” New proposition. Write 
for particulars. Regal Raincoat Co.. 
Man’ f’rs, 1367 B’way, Dept. 61, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 
New Automatic Stropper puts a per- 
fect edge on any razor, or safety 
razor. Absolutely ‘guaranteed. Every 

call a sale; every sale a good profit. 
pet for territory (State or County). 
S. F. Kanner, 552 B’way, New York. 





AGENTS AND GENERAL 
AGENTS—New article, A-1 seller— 
unusual large profits to the agent. 
75c. profit on the $1. Particulars free; 
sample 10¢; exclusive territory. H.H. 
Gardiner, 283 Park St., Detroit, Mich. 





AGENTS—male and female—make 
$15 daily selling my Ostrich Willow 
Plumes—19 inch, $7; 21 inch, $8.50; 
25 inch, $11 each, 40% cheaper than 
anybody in New York. Write for cat. 
J. Gluck, Dept. 8, 621 B’way, N.Y. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
uarters; $20 for a $%. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEB 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars ottered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
saniple free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write forthem. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 





PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8e 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH DENNI- 
SON & CO.,McGill Bldg.,Washington, 
D.C, Also 15 Elgin St., Ottawa, Can., 
and other cities. Applications for Pat- 
ents carefully prosecuted in United 
States, Canada and foreign countries. 


Music 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
musie, or write for free particulars. 
Acceptanee Guaranteed If Avail- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co.. 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C, 














MUSIC Writing Thoroughly Taught 
in 15 easy lessons. No knowledge of 
musi¢ necessary. Success guaran- 
teed. Valuable book—*How to Write 
Music,”—sent free. Desk 69, National 
Conservatory of Musical Composition, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
o ©. tare - 
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Music—Continued 


R 2 rT) Cant, d 





Opport: 





SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication, All subjects. 
Oviginal, Examination and criticism 
jree, Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way,N.Y. 





Business Opportunities 


THE NEW $25.00 Sterling Type- | 


writer is a marvel of completeness 
and durability. Universal key board, 
interchangeable languages, two-color 
writing, lightweight. Representatives 
of financial standing wanted.  Ster- 
ling Sales Co.,299 Broadway, N. Y. 





FREE—“INVESTING FOR PRO- 
FIT” Magazine. Send me your name 
and IT will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely free. Before you invest a 
dollar any where—get this magazine— 
it is worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. Tells you how $1000 can 
grow to $22,000—how to judge different 
classes of investments the Real Earn- 
ing Power of your money. This 
magazine six months free if you write 
to-day. H. L. Barber, Publisher, R408, 
20 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 





$90 monthly to trustworthy people 
to distribute samples and catalogs at 
home. Steady work. $45 expense allow- 
ance. 8. Scheffer, Treas., M.Q Chicago 





Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how. 





| United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 





Books, Etc. 


BOOKS Loaned Free—By Mail—on 
many subjects; others rented and 
sold. Occultism, success, business, 
health, new thought, ete. For con- 
ditions, lists, Weekly Bulletin, full in- 
formation and impartial advice, 
address Librarian Oriental Esoteric 
Society, 214, Washington, D. C. 


For the Deaf 


THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres. 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 

















GRIGINAL—GENUINE 


ORLICK’ 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 


Better than Tea or Coffee, 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
IM Avoid imitations —Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S ”? — Everywhere 








: $60.00 is the price. BIG 
One Emerson Typewriter Free on ve 
who will do us a slight servi 





EN DOLLARS NOW 


and 10 cents a day for a time buys the Won- 

derful Visible Emerson Typewriter. Two 

* color ribbon,, Tabulator, Back Spacer, every 

~—————) improvement. One of the best typewriters made 
i i OFFERS FOR AG 








easy conditions to anyone 
Only a few minutes time required. 


For Our Great Free Offer Siait ‘me ‘your Free Offer.” “Address 
The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box.109, Woodstock, Ill. 





ENTS. 











Dept. N 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
Zussle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
Sent free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
517 Jackson Bivd., 


cure good position. 












Work pleasant and demand for men great. Fit yourself for 
position of chauffeur or repair man. We teach you by mail to 
become thoroughly efficient in ten weeks and assist you to se- 
bile necessary to learn—we furnish free model. 

SEND FOR FIRST LESSON TO-DAY-IT’S FREE 

Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs. 

Empire Auto Institute, 566 Empire Bldg.,Rochester,N.Y. 
The Original Automobile School 





YOUNG MEN 
WANTED 


To Learn the 
Automobile 
Business 


Highly endorsed—reasonable. No automo- 








Chieago, Tl. 











Medal Awarded onanew Dev 


that seems destined to do away with theTruss 
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Hernia Support and Medicine Applicator 


A Medal with diploma showing certificate of merit of the first class 
was recently awarded by the Brixton, Institute, London, to an American residing in St. Louis, for the 
invention of the PLAS-«TR«PAD tor rupture 

Mr. F. J..Stuart, the inventor, has been granted letters patent by many governments on this form of 
The Plass«trepad is made self-adhesive obviously to 
prevent slipping and to afford an arrangementto hold the rupture securely in place and atthe same time 
apply a healing. soothing remedy continuously to the affected parts. 
the pores of the skin to Coutract and strevetbenthe weakened muscles aud relieve the parts of pain. 


The British Government granting letters patent made possible the 
occasion for awarding this Medal and Diploma 


TRIAL OF PLAPAO SENT WITHOUT CHARGE * 


This remedy 1s absorbed thru 

































TENTED 





APRIL g& Soft as Velvet—Easy to Apply--Inexpensive. 
19909 for the truss. We prove what we say by sending you atrial of PLAPAO tree 


F J. STUART, Pres., THE PLAPAO.Corp. Block 702 ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Stuart’s Plas-tr-pads are different from the painful 
truss, being made self-adhesive purposely to hold the rupture in place without ; 
straps, buckles or springs—cannot slip, so cannot chafe or compress against the pelvic bone 

Thousands. suffering from most obstinate cases. have successfully treated themselves in the 
Privacy of the bome withuvt bindrance from work 
The process of cure 13 natural, leaving no further use 
Write today. Address 









Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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No More Gray Hair 


The only reliable way to re- 
store the natural color of gray 
or faded hair is by using the 


QUEEN GRAY 
HAIR RESTORER 


It is perfectly harmless, abso- 
lutely safe, and cannot be de- 
tected. One application a 
any shade desired. is 

uly, harmless way to regain 


YOUTHFUL LOOKS 


Easy to apply, without 
odor or stickiness, and 
does not rub nor wash 
ot Leaves the hair 
glossy and fluffy. 

Two sizes:—50c, $1.00; sold 
by leading druggists and 
department stores or sent 
by mail, in plain wrapper, on 
receipt of price. Special trial 
size mailed for 10 cents. 

- QUEEN CHEMICAL Co., 

Dept. 4 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A CREAMY COMPLEXION 
IN FORTY DAYS 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores Injured Complexions to the 
| Beauty and urity of Youth, 

If your blood isimpure, or if you have 
pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sal- 
low skin or any blemish under the 
skin, you need Dr, Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion, skin and form are wonderfully effective and 
are absolutely safe and harmless. 

The regular price of DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS is $1.00 per 
large box; but to introduce them to thousands of new homes we 
will mail (in plain cover) two large boxes for $1.00. 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 



















No Deposi 
Nothing Down ao $50 


-y Regular Price Price 


We put the best typewriter in the world 
right in your home or office. Shipped on approval. Use it 
five days. If you want to keep it send us $amonth. You 
get the same value as tho’ you paid $100 for this standard 
No. 3 Oliver (Visible) machine. Buying from us saves the 
100 per cent agency profits other people pay. Our booklet 
is worth $50-to you, because it saves you that much. It’s 
FREE. Tell us where to send your copy. (34) 


: Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 159M N. State Street, Chicago 

















Letters From Bankers | 


This is a most remarkable book. 
§ Itcontains expressions from dozens of 
Presidents and Cashiers of National and 
State Banks, telling how they found 
health at 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium 


Every section and state of the nation are represented, along with 
some foreign countries.. It is unimpeachable evidence of a great 
success. If You Suffer write us. For over 35 years we have 
successfully.relieved men and women of their most common afflic- 
tions those treacherous Rectal and Pelvic maladies including 
Rupture. The permanent results of our Special System of Treat- 
ment are attested by Judges, Ministers, Bankers and Farmers in 
our 900 page cloth bound book, sent postpaid for the asking. The 
book also contains much information about the Sanitarium its equip- 
ment and methods. Write today. If we cannot help you we tell you. 


The Thornton 6 Minor Sanitarium, 











| Dept. 102 10th é Oak Sts., . 2 Kansas City, Mo. J 











I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


eat, you are honest and ambitious write me |- 
today. No matter where you live or what 
—— occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tate business by mail; appoint you 8 1 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
_ Own, and help. you make big money at once. 
Unagual o rtunity for men without 
Vattabl . ito bedome Independent fo ent for — 
aluabie Boo! full 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE | REALTY Co. 
Marden Building 
wa aahington. D. C. 


fF WHITE 

vattey. GEMS § 
"SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemical white sapphires 

LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will eut glass. Brii- 
aney guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K 
solid ous diamond mountings. Will send you any style 
ring, pin or stud for examination—all charges prepaid —no money 
in advance. Write today for free iineteated booklet. special prices 
and ring measure. ITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. G, 
709 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVER 
Radio Electro Cream 


New, scientifically prepared, harmless 
hair remover. Supersedes Electrolysis. 
Results lasting and oe | In collap- 
sible tubes, sample 50c; full treatment 
$2.00 by mail. Money back if unsatisfactory. | 


RADIO COMPANY, - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CDOS. 

ANY fey Brita st 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

KY Stand acid test and expert examination, We 

Y guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 

Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1ct. $5.98. 

Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 pl $4.86. Sent 

C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, sos 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. 


Baroda Co., Dept. A-,9 Leland and Dover St., Chicase 























































: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH. 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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= 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ===": 


repaid, to any, place inthe United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
ex trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not ana Oe mote hon ~ 
claim for it anda better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason lpece dtp you do not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 
will not be out one cent. 
Low FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
men’s profit on ev. on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
pone og a be at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
unheard o f low prices. 

RIDER A AGENTS WANTE . each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample f92z **Ranger’’ Bicycle 
furnished by us. You will be astonished at the wonder/udly low Prices 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1911 sample going to your town. Write at once 
H for our sfectal ofr. DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalo, - 

and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE eat biG oes a our bicycles under your own naine be 


oad double our prices. sags fel bepalion the Bend receive SECOND HA LeES—a limited number taken in 
Chicago retail stores will each, enmeiee bargain list mailed free. 


rear whesin) 4 dy tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 
TIRES, GOASTER-BRAKE |": at half usual prices. "90 NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata+ 
beautifully illustrated Dd containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It onlycosts a postal to get ry ia it 


fs. MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. W-Ii0 CHICAGO, 




















rN. Ss. U.—"" 
j Motorcycles | 








Acts in 30 Minutes 


Pr ne ‘tically all the New York Steamship Companies run- 
. frans -Atlantie Lines have ofticially 
adopted Mothersill’s afier the most thorough tests and 
are now enthusiastic advocates of its merit. 

Mothersill’s is always sold under guarantee to give 






WE wank you to ‘sell ik in 








Mothersills is genuine or this positive advertisement 
would not be accepted for this magazine. 

Mr. Mothersill has received the highest credentials from 
many of the world’s greatest men. women, and institutions, 
Among these we may mention Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chap- 
lain General of the British Forces, Lord Northeliffe, Doe- 
tors, Bankers, Polytechnic Society of London, Salvation 
Army, ete 

Do not be so skeptical as not to try Mothersills, 
and thereby forego or spoil what might otherwise be 
pleasant holiday. 

cpt taht el lL] is a powder put up in gelatine capsules 

p » for trainsicknes: 50c. box sufficient for 
24 hours; $1. 00 hee. sufficient for long rest continuous journey. 

If your druggist does not keep it he can obtain it for you 

from any leading Wholesale Druggist, or you can write. 





equally 








Handsome booklet sent on request. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Limited 
Detroit, Mich. 19 St. Bride Street, London, E.C, 





™M I 
Morphine, Opium, Chloral or any of the coal-tar products, 




















hersill’s is guaranteed not to contain Cocaine, your town; undreds o young men 
Mothersill's can be used by the most delicate without are aclling them all over the world, making 
unpleasant effect to the heart, liver or kidneys. good money and enjoying the pleasure of 


the best and most comfortable motorcycle 
offered in this country. “ 
Maro CLING is the greatest of all sports. 

cheap, healthy and _delightful—the Lind mt 
gives ou. appstite and strength—everybody is a 
ram ome S. U, fo By oe ge Clerks, Doctors, Col- 
lege Men, etc.—they the N. S. U. the most 
comfortable, powerful poe satisfactory machine they 
ever rode on. It is the only motorcycle with spring 
frame, forks and saddle that has planetary gears like 
an automobile, 
WRITE TO-DAY for our special terms—Quick! 

before your neighbor gets ahead of you. 


NW. S. U. MOTOR CO. B 
| Dept.S. 206 West 76th St., New York City 











Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington. Masa. 
Portiand, Me. 
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For Liquor and 


Grand Rapids. Mich, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kanaas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y- 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Providence, R. I. 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Brond S&S. 

Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 











Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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BEAUTY AND 
PURITY 


Of Hair 
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Promoted by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients have done 
so much for poor complex- 
ions, falling hair, and red, 
rough hands. They have 
done even more in prevent- 
ing the simple humours of 
infancy and childhood be- 
coming lifelong afflictions. 
. Sold everywhere. Depots: London, 27, Charter- 
house Sq.; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


o2-F ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. bookict. 


Tell your. newsdealer: “Deliver 








Why Will You Be Sick 
When You May Have Health 


For more than 20 years OXYDONOR has been bring- 
ing health and happiness to ‘thousands in every part of 
the civilized world. It has been bringing health to 
thousands of sufferers—from every form of diseasc, 
and this without drugs, medicines or doctors. 


OXYDONOR 


OXYDONOR is the name of a little mechanical appli- 
ance, which when applied to the human body as directed 
forms a connection between that human body and the 
great natural law called Diaduction. This natural law 
is the play of temperatures, and by the force generated 
from the union of temperatures an abnormal affinity for 
oxygen is created in the human body. It absorbs oxygen 
from the surrounding atmosphere and in abnormal quan- 
tities. This oxygen takes possession of the blood and as 
it comes into control of the entire circulation it drives 
disease out of the human system through the natural 
channels of the body. It is a process of Nature, not of 
man. And, as this process is always the same, it makes 
no difference what form disease may take (unless that 
disease has accomplished the destruction of a vital 
function or organ of the body), there is a strong hope 
that the use of OXYDONOR will overcome the disease. 

Thousands of testimonials are in our files, telling 
what OXYDONOR has done and is doing. We publish 
many books telling more fully what OXYDONOR is, 
telling the why and the wherefore of the faw of Diaduc- 
tion, telling of Dr. Sanche’s wonderful discovery—giving 
the testimony of grateful users of OXYDONOR. These 
books we send you free. Why not write for these 
free books? Is good health not worth a two-cent postage 
stamp? Why should you be skeptical of something of 
which you know nothing? Why should you doubt as plain 
and simple a statement of fact as we give above? Be- 
cause you doubt does not mean anything to the progress 
of Truth in your case; it only means more suffering. 
Why not read, investigate, write to some of the people 
who have used OXYDONOR, satisfy yourself, try it? 

REMEMBER, OXYDONOR makes you master of 
your own health. As Rev. C. H. Spurgeon once said: 
“Next to the grace of God, Oxvgen is the greatest 
blessing man has ever known.” George P. Goodale, the 
greatest dramatic critic in America, writes, after 20 
years’ experience: “I would not exchange my Oxydonor 
for a deed in fee simple of Greater New York.” The 
Mother Prioress, Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunt’s 
Point, N. Y., says: “It is now 14 years since your OXY- 
DONOR began to do good service among us.” 

As you value good health, write for the free books. 
Do not suffer! Do not be sick! When good health is so 
free to enjoy. 

Beware of dangerous imitations. There is only one 
genuine OXYDONOR and that has the name of the in- 
ventor, Dr. H. Sanche, stamped in the metal. The 
genuine OXYDONOR has but one cord. Leok for the 
name of Dr. H. Sanche in the metal, and for the one 
cord. All others are dangerous imitations. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 70, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. lus. ia” 
61 Fifth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
364 West St. Catherines St., 
Montreal, Can. 
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THIS ELGIN WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED 


Men's 16 Size. ‘es’ O Size) Thin Model, New Marginal 


0 Ladi: 
ey Dial, ire ae Filled C: Aes aranteed for 25 Years, 
engraved, sent prepaid on 


cor Creat Special \\ 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 257324 





Lornis “PERFECTION” RING \\ Then ar 50a Month fe siti 


Finest pure white diamond Soc ae No MONEY is the the creates barasip "ever 


$48 » iti ane 


Other 4 and styles at $25, 
$76, $100, $125. See our 
athlon Sent 
Free. 


T i S'B 
THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMOND AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
; DEPT €538 92 fo. 98 STATE & ST. ag * aa ML. 
363 n Stores: Pittsbura, Pa., SE Low Mo. 








POPULAR PRICED FOUNTAIN ||: 
AND STYLOGRAPHIC PENS Noe Come 


“‘Made Right to Write Right’’ 














in 48 Hours After You Use 


’ 
“Vulcan” ‘Independent’ Blue-j 
Stylos are unequalled. i Sate —— Pons ere ue-jay 
ET BT OO | BessCarbecascd way | | ,, A Blue-jay plaster stops the pain instantly. It 
Long or short. removes the corn in 48 hours, 


Extra Ss “ai sis in black | Ko. Ke 202 wih No. ee 2 ] It is applied in five seconds, and stays firmly 


in place. No pain, nosoreness. You forget that 
There is nothing else like it—nothing begins 








Agents Wanted. Free Catalog. to compare with it. It outsells all others by fifty 
J. ULLRICH & CO., times over. 
27 Thames Street (607 Thames Bldg.), New York City It is utterly needless tosuffer from corns. The 





pain is ended instantly—the corn 
quickly removed— by a simple, 
harmless Blue-jay plaster. It now 
removes 5,000,000 corns a year. 















Overland Tires Overcome All Road Conditions 






Through Illinois sand, Kansas mud, Ohio dirt- N h Pi 

ruts, or © sige hr corduroy— the Overland tire ote t e icture 
gets over. A tire poss n 

7 strength, that is built for A is the harmless red B & B wax that 
the heaviest tread nL any ti oO » American removes the corn 

fa market—reinforced where needed to overcome e e 

Miq side friction when running in dried mud-ruts. B is soft felt to Protect the corn and 

4 ‘The Overland is full size and made for either keep the wax from spreading. 

4 Dunlop or Clincher rims. C is the toe band, narrowed to be com- 

Our list of edule hae ag an invitation to fortable. 

you to save from 20 to 4 per cent on your 3 
next tire purchase. D is rubber adhesive. It fastens the 


plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 


Sample mailed free. 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Cut Down Expenses With Overland Tires 
OVERLAND TIRE COMPANY E 
Dept. B 1409 Mich Ave., Chi mW. 














~ gent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH, 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS, 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 


m_ fin 
match. If you find it a ba: 
ten days. or sell 3 and GET Zot 
EE. Extra shades a little mo: Inclose 
tage. Free beau uty bo book showing Tatest style of 
hele ressing -- also high grade switches 
(sure, wigs, bulls, etc. ANNA AYERS, Dept Ags. 


sn theta: then Sennen Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
= Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (93) 




































Learn how much in little the Bennett Portable is. Case and all 
rm 1. takes aspace only 2x5x1l in. 7 weighs but 44% Ibs. Yetit 

has astandard keyboard of 84 characters. Turns 
‘ letters or orders that can't be beaten for neatness. Slips into 
& grip or pocket like a book. Think of the convenience of hav- 
Ming thistypewriter always with you ready for use on the train—a 
PA hotels—in pe loder oF es | [ee i 
for catalog and Representatives Wanted. 
WF, BENNETT OPEWAITER Gor ‘366 B Broadway, New York 


Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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|Robert Louis Stevenson 
Seeeeeems In Nine Volumes 


FREE 


121 Novels, Poems, Essays, Stories. Nine 
Big Volumes. Printed from New and 
Perfect Type on White, Opaque, Wove 
Paper. Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, 
Titles in Real Gold Leaf. 


° is celebrated the world over as the author of 
Robert Louis Stevenson ‘Treasure Island,’? ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’’ and other unparalleled masterpieces. Each story and novel delights 
expectant youth and critical maturity alike. These things you know. Scarcely 
an American home but contains some _ illustrated 














motto or verse from this master’s pen. sii san iti tia 
These Nine Volumes, 12"dsomely bound in red wove VOL. I—Treasure Island 
% cloth, with titles in real gold VOL. IlI—The Mast f 
leaf, contain the writings that made Stevenson so justly famous. = Ball andi 
One hundred and twenty-one novels, essays, poems and stories Ph canccecn laa 
are included, and each volume is richly illustrated with a pho- VOL. III—Kidnapped 
tograph of Stevenson at some stage of his romantic career. VOL. IV—Dr. Jekyll and 
Please note particularly the table of contents opposite. Mr. Hyde 
The Merry Men 
secure—F REE—this splendid nine- VOL. V—The New 
Our Free Offer: cieee Medallion Edition of Robert Arabian Nights 
Lonis Stevenson’s Works, you need merely forward your sub- VOL. Vi—Travels with 
scription to CoswopoLItaN for the next two years. “The ° a Donkey 
Common Law,” the great serial by Robert W. Chambers, and An Inland Voyage 
other splendid features by Charles Belmont Davis, General VOL. VII—Virginibus 
Nelson A. Miles, Charles Edward Russell and other celebrities, Puerisque 
are all to be found in the current number. This is but ove VOL. VilI—Familiar 
sample of the éwenxty-four big issues you will receive, all in Studies 
addition to the nine volumes of Stevenson’s masterpieces. VOL. IX—A Child’s Gar- 
T these nine volumes of Und a 
7 ° secure Ss i s 
50 Cents is All: Stevenson's works FREE you need inane’ 





merely fill in the coupon, enclose 50 cents and mail it to- : 
day at our risk. The books will be expressed to you at once all charges prepaid. 
After you receive them you have five days in which to examine them and make 

‘ If they are not exactly what you expect, 


os ae sure that you want to keep them. s ee 

5, % “Ye you are to return them at our expense—and your 50 cents will be promptly 
ele y Me a refunded. If they are what you expect, you agree to forward us $3.10 
Be elo fy Rly Ue in ten days, thus making your total payment $3.60. The twenty-four 


issues of a two years’ subscription to COSMOPOLITAN would cost 
you just $3.60 if purchased at the newsstand, so that in this offer 
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i | Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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BROWNIES 


Frankly, the original Brownie idea was to make 
a small camera on the Kodak principle that would 
teach the youngsters to take pictures. This meant 
making many cameras and making them simply, 
but making them so good that their owners would 
be enthusiastic. 

The first Brownie made 2 / x2 ¥/ pictures and 
sold for a dollar. It was made so well that the 
inevitable happened. Other and bigger Brownies 
for bigger people simply had to follow. They are 
made in the Kodak factories under Kodak super- 
intendence by Kodak workmen. Habit with these 
people means honest workmanship. That’s why 
the Brownie, a low priced camera, has been and 
is a success. 


No. 2A Folding Pocket Brownie 


A truly Jocket camera for 2% x 4¥ pictures, 
loading in daylight with Kodak film cartridges. 
Capacity 12 exposures without reloading. Finest 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens of 5 inch 
focus. Pocket Automatic shutter for snap-shots 
or instantaneous exposures, two tripod sockets, 
automatic focusing lock and reversible finder. 
Honestly and handsomely made in every detail. 
Covered with a durable imitation leather and 
has full nickeled fittings. 


Price, $700 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Cetadansen tose at s8r ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail. 
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Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


HE teiephone gives the widest 


range to personal communi-— 


cation. Civilization has been ex- 
tended by means of communica- 
tion. 

The measure of the progress of 
mankind is the difference between 
the signal fire of the Indian and 
the telephone service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a per- 
sonal interest in the growth of the 
whole telephone system. 


He is directly benefited by every 
extension of his own possibilities. 
He is indirectly benefited by the 
extension of the same possibilities 
to others, just as he is benefited 
by the extension of the use of his 
own language. 

Any increase in the number of 
telephones increases the usefulness 
of each telephone connected with 
this system. 

The Bell System is designed to 
provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH.COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ate Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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There are 28 Miles . 


Pores in Your Skin 


This sanitary drainage system throws off about 
two pounds of waste matter every day, and plenty of 
good soap and water is essential to keep the pores from 
clogging. 

The best soap to use is Fairy — an undyed white soap, 
\ made from edible products. The high grade of 
\ pure materials used in Fairy render it not only 
safe, but effective and sanitary. 

A handy, floating, oval cake of Fairy will cost 
you but 5c—and keep your skin clean, 
fresh and clear. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


“Have! Your Le 
a little’ "Fairy ‘in Your Home?’ XY 





uy i 
Nil 





















































beret TOILET POWDER 


IN EVERY LAND 


A can of MENNEN’S is an absolute traveling 
necessity. Due to its antiseptic and antizymotic prop- 
erties, it gives instant relief to all skin irritation and 
such bodily discomfitures as travelers are subjected to. 

MENNEN’S is the Pioneer Borated Tal- 
cum Toilet Powder and is the recognized 
standard the world over. Use the original 
—avoid over-medicated substitutes. 

Sample Box 4 cents. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 9 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 

















